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1 Introduction 


This report describes a survey carried out in 1976 of the 
marriage and fertility-family formation - patterns of 6,589 
women in England, Wales and Scotland. Census, 
marriage and birth registration statistics provide basic 
information on some aspects of this subject but since the 
Royal Commission on Population sponsored the ten per 
cent Family Census of 1946 1 and a survey on birth control 
and its influence on fertility 2 , there has been a growing 
need to supplement this basic information with data from 
interview surveys. This reflects government’s need not 
only to count the events in people’s lives like marriage and 
childbearing, but to try to understand, interpret and 
predict them for planning purposes. Many, though not all, 
of the large scale national surveys carried out up to now 
have been sponsored by government. In the surveys the 
fertility behaviour of successive cohorts of married women 
was studied, as were the use of birth control methods, 
family planning services, intentions for future 
childbearing and also those economic, social and 
normative factors thought to influence or explain the 
patterns of married women’s behaviour 3 , 4 , 5 , 6 , 7 , 8 , 9 , 10 . 

1.1 Reasons for this survey 

Several factors contributed to the decision to carry out a 
further study.in 1976. The last survey of a national sample 
of married women and their family formation patterns and 
intentions for future births was carried out by Woolf in 
1967 3 . Census and registration statistics have shown that 
since t he mid 19 60s a significant and continuous decline in 
fertility has taken place. These trends have been described 
in detail by Cartwright 6 , Farid 11 and Pearce 12 . During the 
same decade there were also legislative changes concerned 
with fertility. The Family Planning Services Act 1967, the 
Abortion Act 1967 and provisions for family planning in 
the National Health Service reorganisation in 1974 have 
given women the opportunity to increase their control 
over their fertility. The liberalisation of the divorce laws in 
England and Wales - The Divorce Reform Act in 1969 
and the Family Law Reform Act 1969 in England and 
Wales, which allowed people to marry without parental 
consent at 18 instead of 21, have changed some aspects of 
marriage and divorce patterns 13 and may therefore have 
influenced family formation.* It therefore seemed 
important that an assessment should be made in the mid 
1970s of the attitudes and behaviour of the population 
with regard to family formation and child-bearing. Many 
changes in these patterns have been identified from the 
registration, divorce and abortion statistics which are 
published by OPCS and General Register Office 
Scotland. These have been discussed in some detail in 
Population Trends and elsewhere but a brief summary of 

* The nature and timing of legislation regarding the age of consent and 
divorce differed in Scotland. 


the main trends during the last decade will serve as a 
pointer to the aims and scope of this survey which are 
discussed later. The main trends by 1976 were: 

1. An overall decline in the total conception rate 14 , 15 . 

2. A decline in live birth rates including those for 
illegitimate and pre-maritally conceived legitimate 
births 12 , 13 , 15 . 

3. An increase in notified abortion rates 15 . 

4. An increasing proportion of childlessness during the 
early years of marriage 11 , 12 . 

5. A decline in the proportion of women having large 
families 12 . 

6. A fall in the modal age at first marriage for women from 
21 to 20 13 . 

7. An increasing incidence of divorce and remarriage 13 . 

Another reason for carrying out a survey in 1976 was that 
it would form part of the programme of research work 
specified by the Official Committee on Population - a 
programme which resulted in the compilation of the 
Demographic Review 1977 16 . Further the survey would 
represent the United Kingdom’s contribution to the 
World Fertility Survey by maintaining as far as possible 
comparability with the internationally recommended 
‘core’ questionnaire. 

1.2 Aim of the survey 

Whereas data collected at birth, marriage and divorce 
relate to a small number of discrete events in the lives of 
women; in a survey, detailed information about these and 
other events can be provided in the form of a history for a 
sample of women. The characteristics, circumstances and 
attitudes of these women can also be studied. The aim of 
the present study was to examine the family formation 
histories of a sample of women. These can be used to 
identify different patterns of behaviour, the character- 
istics of the women and the circumstances that are related 
to particular behaviour patterns and the ways in which 
these may have changed during recent years. 

1.3 The population chosen for study 

Past surveys with similar aims have been criticised 17 , 18 , 19 
for not achieving some basic objectives. One aspect of this 
criticism relates to the choice of the population 
investigated. Fertility surveys usually cover women and 
not men or couples. They have also been restricted to 
women who are or have been married. Both these 
criticisms are valid. The views and behaviour of men are 
obviously an important factor in the marriage and fertility 
patterns of their partners. In addition, husband’s 
occupation and income are important determinants of a 
family’s position in the social structure as well as of more 
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short term fluctuations in a family’s social and economic 
environment. However, there were several reasons which 
led to a decision to confine this survey to women. The 
fertility analyses carried out by OPCS on birth 
registration data and the surveys conducted in the past are 
nearly all based on women. Comparisons have been made 
with these to validate the survey data and to describe and 
explain trends. Some difficulty was also foreseen in 
obtaining factual information on marriage and pregnancy 
dates from husbands and in collecting and analysing 
survey information from couples. It was therefore decided 
that at this stage men had to be omitted, although some 
preliminary work on men’s attitudes was carried out. 

Implicit in the decision to question single women about 
their lives was the decision to ask married women about 
their pre-marital experiences and circumstances. This 
extended the survey’s interest in women’s histories to the 
period before they were married and to those factors 
which may have affected pre-marital pregnancies and the 
timing of marriage. Thus the scope of the survey was 
widened by treating marriage as only one event in the 
family formation process and asking specific questions 
about it rather than assuming that it was the beginning of 
the process as had been the practice in previous surveys. 

The need to keep the interview to a reasonable length was 
the main constraint when deciding which of the many 
possibly relevant aspects of women’s lives to consider in 
the survey, but two others were also important. First, a 
woman’s attitude towards, for example, ideal family size, 
was likely to be related to her own ultimate family size. But 
her views on this subject may have changed during her life 
and her attitudes during each interval between births 
would have been difficult to recall and the answers of 
dubious value. Therefore questions on attitudes were 
mainly restricted to women’s current views. 

A second constraint was that it may not be appropriate or 
possible to ask questions in a survey about certain matters, 
even though it is likely that these may be related to 
reproductive behaviour. For example, people’s feelings 
about the general economic climate of the country may 
affect their decisions about planning families. But it is very 
difficult to phrase meaningful questions which measure 
their perception of the situation. This problem was 
exacerbated in the present survey where, to be of use, this 
information would have been needed for the different 
periods in a woman’s life. Instead, the questions were 
restricted to factual ones on personal economic conditions, 
for example husband’s periods of unemployment and 
short time working. 

The timing of marriage in a woman’s life and it’s 
relationship to the timing of her first baby are very 
important aspects of family formation behaviour. In 
recent years about one in five of all .conceptions and one in 
ten live births have occurred to single women. To exclude 
single women from a survey designed to throw light on the 
circumstances in which women marry and become 
pregnant leaves a significant gap. One of the reasons for 
excluding single women in previous surveys was the fear 


that the public, informants and interviewers would find it 
inappropriate for single women to be asked about 
behaviour that deviated from what was conventionally 
regarded as acceptable. However, the climate of opinion 
has changed and experience of carrying out surveys 
evaluating family planning services for single women 8 , 9 
has shown that to ask single women about their fertility 
and contraceptive behaviour is now acceptable. It was 
therefore decided to include them in the survey. 

Sixteen years is the legal minimum age at which a girl may 
marry and have sexual intercourse. This age was therefore 
taken as the lower limit for inclusion in the survey even 
though a few girls became pregnant at younger ages. To 
compare findings with the 1967 survey 3 , to identify trends 
over time and to provide information on divorce and 
remarriage, it was necessary to question older women too. 
It was therefore decided to include all women between 16 
and 49 years old. 

1.4 The scope of the survey 

Different ways of examining the circumstances and 
reproductive behaviour of women have been used. All 
require collecting basic factual information from each 
woman on the dates of her marriage(s) and the end of 
marriage(s) and the dates of all her pregnancies - whatever 
their outcome - live births, stillbirths, and spontaneous 
and induced abortions. This provides the family formation 
history. One method of analysis would involve looking at 
these histories and identifying the different patterns 
displayed by different groups of women. But another 
approach when seeking explanations for changes in these 
patterns is to examine the circumstances of particular 
significant events like marriage or the birth of the first 
child. This latter approach made it necessary to obtain 
comparable information about the circumstances in which 
each of the events in a woman’s life took place. This 
imposed constraints on the amount and complexity of sets 
of factors which would be related to the events. The 
number of different factors to be investigated was 
restricted because the questions had to be repeated for 
each event in a woman’s life. The complexity had to be 
limited because some women were trying to remember 
events which may have occurred up to thirty years before 
the interview. 

1.5 Areas of interest 

Apart from the basic factual information on dates of 
marriage and pregnancy events, factors in four main areas 
of interest were chosen to help describe and explain 
patterns and trends in family formation behaviour. 

First - .women’s attitudes and opinions about famil y 
formation: questions were asked about their views on the 
best age to marry, ideal family size, the sex balance of 
children and their spacing. Women were also asked for 
their views on sexual relations before marriage, abortion 
and sterilisation. A set of questions was devised to identify 
those women who regarded themselves as wanting, or able 
to plan their lives and those who did not. Single women 
were asked about any pressure they felt was put upon them 
from parents and friends to marry. 
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Secondly - the survey tried to assess whether women were 
at risk of becoming pregnant during different periods of 
heir lives. Married women were assumed (rightly or 
vrongly) to be sexually active; the single, widowed, 
separated and divorced were asked whether they were 
currently having a sexual relationship. Questions were 
-sked about the use of contraception during all the periods 
before marriage and pregnancies and from the last 
elevant event to the time of the interview. Questions were 
also asked to establish whether the woman was fecund or 
not; ie whether she could conceive if she wanted to. 

Thirdly - demographic, social and economic factors were 
examined. Questions relating to some of these were asked 
once in the interview since they were unlikely to change 
over time, eg date and place of birth, education, religion 
and numbers of brothers and sisters. In other cases women 
fjwere questioned about each interval between events 
including the interval before the interview; thus periods of 
paid work and the type of occupation were recorded in 
. detail. Husband’s occupation and periods of unemploy- 
ment and short-time working were collected for each 
interval. In addition, questions were asked about the 
general security of the husband’s employment, the 
perceived adequacy of family income and the relative 
earnings of husband and wife. A housing history, 
including type of tenure, household size and sharing of 
accommodation, was collected covering the period since 
first marriage. 


Fourthly - women’s expectations and intentions were 
probed. These were of interest for their possible predictive 
value, but they also indicated important attitudes and 
norms. All women were asked about their intentions for 
future children; how many, if any, they expected and 
when they thought they would have their first or next 
child. In addition single, widowed, divorced and 
^separated women were asked similar questions about 
marriage. Factors that may affect the timing of marriage 
and particularly the timing of the first baby after marriage 
are women’s expectations for types of housing, ownership 
of consumer durables and education and training before 
they embark on marriage and motherhood. All women 
were asked about these expectations, and whether they 
had been fulfilled if marriage and/or a first birth had 
occurred. 

The major areas of questions about each woman and each 
period in her life are summarised in Figure 1. The 
complete questionnaire used is reproduced as Appendix 1 . 


1.6 Selection of the sample 

The sample of women needed to be large enough to allow 
comparisons to be made between groups of women born 
or married in five year periods. Thus a sample of about 
6,500 women aged between 16 and 49 living in England, 
Wales and Scotland was required. Since no list exists from 
which to select a sample of women in a specific age group, 
a sample of addresses was selected and all wQmen who 
were aged between 16 and 49 on the 1st May 1976 who 
lived at those addresses were included in the sample. The 
sample of addresses was drawn in two stages. First, a 


Figure 1 The major areas of questions asked about each woman 
and each interval preceeding marriage or pregnancy 
events and the interview. 


Questions about the woman 

Best age for marriage 
Ideal family size 
Size and sex preference 
Best birth interval length 
Planner or not 
Attitudes towards sex before 
marriage, abortion, sterilisation 

Marriage history 
Marriage intentions 
Current sexual relationship 
Pregnancy history 
Fecundity 

Expectations for future births 
Housing history 
Education (of informant and 
husband) 

Religion (of informant and 
husband) 

Country of birth (of informnt 
and husband) 

Number of siblings (of informant 
and husband) 


Questions about each interval 

Expectations for housing, 
consumer durables etc (before 
marriage and first birth only) 

Sexual intercourse and cohabitation 
before marriage 

Use of contraception 

Accidental/planned status of 
pregnancy 

Occupation 

Husband’s occupation 

Husband’s unemployment and 
short-time working 

Perceived adequacy of income 

Relative income of husband and 
wife 


sample of 105 parliamentary constituencies was selected, 
all constituencies having been stratified by region, socio- 
economic group and population density. Secondly, 
the sample of addresses was selected from the Register of 
Electors for these constituencies, using systematic random 
sampling. A short letter together with a form was sent to 
each of these addresses asking for the name, date of birth, 
sex and marital status of each resident to be entered on the 
form and returned in the stamped addressed envelope 
supplied. Replies were received from eighty four per cent 
of the addresses. In fewer than one per cent of the cases 
information was refused and the remainder did not 
respond. All the women with eligible birth dates entered 
on the postal forms constituted the sample and were 
approached personally by name. In addition a random 
sample of half of the addresses from which no replies had 
been received were visited by interviewers, and eligible 
women identified and approached for interview. This was 
done to minimise possible bias due to non-response at the 
postal sift stage. An evaluation of this exercise has been 
carried out separately. 20 A full description of the sampling 
method is given in Appendix 2. 

1.7 Response 

A total of 7,792 women who were aged between 16 and 49 
on the 1st May 1976 were identified from the 13,890 
addresses selected. Interviews were carried out with 6,589 
of them a response rate of 85%. Five per cent could not be 
contacted and the remaining ten per cent refused to be 
interviewed. Single women were less likely to have been 
interviewed than women who were, or had been married; 
80% responded compared with 86% of the married 
women. However, this difference was not large enough to 
produce a biased sample of women. Table 1 1 in Appendix 
2 shows that the sampling and interviewing stages were 
remarkably successful in achieving a sample of women, 
representative in terms of age and marital status, in the 1 6- 
49 age group. The 1976 population estimates 21 , 22 show 
that 25% of the age group were single. This compares with 
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23% of the sample. The age compositions of the two 
distributions are also very similar. 

1.8 Plan of the report 

The next chapter describes the year in which women 
married and their age at marriage. It shows trends in age at 
marriage, and the prevalence of sexual relations and 
cohabitation before marriage. Chapter 3 examines the 
validity of information derived from pregnancy histories 
and describes trends in the timing of first live births in 
relation to first marriage. The next two chapters discuss 
social class and education differences in family formation 
patterns while Chapter 6 describes the pattern of women’s 
employment in relation to marriage and childbearing. 
Chapter 7 shows trends in marriage breakdown and 
describes the length of intervals between separation and 
divorce and separation and re-marriage. Chapter 8 
discusses the use of contraception at different stages of 
family formation; Chapter 9 contraceptive use before 
marriage and among single women. The next chapter 
presents an analysis based on birth cohorts of age at first 
sexual intercourse and pregnancy. The final two chapters 
present data on women’s attitudes towards marriage and 
child-bearing and their intentions for the future. 
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2 Marriage and pre-marital sexual relations and 
cohabitation 


I Compared with previous surveys of a similar kind carried 
] out in this country this survey aimed to break new ground 
! by considering marriage as part of the family formation 
! process rather than the assumed beginning of it. It tried to 
I estimate the extent of cohabitation both before marriage 
1 and as a surrogate for it as well as the extent of pre-marital 
[sexual relations. This chapter looks at trends in reported 
1 pre-marital sexual relations and cohabitation. It also 
I shows how the sample of women selected by their birth 
1 dates (birth cohort) were grouped according to their dates 
I of marriage, (marriage cohorts). 

1 2.1 Marital status 

I At the beginning of the interview women were asked 
I whether they were married, widowed, divorced, separated 
I or single. It is commonly assumed that those women who 
I cohabit with a man to whom they are not legally married 
1 usually describe themselves as married. But in this survey 
two strategies were used in an attempt to clarify the 
I situation. Women who described themselves as married 
I were asked, ‘have you been married or lived with someone 
| once only or more than once?’ This gave women the 
1 opportunity to mention unions that were not legal 
; marriages if they wished to do so. Single, widowed, 
9 separated and divorced women were asked whether they 
I were having a sexual relationship and if so whether they 
9 were living together. All cohabiting women who were 
I identified in these ways were then asked whether they 
! regarded themselves as being married or not. 

: At the pilot stage of the survey this question was tested in 
depth. The answers distinguished clearly between two 
groups. Those who saw the relationship as a long term 
j commitment, usually including having children and 
sharing possessions and income, regarded themselves as 
married. They frequently were unable to marry because 
one of them was waiting for a divorce. The second group 
^ who did not regard themselves as married were much less 
' likely to recognise a long term commitment to their 
. partner, did not share possessions and finance, and neither 


had nor planned to have children. They tended to regard 
their cohabitation as convenient. 

Three per cent of the single, and widowed, divorced or 
separated women reported that they were living with 
someone at the time of interview. Two fifths of these 
regarded themselves as married. Thus one per cent of 
single women and three per cent of widowed, divorced and 
separated women were living with someone at the time of 
interview but did not regard themselves as married. Those 
who did regard themselves as married were treated as such 
for the rest of the interview and the date given as the 
beginning of the union was taken as the date of marriage. 

One per cent of women who initially described themselves 
as single, widowed, divorced or separated were 
subsequently found to regard themselves as married. Two 
per cent of women who initially described themselves as 
currently married took the opportunity to say that they 
were in fact cohabiting. This latter proportion must be 
regarded as an underestimate since its validity depended 
on women more or less spontaneously reporting a 
situation that many may prefer not to admit. 

Table 2. 1 shows for different age groups of women the 
proportions in the different marital status groups at the 
time of interview. As can be seen 99% of 16 and 17 year 
olds were single. This proportion fell to five per cent of 
women aged 30—49. Two per cent of all women were 
currently cohabiting, one per cent were widowed and four 
per cent were divorced or separated. 

Seven per cent of the women who had ever been ‘married’ 
had been married or cohabited twice or more. Less than 
0.5% had been ‘married’ three or more times; only one 
woman had had four unions. One per cent of the ever 
married women in their teens had been ‘married’ more 
than once. This rose to four per cent of those in their early 
twenties, six per cent of those in their late twenties and 
eight per cent of those aged 30-49. 


Table 2.1 Marital status of women 

of different ages at the time of interview 






Marital status 

Age 












30-49 

25-29 

24 

23 

22 

21 

20 

19 

18 

16-17 

All ages 

Single 

Married 

% 

5 

87 

% 

11 

81 

% 

25 

66 

% 

26 

68 

% 

43 

49 

% 

62 

34 

% 

64 

33 

% 

74 

23 

1 

% 

88 

11 

% 

99 

1 

★ 

% 

23 

70 

2 

Living as married 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 



1 

Widowed 

1 

★ 

1 

- 


— 





2 

Divorced 

3 

3 

2 

2 


- 



★ 


2 

Separated 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 





Number of women 
(=100%) 

3,664 

1,109 

177 

164 

206 

217 

192 

197 

211 

452 

6,589 


Note. In this and every following table: , , , • . 

(a) the small numbers of women for whom no answer to a particular question was obtained have been omitted, 

(b) * denotes less than 0. 5 per cent and - denotes none. 
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Second or later ‘marriages’ were much more likely than 
first ones to have been reported as cohabiting unions; 30% 
compared with one per cent of first marriages. It also 
seemed worth identifying the situation where a 
relationship began as a period of cohabitation with legal 
marriage following later and usually after the birth of one 
or more children. This was obviously regarded by women 
who reported the events in their lives in this way as being 
very different from living together before marriage. It is a 
fairly traditional pattern in West Indian culture 1 as well as 
one that is often imposed on people who cannot re-marry 
until a divorce has been obtained by one of the partners. 
Twenty eight per cent of these cohabiting unions had in 
fact been legitimised by the time of the interview. 

2.2 Age at first marriage 

Since only one per cent of first ‘marriages’ were reported 
as cohabiting unions and this reporting depended largely 
on a spontaneous response from women, no attempt has 
been made to separate the two kinds of unions in the 
analysis. So when first ‘marriage’ is referred to it is the first 
legal marriage or period of cohabitation that was regarded 
as a marriage. 

Well over 90% of all women marry at some time in their 
lives and during this century there has been a tendency for 
women to marry at younger ages. Detailed analysis of 
national registration data 2 for women of comparable ages 
to those represented in the survey shows that among 
women born in 1925 fifteen per cent were married by the 
age of 20. This proportion has risen to 32% of those born in 
1953. The national statistics show that among women 
born since 1953 the trend towards earlier marriage has 
been reversed and fewer of them than of earlier cohorts 
were married in their teens and early twenties. Although 


Table 2.2 Cumulative proportion of women born in different 
years who were first married by different ages 


Married 
by age 

Year of birth and 

age at interview 



1926-30 

45-49 

1931-35 

40-44 

1936-40 

35-39 

1941-45 

30-34 

1946-50 

25-29 

1951-55 

20-24 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

18 

2 

4 

4 

6 

7 

8 

19 

7 

10 

13 

15 

16 

19 

20 

16 

20 

27 

29 

28 

31 

21 

28 

34 

42 

43 

45 


23 

53 

62 

67 

69 

69 


25 

70 

77 

81 

83 

84 


30 

88 

90 

92 

94 



40 

94 

94 

97 




Number of 
women 
(=100%) 

877 

891 

906 

990 

1,109 

956 


the survey included women born up until 1960 the 
numbers born in each of the years between 1953 and 1960 
are too small to reflect this trend clearly. However, Table 

2.2 shows for five year birth cohorts the proportions of 
women who were married by given ages. The proportions 
married in their teens are very close to those in the national 
statistics. This is also true of the proportions married by 
later ages. 

Many of the analyses in the report will be based on women 
grouped by their date of first marriage to show how 
successive generations of married women have behaved. 
The age at which they married is also an important factor 
that has to be taken into account in detailed analyses. 
Table 2.3 shows the age at first marriage for all ever 
married women in the sample grouped into five year 
marriage cohorts. 

As may be seen, when the sample of women is grouped by 
date of first marriage some groups are underrepresented 
or not represented at all in the sample. For example, 
consider the cases of three women married in 1954, aged 
18, 23 and 29. In 1976 they would have been 40, 45 and 5 1 
years old respectively. Since only women aged under 50 
were included in the survey the third woman would not 
have been eligible. Therefore the 1951-55 marriage cohort 
is not fully representative of all women marrying in those 
years. Women included in cells in the portion of Table 2.3 
below the step-wise line and are therefore not 
representative of women marrying at these ages at the 
time. The last three marriage cohorts are much more 
comprehensive, although the small proportion of women 
who marry for the first time at ages of 35 or over may not 
be fully represented. This is true of the 1956-60 cohort for 
women marrying at ages 30 or over. However, for survey 
analysis purposes the last four marriage cohorts show very 
little variation in the ages at which women in the survey 
married. Much of the marriage cohort analyses will be 
restricted to these four groups who represent 77% of all the 
ever married women interviewed. Table 2.3 also shows the 
age at first marriage for women married since 1956. Thirty 
per cent were married in their teens, 55%: at ages 20-24, 
11% between 25 and 29 and four per cent were first 
married when they were 30 or older. 

2.3 Sexual relations before first marriage 

Ever married women were asked whether they had had 
sexual intercourse with their husband before first 
marriage, and if so, how long before their marriage did the 


Table 2.3 Proportions of ever-married women in five year marriage cohorts who first married at different ages 


Age at first marriage 

Year of first marriage 







Before 1951 

1951-55 

1956-60 

1961-65 

1966-70 

1971-751 

All years 1956 
or later 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Under 20 

44 

23 

28 

31 

31 

31 

30 

20-24 

56 

65 

57 

53 

56 

52 

55 

25-29 


12 

13 

12 

9 

13 

11 

30 & over 



2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Number of ever- 
married women 
(= 100%) 

401 

784 

957 

936 

1,070 

935 

3,898 


f Includes 52 women who were first married in the first four months of 1976 
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Table 2.4 Proportion of women first married in different years who reported sexual intercourse with their husbands before first 
marriage 

Age at first marriage Year of first marriage 

1956-60 1961-65 1966-70 1971-75 



% 

Number 

% 

Under 20 

52 

261 

64 

20-24 

31 

546 

41 

25 & over 

33 

147 

36 

All ages 

35 

954 

47 


Number — Bases are the number of women married at given ages in given years. 

first time occur. No questions were asked about any 
relationships women may have had before that with their 
present husband. 

The proportion of women in more recent marriage cohorts 
who reported pre-marital sexual intercourse with their 
husbands was higher than among women in the earlier 
cohorts. The figures are shown in Table 2.4. Within each 
marriage cohort women marrying at younger ages, and 
particularly those marrying in their teens, reported pre- 
marital intercourse with their husbands more frequently 
than did women marrying at older ages. Also, within each 
age at marriage group, members of each successive 
marriage cohort consistently reported a higher frequency 
of pre-marital intercourse. It was in the 1966-70 marriage 
cohort that the proportion reporting pre-marital 
intercourse with their husband exceeded 50% in all age at 
marriage groups for the first time. 

Altogether, the proportion of women reporting sexual 
intercourse with their husbands before marriage more 
than doubled in the twenty years between the 1956-60 and 
the 1971-75 marriage cohorts, from 35% to 74%. Itis likely 
that the size of this increase is in part due to reluctance of 
older women to admit to pre-marital intercourse, as in 
these groups such behaviour was more likely to have been 
disapproved of than in later cohorts. Similar under- 
reporting also occurred in relation to pre-marital 
pregnancies as discussed in the next chapter. However, 
the question was asked at a relatively late stage in the 
interview when rapport with the respondent had been 
established at a point where women could see the 
relevance of the information. Also, there was no indication 
from the interviewers’ reports that they had experienced 
particular difficulty in obtaining answers to this question 
from older women in the sample. 

Whether or not there was under-reporting among older 
women in the survey, there is little doubt that the 
frequency of pre-marital sexual relations for women in 
successive marriage cohorts has been increasing. Three 
out of four of those marrying between 1971 and 1975 
reported such relations. 

Women who reported having had sexual intercourse with 
their husband before first marriage were asked, ‘how long 
before you were married did you start having sexual 
intercourse together?’ Not only were pre-marital sexual 
relations more commonly reported, but there had been a 
general lengthening of these pre-marital relationships. 

For the cohort married between 1956 and 1960 forty four 
per cent of the relationships had started less than six 
months before marriage, only nine per cent two or more 


Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

291 

74 

325 

82 

291 

493 

55 

600 

72 

476 

147 

55 

139 

64 

159 

931 

61 

1,064 

74 

926 


Table 2.5 Length of time before first marriage that sexual 
relations with husband started, for women first 
married in different years 


Length of time 
before first 
marriage 

Year of first 

marriage 



1956-60 

1961-65 

1966-70 

1971-75 


% 

% 

% 

% 

Under 3 months 

20 

13 

14 

14 

3-5 months 

24 

23 

20 

16 

6-11 months 

30 

29 

30 

27 

12-23 months 

17 

25 

20 

23 

2 years & over 

9 

10 

16 

20 

Number of women 
reporting pre- 
marital sexual inter- 
course (=100%) 

339 

439 

647 

686 


years before. For the 1971-75 cohort fewer, 30% of the 
relationships were short ones and the proportion begun 
two or more years before marriage had risen to 20%. 
Differences between women marrying at different ages 
were small, although those married in their teens tended to 
have shorter sexual relationships with their husbands 
before marriage than women married at age 20 or over. 
For example, in the 1971-75 cohort 38% of teenage brides 
reported a relationship which started a year or more before 
marriage compared with 46% of women marrying at older 
ages. (Table 2.5) 

2.4 Cohabitation before first marriage 

All those women who reported sexual relations with their 
husband before first marriage were asked, ‘did you live 
together before you were married?’ (Q.54) The 
proportions who replied ‘yes’ are shown in part (a) of 
Table 2.6. As in the case of pre-marital sexual intercourse 
there has been an increase in pre-marital cohabitation. 
One per cent of women marrying between 1956 and 1960 
reported living together with their husband before 
marriage. This proportion rose to nine per cent of women 
marrying between 1970 and 1975. The increase was 
continuous for women married at age 25 or over but for 
women married at younger ages the increase was 
particularly striking between those marrying in the 1960s 
and those marrying in the early 1970s. In each of the 
marriage cohorts the proportion of those marrying at age 
25 or over reporting pre-marital cohabitation was greater 
than among those marrying at younger ages. Part (b) of 
Table 2.6 shows the small additional proportions of 
women whose first marriage was reported as starting as a 
cohabitation. 

The period of reported pre-marital cohabitation was fairly 
short. Twenty six per cent reported a period of less than 
three months, 15% between three and five months and 
24% six months but less than a year. Thus, nearly two 
thirds of those who had lived with their husband before 
marriage had done so for less than one year. For twenty 
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, , „ . % Number 

(a) I roportion who cohabited before first marriage 

Age at first marriage 

Under 20 * 7 r S 

20-24 j 5 J 9 

25 & over 3 

All ages 


1 


943 


(b) Proportion whose first marriage was cohabitation 
All ages ★ 

Number Bases are the number of women married at given ages it 
from a small number of women. 



1966-70 


1971-75 


Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Number 

285 

2 

318 

6 

282 

479 

3 

587 

10 

468 

147 

8 

137 

14 

157 

910 

3 

1,042 

9 

907 

936 

1 

1,070 

3 

935 


per cent the period was reported as between one and two 
years. The remaining 15% had lived together for two years 
or longer. Since the total number of women who had 
cohabited before their first marriage was small (158) it was 
not possible to investigate trends between marriage 
cohorts. However, comparing those first married before 
1971 with those married later suggested some lengthening 
of the period of cohabitation. Fifty one per cent of those 
cohabiting before marriages up until 1971 reported the 
period as six months or more. This had increased to 66% of 
those married between 1971 and 1975. 


2.5 Summary 

The questions asked in the survey to establish whether 
women cohabiting with men regarded themselves as 
married or not suggested that, as a minimum estimate, two 
per cent of all women aged 16-49 were living in unions 
which they regarded as being like a marriage. Second or 
later marriages’ were much more likely than first 
‘marriages’ to have been non-legal unions; 30% compared 
with one per cent. 


Answers to questions about pre-marital sexual relations 
and cohabitation have shown that the date of marriage has 
to be regarded as an incidental point in a couple’s 
relationship. It no longer coincides with the beginning of 
sexual relations for the majority of couples. In addition, an 
increasing number of women live with their husbands for 
short periods of time before marriage. Three quarters of 
the women who married between 1970 and 1975 reported 
having pre-marital sexual intercourse with their husband, 
one tenth had cohabited with him prior to marriage. 


References 

1 Nancy Foner, 1977, The Jamaicans: cultural and social 
change among migrants in Britain, in James L Watson 
(Ed) Between two cultures, migrants and minorities in 
Britain, Basil Blackwell. Three per cent of women born 
in England, Wales and Scotland had a live birth before 
their first marriage compared with 40% of those born in 
the West Indies. These percentages were calculated 
from bases including both single and ever-married 
women. Only 68 women born in the West Indies were 
selected in the sample. 

2 Demographic review 1978, Series DR no 1, HMSO, pp 



3 Validation of pregnancy reporting and the timing of first 
live births after first marriage 


This chapter sets out to compare, where possible, the 
pregnancies reported by women in the survey with birth 
registration data. In doing so it discusses the limitations of 
the survey data as well as providing a summary of the main 
differences in pre-marital pregnancies between different 
age-at-marriage groups and between marriage cohorts. 
Similar ground is covered in relation to the interval 
between first marriage and first live birth. 

3.1 The completeness of pregnancy reporting 

The previous chapter showed that dates of marriage were 
reliably reported by women in the survey since the 
proportions of women married by given ages compared 
well with national statistics. How reliable was the 
reporting of pregnancies? All women, except single 
women who had never had sexual intercourse, were asked 
detailed questions about their pregnancy histories 
beginning with live births, then births of children who 
later died and finally wasted pregnancies - ‘have you ever 
had a pregnancy that lasted only a few weeks or months, 
ended in a miscarriage, abortion or stillbirth?’* 

Table 3.1 compares the age-specific fertility rates of 
women in the survey with those obtained from birth 
registrations 1 for the period between 1956 and 1975. 
Given that each of the rates calculated from survey data 
are based on only about 1,000 women, the two sets of 
figures compare well. However, this is not true of the rates 
of 15-19 year olds, where between 1956 and 1970 the 
survey rates are lower than expected. Only about one tenth 
of all live births occur to women in their teens, so this 
under-reporting in the survey should not create much bias 
in the analysis. 

It is likely that some of the unreported births were 
illegitimate ones. It was expected that some under- 
* For the full pregnancy history questions see Questions 32-40 in the 
questionnaire reproduced in Appendix 1. 

Table 3.1 Age specific fertility rates (live births per 1,000 

women) from registration data 1 and for women in 
the survey 


Period 

Age of woman at birth 





15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

1956-60 

registration 

31 

158 

163 

95 

47 

13 

survey 

23 

161 

161 

t 

t 

t 

1961-65 

registration 

41 

179 

183 

106 

49 

14 

survey 

35 

167 

195 

108 

t 

t 

1966-70 

registration 

49 

165 

165 

90 

41 

10 

survey 

38 

166 

156 

. 88 

41 

t 

1971-75 

registration 

44 

134 

137 

66 

26 

6 

survey 

42 

133 

137 

61 

25 

7 


t Women who were in these age groups in the given periods were not 
fully represented in the sample. 


reporting of pre-marital pregnancies, induced abortions 
and illegitimate births might occur in the survey since 
women may well wish to forget such events, or at least not 
wish to give detailed information about them. In a survey 
carried out in New York Tietze and Dawson 2 found that 
only about half the legal abortions, women had 
experienced, were reported when asked about in an 
interview. 

A comparison of registration and survey statistics relating 
to pregnancies in the years 1970-741 in England and 
Wales suggests similar under-reporting in the present 
survey. In those years the average notified abortion rate 
under the 1967 Act was 13.2 abortions per 100 live births. 
During the same period women in the survey reported 
2,124 live births and 131 abortions - a rate of only 6.2 
abortions per 100 live births. When the rates for individual 
years since the Abortion Act came into effect in 1968 were 
compared, the discrepancy was the same for each year. 
However, during the years 1970-74 women in the survey 
also reported 310 spontaneous abortions or miscarriages - 
a rate of 14.6 per 100 live births. The proportion of 
pregnancies resulting in a spontaneous miscarriage that 
women recognise as such has been estimated at about ten 
per cent 3 . This is supported by information on 
pregnancies reported by women in the survey for the 
period before the Abortion Act came into force in 1968. 
Nine per cent of pregnancies (excluding stillbirths) were 
reported as ending in a miscarriage. This represented a 
rate of 12.0 per 100 live births. Similarly, of all 
pregnancies (excluding stillbirths) reported by the oldest 
group of women in the survey, those aged 40-49, nine per 
cent were miscarriages. Since there is no reason to believe 
that miscarriages have become more common, it is 
possible that some women referred to their abortions as 
miscarriages. When questioned about their pregnancy 
histories women were asked, ‘have you ever had a 
pregnancy that lasted only a few weeks or months, ended 
in a miscarriage, abortion or stillbirth?’ If their answer was 
yes, they were only asked to give the number of wasted 
pregnancies and the interview continued. When 
additional questions were posed about each pregnancy in 
turn, women were asked to specify which kind of wasted 
pregnancy it had been. At this point they may have felt 
that detailed questions would follow about abortion and 
therefore referred to it as a miscarriage. The difference in 

t The period 1970-74 was chosen for detailed analysis of pregnancy 
reporting because it began well after the Abortion Act came into force. 
Data for 1975-76 pregnancies were avoided since there was a 
suggestion that under-reporting was particularly frequent for recent 
abortions. This may have occurred either because these women were 
more likely to have refused to be interviewed or because they did not 
report these recent events in the interview. 
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miscarriage rates per 100 live births (that is 12.0 before the 
Abortion Act and 14.6 after it) does not suggest that 
enough women did this to account for all of the shortfall in 
reported abortions. 

Answers to questions whether the pregnancy was 
accidental or planned also suggest that the majority of 
miscarriages reported were correctly reported as such.* It 
would be expected that similar proportions of pregnancies 
ending in a live birth would be reported as ‘complete 
accidents’ as those ending in a miscarriage, and that a 
higher proportion of pregnancies ending in an induced 
abortion would be ‘complete acidents’. This, indeed, 
proved to be the case. Twenty five per cent of live births 
were reported to be ‘complete accidents’. This was true for 
a similar proportion, 27%, of miscarriages but for 83% of 
abortions. 

When considering the reporting of live births before first 
marriage it seems likely that, as with abortions, about one 
half of them were not reported. For example, during the 
years 1970-74 in England and Wales the illegitimacy ratio 
was 9.3 illegitimate births per 100 legitimate ones. Pearce 
and Farid 4 noted that just over one quarter of illegitimate 
births occurred to women who were or had been married. 
If an adjustment is made for this, the ratio of births 
occurring before first marriage to those after first marriage 
was 6.8 per 100. In the survey, for the same years the 
comparable ratio was 3.0 per 100. 

It is clear from this analysis that induced abortions and 
pre-marital births have been under-reported in the 
survey. Comparisons with registration statistics also 
suggest that the identification of pre-maritally conceived 
live births was not complete. Some births, particularly 
those to teenagers, may not have been reported at all. But 
since these pregnancies resulted in a legitimate live birth 
and since there was no detectable general shortfall of live 

* Question 60 - When you became pregnant that time would you say you 
were trying to get pregnant or not? IF NOT - would you say then it 
was a complete accident, a kind of accident on purpose or did you just 
not mind if you got pregnant? 


births reported it seems more likely that women altered 
dates in their reporting rather than denied the existence of 
a child. Although date of marriage and dates of 
pregnancies were asked for at different times in the 
interview it is possible that some women who were 
pregnant at marriage reported their marriage as taking 
place a few months earlier than it really did or the birth of 
their first child as taking place a few months later. They 
may even have adopted this strategy in their everyday 
lives. The likelihood that some women reported and 
regarded themselves as married before they legally 
married may also be a factor in explaining the 
incompleteness of the data. 

Comparisons with registration statistics are further 
complicated by differences in the level of accuracy with 
which duration of marriage at first live birth can be 
calculated. With registration statistics the margin of error 
is two weeks because the actual day of the birth and the 
month of the marriage are known. The survey data give 
the month only for both events. This increases the margin 
of error to two months. Registration statistics use a 
duration of marriage of 0-7 completed months to define a 
pre-marital conception. Thus births occurring in the first 
eight months of marriage are so defined. The purpose of 
the survey was not to provide estimates of the extent of 
pre-marital conceptions but to try to explain different 
patterns of family formation behaviour. Since the official 
definition includes women who were only just over one 
month pregnant when they married and therefore unlikely 
to know they were pregnant at marriage, it was decided, 
for the survey analysis, to define as pre-maritally 
conceived, those live births occurring up to and including 
seven months after marriage. Because of the method of 
calculation this, of course, includes some women who had 
been married for nearly eight months. (Adopting an eight 
month period would have included some women who had 
been married for nearly nine months when their first baby 
was born.) 

Table 3.2 compares, for different age at marriage groups, 
the proportions of women who had live births early in 
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Proportion Year of and age at first marriage 

pregnant at 

first marriage 


1956-60 


1961-65 


1966-70 


Under 20-24 
20 


25 & 
over 


1971-75 


All 


Under 20-24 
20 


25 & 
over 


All Under 20-24 25 & All Under 20-24 25 & All 


1. Registration 
data: 

Birth occurred 
in the first 
eight months 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

ages 

% 

of marriage 

2. Survey data: 
Birth occurred 
in the first 
eight months 

31 

13 

11 

17 

37 

15 

13 

21 

37 

15 

12 

21 

29 

10 

8 

16 

of marriage 

3. Survey data: 
Birth occurred 
in the first 
seven months 

25 

7 

9 

12 

31 

11 

6 

17 

35 

12 

9 

18 

30 

11 

3 

15 

of marriage 

24 

7 

6 

11 

30 

9 

6 

15 

33 

11 

9 

17 

28 

10 

3 

14 
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marriage that were pre-maritally conceived according to 
the definitions used in the official statistics 5 , with data 
from the survey, using the two possible criteria of seven 
and eight months. There was very little difference 
between the two sets of survey data. But there were 
considerable differences between the survey and 
registration statistics, particularly for the earlier marriage 
cohorts. This suggests that in recent years women may 
have become less sensitive about admitting they were 
pregnant at marriage. Survey data for the 1971-75 
marriage cohort compare very closely with registration 
data. It also appears that mis-reporting in the previous 
cohorts was more common among those married at age 20 
or over than among women who were married in their 
teens. The small differences between the two sets of 
survey data - for seven and eight months - show that 
differences between survey and registration data were due 
to mis-reporting rather than the choice of criteria for 
survey analysis. 

3.2 The reporting of pre-marital pregnancy 

Even though it appears that all types of pre-maritally 
conceived pregnancies were under-estimated in the 
survey. Table 3.3 shows the proportions of women in 
different marriage cohorts who reported pregnancies that 
occurred before the date of their first marriage. Not 
surprisingly the proportion pregnant at marriage among 
women who married in their teens was more than double 
that among women married at age 20 or over. This is true 
for all four cohorts. However, the frequency of a live birth 
before marriage was greater among women married at age 
25 or later than among those married at ages under 25. 

The Abortion Act came into effect in 1968 so it is not 
surprising that wasted pregnancies have only been 
reported in significant numbers in the latest two marriage 
cohorts. Among these women married at ages under 20 
and those married at ages 25 or over were more likely to 
have reported a wasted pregnancy than those who married 
between ages 20 and 24. Seventy per cent of pre-marital 
wasted pregnancies experienced by women aged 16-29 
were reported as having ended in an induced abortion. 

The observed increase in abortions accompanied by a 
decrease in pre-maritally conceived live births during the 


years since the Abortion Act has been documented from 
registration statistics by Thompson 6 and Edmunds and 
Yarrow. 7 Pre-marital pregnancy will be considered again 
in greater depth in later chapters of the report. 

3.3 The interval between first marriage and the 
first live birth* 

S ince it was suspected that live births occurring in the first 
seven months after first marriage were in the main 
misreported rather than not reported at all it was not 
surprising to find that the proportions of women found to 
have started childbearing at longer durations of marriage 
compared very closely with registration statistics. 

Using these data Pearce 8 , Farid 9 and the Demographic 
Review 1 have presented and discussed the considerable 
changes in the timing of the first birth among women 
married during the last twenty years. Table 3.4 shows for 
women in the survey first married between 1 956 and 1 970, 
the proportions who had had their first child by marriage 
durations of one, two, three, five, ten and fifteen years. 
Comparable figures from registration statistics are also 
shown. Because a higher proportion of women married in 
their teens were pregnant at marriage, first birth intervals 
for them are much shorter than for women married at ages 
20 and over. For all the marriage cohorts, between 85% 
and 89% of women married in their teens had had a five 
birth by the time they had been married for five years. 
Between 75% and 84% of those married at ages 20 to 24 had 
had a baby by this time and fewer, between 71% and 79% 
of those married at age 25 or over, had a first live birth at 
five years marriage duration. At ten years marriage 
duration there was little difference between those married 
in their teens and those married between ages 20 and 24; 
over 90% had had at least one live birth. A higher 
proportion of women married at age 25 or over than at 
younger aged were childless after ten years of marriage. 

Table 3.4 also points to differences between different 
marriage cohorts. Among women married in their teens 
there was little change in the proportion who had a first 

* All ever-married women were included in this analysis. The first live 
births which occurred after first marriages were considered regardless 
of whether the women was still in her first marriage at the time of the 
birth. 


Table 3.3 Pre-marital pregnancies for women first married in different years at different ages 


Type of 

Year of and age at first marriage 












pregnancy 

1956-60 




1961-65 




1966-70 




1971-75 





Under 

20 

20-24 

25-29 

All 

ages 

Under 

20 

20-24 

25-29 

All 

ages 

Under 

20 

20-24 

25-29 

All 

ages 

Under 

20 

20-24 

25-29 

All 

ages 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Live birth 
before marriage 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

1 

7 

3 

4 

3 

11 

4 

4 

5 

6 

5 

Wasted 
pregnancy 
before marriage t 



1 

★ 

1 

★ 


★ 

2 

1 

2 

2 

6 

2 

4 

4 

Pregnant at 
marriagef 

24 

7 

6 

11 

30 

9 

6 

15 

33 

11 

9 

17 

28 

10 

3 

14 

Total with 
pre-marital 
pregnancy 

25 

8 

10 

13 

34 

11 

13 

19 

38 

15 

22 

23 

39 

17 

14 

22 

Number of 
women (=100%) 

263 

547 

128 

938 

294 

495 

147 

936 

326 

605 

139 

1,070 

293 

483 

159 

935 


t W asted pregnancy - stillbirth, miscarriage or induced abortion. 

+ From now on in the text the definition of within a seven month period from marriage to live birth has been used. 
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Duration of Year of and age at first marriage 


nrsi marriage 

1956-60 





1961-65 





1966-70 





Under 20-24 
20 

25-29 

All 

ages 

Regn 

Under 

20 

20-24 

25+ 

All 

ages 

Regn 

Under 

20 

20-24 

25+ 

All 

ages 

Regn 

8 months 

1 year 

2 years 

3 years 
5 years 
10 years 

% 

24 

33 

60 

73 

85 

92 

% 

7 

22 

48 

64 

80 

92 

% 

6 

22 

50 

66 

79 

87 

% 

ii 

24 

5T 

65 

79 

89 

% 

55 

67 

80 

89 

% 

30 

42 

69 

81 

89 

96 

% 

9 

23 

48 

67 

84 

92 

% 

6 

20 

46 

60 

71 

82 

% 

15 

29 

55 

71 

84 

92 

% 

58 

70 

82 

91 

% 

33 

40 

64 

72 

. 86 

% 

11 

19 

40 

55 

75 

% 

9 

16 

43 

59 

72 

% 

17 

25 

48 

61 

78 

% 

51 

63 

77 

15 years 

96 

94 

89 

92 

90 









( —. 00%) 263 547 128 957 f 294 495 147 936 f 326 605 139 1,070 t 

t Registration data from Table 3.13 Demographic Review " 


live birth at five years marriage duration between those 
married between 1956 and 1960 and those married ten 
years later. Much of the change within the first five years 
of marriage is accounted for by the increase in the 
proportion of teenage brides who were pregnant at 
marriage. Teenage brides married between 1961 and 1965 
had their first baby particularly quickly, 69% had had one 
after two years of marriage, 81% after three years and 89% 
after five years of marriage. In comparison 64%, 72% and 
86% respectively of teenage brides married between 1966 
and 1970 had had a baby at those marriage durations even 
though a higher proportion were pregnant at marriage. 

Among women marrying at the most popular ages of 20 to 
24 the 1961-65 cohort also had their first baby more 
quickly than earlier cohorts. Among those married during 
the next five years, 1966-70, however, there was a 
dramatic decrease in the proportion who had a baby after 
two, three and five years of marriage. After five years of 
marriage 84% of the 1961-65 cohort had had a baby 
compared with only 75% of comparable women married 
between 1966 and 1970. 


For women marrying at age 25 or over, the pattern was 
different; members of the 1956-60 cohort had their first 
child earlier in marriage than members of later marriage 
cohorts. The intervals increased for members of the 
1961-65 cohort and remained steady for the 1966-70 
cohort. 

Table 3.5 Cumulative proportions of women married in 

different years who were not pregnant at marriage 
who had a first live birth after first marriage by 
different marriage durations 


Duration of 
first marriage 

Date of first 

marriage 



1956-60 

1961-65 

1966-70 

1971—744 


% 

% 

% 

% 

1 year 

15 

16 

9 

9 

2 years 

45 

46 

37 

26 

3 years 

61 

65 

53 

43 

5 years 

77 

80 

74 


10 years 

88 

89 



15 years 

91 





ever-married 
women not 
pregnant at 
marriage 

(=100%) 848 793 883 626f 

f The proportion for one year duration is based on the 626 women 
married between 1971 and 1974, the proportion for two years on 483 
women married between 1971 and 1973 and the proportion for three 
years duration on the 335 women married between 1971 and 1972. 


In summary then, women married between 1961 and 1965 
had their first child earlier in marriage than did members 
of previous marriage cohorts. Among those married 
between 1 966 and 1970 this trend was reversed in spite of a 
high level of pre-marital pregnancy. At all durations of 
marriage, except seven months, the proportions of women 
who had had a child decreased. 

Delaying the start of childbearing after marriage is only 
possible for those women who are not pregnant when they 
get married. Table 3.5 clearly shows the greater delay 
among such women in the 1966-70 cohort, in comparison 
with women married in earlier years. As can be seen, 
before 1966 about 15% of women who were not pregnant 
at marriage began childbearing straight away and had a 
live birth within one year of marriage. Among the 1 966-70 
and the 1971-74 cohort this proportion fell to nine per 
cent. After three years of marriage the difference still 
persisted - 65% of the 1961-65 cohort having had a baby 
compared with 53% of the 1966-70 cohort. The gap 
between the cohorts had narrowed a little after five years 
of marriage when 74% of the 1966-70 cohort had had a 
baby compared with 80% of those married during the 
previous five year period. The rather more restricted 
figures for the 1971-74 cohort suggests that the interval 
between marriage and first live birth continued to 
increase. Overall a decrease in the proportion of women 
who were pregnant at marriage together with the 
increased delay in childbearing on the part of those not 
pregnant suggest that the reversal of the movement 
towards earlier childbearing in marriage which occurred 
among the 1966-70 marriage cohort will continue for the 
1971-75 cohort. 

3.4 Pre-marital sexual relations and first birth 
intervals 

As the previous chapter showed, the proportions of 
women in all age at marriage groups who reported sexual 
relations with their husband before first marriage 
increased throughout the period in question. As would be 
expected, those who had sexual relations with their 
husband before marriage had shorter first birth intervals 
than those who did not. Table 3.6 shows for the 1956-60 
marriage cohort, that by three years marriage duration 
77% of women reporting pre-marital sexual intercourse 
had a child compared with 60% of those reporting no 
sexual relations. At five and ten years marriage duration 
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Table 3.6 Cumulative proportions of women first married in different years who had a first birth after first marriage at different 
marriage durations by whether or not they reported sexual relations with their husband before marriage 

Duration of Year of first marriage and whether had sexual relations before marriage 

marnage 1956-60 1961-65 1966-70 1971-75 


Yes 

No 

No pmct Yes 

No 

No pmct Yes 

No 

No pmct Yes 

No 

No pmcf 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

8 months 

29 

1 

- 

32 

★ 

- 

28 

★ 

- 

20 

1 

_ 

1 year 

42 

15 

18 

45 

14 

19 

35 

10 

9 




2 years 

64 

44 

49 

66 

44 

50 

54 

38 

37 




3 years 

77 

60 

67 

79 

63 

68 

66 

54 

52 




5 years 

86 

77 

80 

89 

78 

84 

82 

72 

74 




10 years 

93 

88 

90 

96 

87 

94 







15 years 

96 

91 

94 










Number of women 
(=100%) 342 

615 

241 

444 

492 

302 

663 

407 

478 

656 

227 

_ 


. f No pmc - reported having intercourse but not pregnant at marriage. These women are a sub sample of those who had sexual relations before first marriage 


the differences were smaller but still in the same direction. 
A similar pattern occurred among the subsequent two 
marriage cohorts. 

However, as Tables 3.4 and 3.5 have shown, it was among 
the 1966-70 cohort that the first birth interval began to 
lengthen. As can be seen from Table 3.6 there was a 
substantial decrease in the proportions of women who had 
had a first live birth at durations of marriage of one to five 
years. 

This was true for women who reported pre-marital sexual 
relations as well as for those who did not. When only those 
women who were not pregnant at marriage are compared 
the differences between those with and without pre- 
marital sexual experience are very much reduced. For the 
1966-70 cohort there were no differences at all - nearly 
three quarters of both groups had had a child by five years 
marriage duration. 

These comparisons suggest that the trend towards higher 
proportions of women experiencing sexual relations 
before marriage was not related to changes in the first 
birth interval. Most of the differences between those who 
had pre-marital sexual intercourse and those who did not 
was accounted for by pre-maritally conceived first births. 
The frequency of these also declined from 32% of those 
reporting pre-marital sexual relations who married 
between 1961 and 1965 to 20% of those married between 
1971 and 1975. 

3.5 Summary 

Validation of pregnancy rates showed that pre-marital 
births and all abortions since the 1968 Act came into 
practice, were under-reported by about 50%. Pre- 
maritally conceived live births occurring in the first seven 
months of first marriage appeared to be mis-reported 
rather than not reported at all, since by three years 
marriage duration the proportions of women having had a 
child compared very closely with registration data. The 
pattern of pre-marital pregnancies both between different 
age at marriage groups and marriage cohorts however was 
comparable with that identified from national data. 

Pre-maritally conceived legitimate live births were more 
than twice as common among teenage brides as among 
those married at older ages, whereas the occurrence of a 
live birth before marriage was most common among those 


marrying at ages 25 and over. Wasted pre-marital 
pregnancies were reported more by women who married 
in their teens and at age 25 or over than by women married 
at ages 20-24. 

The interval between first marriage and first live birth was 
shorter for teenage brides mainly because a high 
proportion were pregnant at marriage. But by five years 
marriage duration there was little difference in the 
proportions married at ages 16-19 and 20-24 who had 
started childbearing. Those first married at ages 25 or 
more were more likely to be childless at all marriage 
durations than those married at younger ages. 

The length of the first birth intervals was decreasing 
among women married in the 1950s and early 1960s. But 
among the 1966-70 cohort there was a reversal of the trend 
and a general lengthening of the interval in spite of a 
continuing high level of pregnancy at marriage. 

Comparison of those reporting sexual relations with their 
first husband with those reporting no such relations 
showed that in both groups the first birth interval 
substantially lengthened at the same time. Analysis of the 
more restricted data for the 1971-75 cohort suggests that 
the trend towards a longer first interval was continuing. 
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4 Social class-marriage and family building patterns 


Pearce and Britton 1 have reviewed the findings from 
registration and census data and from recent surveys on 
social class differences in fertility patterns. Their general 
conclusion was that the decline in births since the 1960s 
had occurred among all social groups but that the 
differences between them had not changed. This chapter 
has two main aims. The first is to describe the variation 
between women in different social classes at different 
stages of the family formation process. The second is to 
examine whether marriage and reproductive behaviour 
had changed in all social classes to the same extent at the 
same time. 

In this chapter women’s social class has been derived from 
the occupations of their husbands or where single women 
are included, their fathers. These occupations were 
classified into six groups using the Registrar General’s 
Classification of Occupations, 1970 2 . There are three 
groups of non-manual occupations - Social Classes I, II 
and 1 1 IN that is professional, intermediate and skilled. 
The three manual groups are IIIM, IV and V that is 
skilled, partly skilled and unskilled. This classification is 
intended to reflect the general standing within the 
community of the occupations concerned. 

4.1 Age at marriage 

In order to carry out a birth cohort analysis of age at 
marriage like that in Table 2.2 it is necessary to consider 
ever-married and single women together. The occupation 


of married women’s fathers was not collected, so for the 
analysis ever-married women were classified according to 
their husband’s occupation at first marriage; single 
women according to their father’s occupation. Table 4.1 
shows for women in different birth cohorts, the 
proportions in different social classes who were married 
by given ages up to the age of 30. For all the cohorts, 
women in the lower social classes tended to marry at a 
younger age than women in the higher social classes. The 
differences in proportions married between classes was 
most pronounced for women marrying in their teens. By 
age 25 the differences were no longer so pronounced 
although the proportion married among women in Social 
Classes I and II is lower than in the other social groups. 
This difference persisted to age 30, though it had become 
smaller at that stage. 

The movement towards earlier marriage was apparent 
among all the social classes, but the change has occurred at 
different ages. For example, among women in the manual 
classes much of the change between birth cohorts has 
taken place in the proportion marrying in their teens. 
About one fifth of those born between 1926 and 1935 
(aged 40-49 in 1976) were married by age 20 compared 
with about two fifths of those born between 1951 and 1955 
(aged 20-24). In contrastthere has been a small increase in 
the proportion of women in Social Classes I and II who 
married in their teens, but a larger increase in the 
proportions marrying between ages 20 and 24. 


Table 4.1 Cumulative proportions of women in different birth cohorts, by social class, who were first married by given ages 

Age by which married Age and social class 


40-49 30-39 



I + 11 

IIIN 

IIIM 

IV + V 

Total 

I + II 

IIIN 

IIIM 

IV + V 

Total 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

20 

8 

8 

22 

20 

18 

9 

22 

36 

32 

28 

22 

24 

31 

55 

48 

45 

27 

51 

68 

63 

57 

25 

59 

71 

80 

73 

74 

62 

84 

89 

83 

82 

30 

81 

92 

92 

89 

89 

84 

96 

96 

93 

93 

Number of ever-married 
and single women (=100%) 

259 

196 

892 

347 

1,768 

348 

251 

904 

306 

1,896 


t Social class is based on the occupations of husbands at the time of first marriage for ever-married women and fathers’ occupations for single women. 

I Women whose husband's or father’s occupation was not coded either because the information was not collected or was not sufficiently detailed were not 
included as members of a particular social class, but they were included in the totals columns. 


Table 4.1 (continued) 

Age and social class Age by which married 

25-29 ~ 20-24 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


10 

21 

33 

41 

28 

11 

25 

38 

42 

31 

20 

34 

59 

67 

72 

59 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22 

73 

84 

87 

90 

84 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 



- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 

245 

131 

493 

164 

1,109 

215 

99 

390 

198 

956 

Number of ever-married 
and single women (=100%) 


i + ii 

IIIN 

IIIM 

IV + V 

Total 

I + II 

IIIN 

IIIM 

IV + V 

Total 
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The acceleration in the movement towards earlier 
marriage also appeared to have occurred among different 
cohorts in different social classes. For women in the 
manual classes there was a very big increase in teenage 
marriages among the 1936-45 birth cohorts (aged 30-39). 
A comparable increase in marriages between ages 20 and 
24 in Classes I and II occurred later among the 1946-50 
cohort (aged 25-29). 

One effect of these different patterns in the movement 
towards earlier marriage is that they appear to have 
widened the difference between social classes, particularly 
in relation to teenage marriages. Eight per cent of women 
in Social Classes I and II now aged 40-49 married in their 
teens. The proportion of women in Social Classes IV and 
V who did so was two and a half times as great - 21%. For 
women 20 years younger, only ten per cent of wives in 
Social Classes I and II were teenage brides but four times 
as many women in Social Classes IV and V, 41%, had 
married by the time they were 20 years old. 

Chapter 2 showed that the proportion of women who 
married in their teens and who were pregnant at marriage 
was higher than among women who married later in life. It 
is, therefore, to be expected that a higher proportion of 
women marrying manual workers would be pregnant at 
marriage than women marrying non-manual workers. 
This point is considered in the next section. 

4.2 Pre-maritally conceived first live births 

T able 4.2 shows that the proportion of women in the lower 
social classes pregnant at marriage was greater than among 
women in the higher social groups. Taking all women 
married since 1955, less than one tenth of those marrying 
men in Social Classes I and II were pregnant on marriage 
compared with one quarter of those marrying men in 
Classes IV and V. 

The previous chapter suggested that pregnancy at 
marriage was under-estimated among women married 
between 1956 and 1970 while the figure for the most 
recent, 1971-75, marriage cohort was close to that 
expected. This makes difficult any comment on the 
widening or narrowing of differences between classes 
during the years in question. However, the decline in 
premaritally conceived first live births between the 
1966-70 and 1971-75 marriage cohorts (validated from 
registration statistics in Table 3.2) appeared to have taken 
place largely among women marrying non-manual 
workers. Nearly half as many of these women were 


pregnant at marriage in 1971-75 as in 1966-70, five per 
cent compared with nine per cent. But there was no 
comparable decrease among women marrying manual 
workers. Twenty one per cent of those marrying in the late 
1960s were pregnant at marriage, twenty per cent of those 
marrying in the early 1970s. 

4.3 Time between first marriage and first live birth 

Table 3.4 presented figures which showed that women 
married between 1961 and 1965 had their first child earlier 
in marriage than those in previous cohorts. This was 
reversed among those married during the following five 
years, in spite of a higher level of pre-maritally conceived 
first births. These two cohorts of women have therefore 
been selected to show how women in different social 
classes timed their first pregnancy ending in a live birth 
after marriage. The information in Table 4.3 is more 
extensive than in Table 4.2 and shows the proportions of 
women married between 1961 and 1965 and 1966 and 
1970 who had their first live birth at different durations of 
marriage up to five years. 

In both cohorts, the proportions of women in the non- 
manual classes who had a first live birth at all marriage 
durations were lower than those among women in the 
skilled manual classes and these were lower than among 
women in the semi and unskilled manual classes. 

When the differences between the two marriage cohorts 
are considered it is clear that a change had occurred among 
women in all social classes other than Classes IV and V. 
For example, after three years of marriage the proportion 
of women in the non-manual classes who had had their 
first child fell from 65% of those married in the early 1960s 
to 54% of those married in the late 1960s. For the skilled 
manual Class, HIM, the figures were 72% and 62% 
respectively, but for Classes IV and V they were 79% and 
78%. Similar broad differences between non-manual and 
manual groups are also shown in the General Household 
Survey. 3 

Again as in Chapter 3, it is useful to exclude from the 
analysis those women who were pregnant at marriage 
since, unlike the others, they could not delay the birth of 
their first child. Table 4.4 shows for women not pregnant 
at marriage, the proportions who had had their first live 
birth at different marriage durations. For the 1961-65 
cohort it can be seen that having excluded women who 
were pregnant at marriage there remained a clear trend for 
women in non-manual classes to have their first child later 


Table 4.2 Proportions of women first married in different years in different social classes who were pregnant at 


marriage 


Year of first marriage and social classf 













1956-60 




1961-65 




1966-70 




1971-75 





I+II 

IIIN 

HIM 

IV+V 

I+II 

IIIN 

IIIM 

IV+V 

I+II 

IIIN 

IIIM 

IV+V 

I+II 

IIIN 

IIIM 

IV+V 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Proportion 

















pregnant on 
marriage 

6 

3 

12 

20 

9 

9 

16 

25 

8 

12 

19 

28 

4 

7 

18 

25 

Number of ever- 
married women 
(=100%) 

137 

127 

472 

180 

148 

130 

452 

158 

221 

124 

484 

177 

198 

123 

395 

161 


t Social class based on occupation of husband at first marriage 
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Table 4.3 Cumulative proportions of women in different social classes who had their first live birth after marriage by different 
marriage durations 


Duration of marriage 

Year of first marriage and social class + 






1961-1965 




1966-1970 




I,II,IIINM 

HIM 

IV + V 

Total 

IJIJIINM 

HIM 

IV + V 

Total 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

8 months 

9 

16 

25 

15 

9 

19 

28 

17 

2 years 

46 

56 

65 

55 

38 

50 

66 

48 

3 years 

65 

72 

79 

71 

54 

62 

78 

61 

5 years 

80 

85 

87 

84 

72 

80 

89 

78 

Number of ever-married 









women (=100%) 

278 

452 

1 58 

936 

345 

484 

177 

1,070 


t Social class based on occupation of husband at first marriage. 


Table 4.4 Cumulative proportions of women, not pregnant at marriage, in different social classes who had a first live birth after 
marriage at different marriage durations 


Duration of marriage 

Year of first marriage and social class t 






1961-1965 




1966-70 




I.II.IIINM 

IIIM 

IV + V 

Total 

UIJIINM 

IIIM 

IV + V 

Total 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

2 years 

42 

48 

53 

46 

31 

38 

53 

37 

3 years 

62 

66 

71 

65 

49 

53 

69 

53 

5 years 

78 

82 

82 

80 

70 

75 

79 

74 

Number of ever- 









married women (=100%) 

252 

380 

119 

793 

313 

392 

127 

883 


f Social class based on occupation of husband at first marriage. 


in marriage than those in Class HIM, who in turn had 
their first child rather later than women in Classes IV and 
V. However, at five years marriage duration these 
differences had disappeared; four fifths of women in all 
classes had begun childbearing. This suggests that for the 
1961-65 marriage cohort the overall trend shown in Table 

4.3 was due both to differences between classes in the 
proportions of first live births that were pre-maritally 
conceived as well as differences in the first three years of 
marriage among women not pregnant at marriage. 

In the 1966-70 marriage cohort a similar pattern to that 
described above existed at all marriage durations 
including five years. There were also substantial changes 
from the previous cohort in the interval between marriage 
and first live birth among those who were not pregnant 
when they married. However, the change towards having 
the first child later in marriage only occurred among 
women in Classes I, II and III. Women in Social Classes 
IV and V married during the late 1960s had their first 
child at the same durations as those married during the 
early 1960s. The delay in the first live birth in Classes I, II 
and III was particularly great at the earlier marriage 
durations of two and three years. 

So far it has been shown that changes in the proportion of 
pre-maritally conceived first births have tended to 
increase the differences in timing between manual and 
non-manual workers’ wives. In addition women in Classes 
IV and V who were not pregnant at marriage do not appear 
to have delayed their first births. Thus the overall 
difference between social classes in the timing of first live 
births and particularly between Classes IV and V and the 
rest, seems to be increasing. 

4.4 Live births during the first five and ten years of 
marriage 

The previous chapter described how women married at 
different ages and in different years spaced their first live 


birth after marriage; this chapter has described the social 
class differences. It now proceeds to look at the number of 
live births to different groups of women by the time they 
had been married for five and ten years respectively. 
Differences between cohorts are considered first, before 
social class differences are examined. 

Live births occurring before first marriage are excluded. 
Multiple births are counted as only one live birth. For 
these reasons the average number of live births at a given 
duration of marriage will be slightly smaller than the true 
total number of live births at that duration. This is 
because, as was shown in Table 3.3, between two and four 
per cent reported a live birth before marriage and one per 
cent of maternities were multiple births. The analysis 
takes the date of first marriage as its starting point and all 
women who had married are included. Obviously, after 
five or ten years some of these marriages will have ended, 
and some of the women will have re-married. These 
women are, however, included in the analysis. 

Table 4.5 shows the mean number of live births to women 
married at different ages and in different years by five and 
ten years marriage duration. For each marriage cohort, 
women married in their teens had more children than 
those married in their twenties who in turn had more than 
those married at age 30 or later. This was true for 
durations of both five and ten years. 

The previous chapter showed how members of the 
1961-65 marriage cohort started childbearing 
significantly earlier in their marriages than women in 
previous cohorts. However, Table 4.5 shows that they did 
not go on to have more children than women married 
previously. After five years of marriage the average 
number of live births was 1.4 for members of both the 
1956-60 and the 1961-65 cohorts. After ten years of 
marriage members of the 1961-65 cohort had slightly 
fewer children than the previous cohort, 2.0 compared 
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Table 4.5 Average number of live births at five and ten year marriage durations for women first married at different ages in different 


years 

Duration of 

Year of marriage and age at marriage 








marriage 

1956-60 




1961-65 




1966-70 




Under 

20 

20-24 

25-29 

30 & 
over 

Under 

20 

20-24 

25-29 

30 & 
over 

Under 20-24 
20 

25-29 

30 & 
over 

5 years 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

0.8 

1.7 

1.3 

1.3 

1.0 

1.5 1.1 

1.2 

1.0 




1.4 




1.4 



1.2 


10 years 

2.3 

2.1 

1.9 

1.4 

2.2 

2.0 

1.8 

1.2 







2.1 




2.0 





Number of ever- 
married women 
(=100%) 

263 

547 

128 

19 

294 

495 

106 

41 

326 605 

91 

48 


Table 4.6 Proportion of women first married in different years 
with different numbers of live births after five and ten 
years of marriage 


Number of live births 

Year of first marriage 


1956-60 

1961-65 

1966-70 


% 

% 

% 

At duration 5 years 




0 

20 

17 

22 

1 

34 

31 

37 

2 

36 

42 

36 

3 

9 

9 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 


% 

% 


At duration 10 years 




0 

10 

8 


1 

17 

21 


2 

39 

41 


3 

22 

23 


4 or more 

12 

7 


Number of ever-married 




women (=100%) 

957 

936 

1,070 


with 2.1. This decline in the average number of live births 
after ten years of marriage between the 1956-60 and 
1961-65 cohorts appears to be mostly due to a marked 
decrease in the proportion of women having four or more 
children. Twelve per cent of the 1956-60 cohort had four 
or more children after ten years of marriage compared to 
seven per cent of those married between 1961-65. This 
also compares well with the cohort analysis for women 
married at ages 20 to 24 reported by Pearce 4 . Given the 
reversal of the trend towards earlier childbearing among 
women married during the late sixties it is not surprising 
that after five years of marriage they had had fewer live 
births than women married in previous years. Table 4.5 
shows that at this duration they had an average of 1.2 
children compared with the 1.4 achieved by the previous 
two cohorts. 

The distributions of the number of live births women had 
had at five and ten years marriage duration are shown in 
Table 4.6. After five years of marriage about one fifth of 
women have no children, one third have one, two fifths 
have two and one tenth have three or more. At ten years 
marriage duration about one tenth of women have no 
children, one fifth have one, two fifths have two and about 
one third have three or more. 

4.5 Social class differences in numbers of live 
births occurring in the first five and ten years 
after marriage 

Table 4.7 considers for women first married between 1956 
and 1970 the social class differences in the number of live 


Table 4.7 Proportion of women first married between 1956 and 
1970 in different social classes with different numbers 
of live births after five years of marriage 


Number of Social classt 


live births 

I + II 

1 1 IN 

HIM 

IV + V 

Total 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

0 

21 

25 

17 

18 

19 

1 

35 

27 

36 

25 

33 

2 

39 

41 

39 

43 

39 

3 or more 

5 

7 

8 

14 

9 

Mean number 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

1.5 

1.4 

Number of ever 

- 





married women 






(=100%) 

812 

269 

1,193 

427 

2,963 


t Social class is based on husband's current occupation. Women who 
had no husband or where occupation was not coded are included in 
the total 


births that had occurred at five years marriage duration. 
The large differences observed between social classes in 
the timing of the first birth are greatly reduced by the time 
women have been married for five years. The remaining 
differences at five years arise in the proportions who are 
still childless and who have had three or more children. 
Twenty two per cent of women in the non-manual group 
were still childless compared with 17% among the manual 
group. The proportions who had had three or more 
children at five years marriage duration increased from 
five per cent of Classes I and 1 1 to 1 4% of Classes IV and V . 
These differences at the extremes of the family size 
distributions produce differences between groups in the 
mean number of live births during the first five years of 
marriage; wives of non-manual workers had an average of 
1.3 children, those of skilled manual workers 1 .4, and those 
of semi and unskilled workers 1.5. 

Table 4.8 Proportion of women first married between 1956 and 
1965 in different social classes with different numbers 
of live births after ten years of marriage 


Number of Social classt 


live births 

I + II 

1 1 IN 

IIIM 

IV + V 

Total 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

0 

1 

8 

7 

9 

9 

9 

17 

15 

17 

18 

19 

2 

47 

42 

43 

33 

40 

3 

23 

26 

21 

24 

23 

4 or more 

5 

10 

10 

16 

9 

Mean number 

2.0 

2.2 

2.1 

2.3 

2.1 

Number of ever- 
married zcomen 






(=100%,) 

5 08 

175 

755 

277 

1,893 


t Social class is based on husband's current occupation. Women rr ho 
had no husband or where occupation was not coded are included in 
the total. 
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The picture at ten years marriage duration, shown in 
Table 4.8 for women married between 1956 and 1965, 
shows even fewer differences. The proportions remaining 
childless were similar among each social group but the 
tendency for higher proportions among the lower social 
groups to have had larger families remained. 

4.6 Summary 

The results of the survey confirm the well established 
trend for women in the lower social classes to marry at 
younger ages than women higher up in the social scale. 
The largest differences were found between the 
proportions marrying in their teens. The clear gradient 
between the classes had largely disappeared by age 25 
when similar proportions were married in all social 
groups, except Social Classes I and II where differences 
persisted at age 30. Comparison of different birth cohorts 
suggested that while women in all social classes were 
marrying earlier the differences between classes in the 
proportions marrying in their teens had been widening. 

The large increase in teenage brides in Classes IV and V 
was not, however, accompanied by proportionate 
increases in pre-maritally conceived first births. For the 
four five-year marriage cohorts under consideration the 
proportion pregnant at marriage was fairly constant - less 
than one in ten brides in Classes I and II were pregnant at 
marriage compared with one in four of those in Classes IV 
and V. However, the fall in pre-maritally conceived first 
live births which occurred in the most recent cohort 
appeared to have been concentrated in the non-manual 
group. This, again, tended to widen the differences 
between the social classes. 

Much of the difference between social classes in the timing 
of all first live births among the 1961-65 cohort could be 
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accounted for by differences in the proportion of pre- 
marital conceptions. Members of the 1966-70 marriage 
cohort as a group significantly delayed their first live birth. 
Delays in the first birth, compared with the previous 
cohort occurred among all social classes, except Social 
Classes IV and V. 

When the family size of women in different classes at five 
years marriage duration was compared the major 
differences had disappeared. Seven tenths of all women 
had had either one or two children. The difference lay at 
the extremes, with higher proportions childless among 
women in the non-manual group and of women with three 
or more live births in Social Classes IV and V. At ten years 
marriage duration differences were found only in the 
proportions of women who had had four or more children. 

This chapter has aimed to show not only class differences 
in family formation behaviour but also changes between 
cohorts. As shown in Chapters 2 and 3 women born 
and/or married in different years have considerably 
altered their behaviour. From the figures in this chapter it 
is clear that although the behaviour of women in all social 
classes has changed, significant differences between them 
still remain. It even appears that at the earlier stages of 
family formation the gap between the classes may have 
widened. 
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5 Social class - expectations and resources 


What is it about social class that makes it such a reliable 
indicator of marriage and reproductive behaviour? 
Askham 1 investigating the factors related to high fertility 
among the manual social classes put forward what she 
called an ‘adaptational’ approach to the problem. 

‘It is hypothesised that a variety of situational 
factors, such as economic insecurity, poverty, low 
status and powerlessness, combine to give a group 
which has poor chances of controlling its 
environment and which has the norms which arise 
out of these relatively poor life chances’. 

This chapter tries to use the same approach. In doing so it 
aims to describe the circumstances and expectations of 
women in different social classes and to relate them to 
some aspects of the family formation process. 

Three parts of the process have been chosen for analysis - 
teenage marriage, pregnancy at marriage and family size. 
This choice, as usual, means that only part of the sample of 
women can be used. To describe expectations and 
attitudes and their variation by social class, the replies of 
all women, including for some purposes single women, 
have been used. For the analysis of family size, only the 
answers of married women aged 35 to 49 have been 
included since few of them will have further children. For 
the analysis of age and pregnancy status at marriage 


answers of married women aged thirty or over have been 
used since few women who are single at those ages will 
marry in the future. If the replies of younger married 
women had been included, those married at early ages 
would have been overrepresented and those married at 
late ages under represented. 

As in the previous chapter women’s social class has been 
derived from the occupations of their husbands, or where 
single women are included, that of their fathers. 

5.1 Social class and education 

Not surprisingly married women in the survey in the 
higher social groups had received a longer education than 
those in the lower social groups. The ages at which women 
finished full time education and any further education 
received after leaving school are shown in Table 5. 1 . Only 
16% of women in Social Class I left school at age 15 or 
earlier compared with 79% of those in Social Class V. In 
contrast, 18% of women in Class V had received some 
further education or training compared with 84% of those 
in Class I. 

Among women in the manual groups the proportions of 
those married to skilled workers who had received some 
further education or training was greater than among 
wives of unskilled workers. However, there was no great 
difference in the ages at which they had finished their 


Table 5.1 Age at completing full time education, and the different kinds of further education received by ever-married women and 
their husbands in different social classes 


Social classt 

I II 

IIIN 

HIM 

IV 

V 

All ever- 
married 






women 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Finished full time education at age: 








15 or under 

16 

33 

48 

74 

76 

79 

62 

16-18 

47 

39 

41 

23 

21 

19 

28 

19 or over 

37 

28 

11 

3 

3 

2 

10 

Received further education/training 








Secretarial 

35 

25 

31 

17 

13 

8 

20 

Trade apprenticeship 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2 

4 

3 

Nursing 

18 

10 

8 

5 

6 

2 

7 

Teaching 

15 

14 

7 

2 

i 

★ 

5 

Technical/art college 

16 

15 

10 

7 

6 

5 

9 

Tolytechnic/university 

20 

12 

5 

2 

2 

1 

5 

None 

16 

35 

44 

67 

73 

82 

58 

Husband received further education/ training 







Trade apprenticeship 

8 

11 

14 

41 

11 

9 

27 

Teaching 

1 

10 

1 

1 

1 


4 

Technical/art college 

18 

20 

30 

12 

8 

1 

13 

Polyt echn ic/un i vers ity 

70 

23 

12 

6 

3 

- 

13 

None 

12 

42 

56 

47 

78 

89 

51 

Number of ever-married, women 








(=100%) 

273 

554 

622 

2,470 

689 

226 

5,083 


t Social class is based on husband’s occupation at first marriage 

Sole. Some columns add to more than 100% because people received more than one kind of further education. 
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full-time education. This discrepancy is explained by 
considering the kinds of further education that women in 
the manual groups generally received. Of those who had 
received some kind of further training, four fifths had had 
secretarial, nursing or trade apprenticeship training. All of 
these generally involve part-time study and training on the 
job rather than lengthy periods of full-time education. 

Among women in the non-manual classes, however, there 
were differences both in length of education and in the 
proportion of women who had received some further 
education. There was a clear trend between the 
proportions of women completing their full-time 
education at age 16 or over in Social Class I and Social 
Class IIIN. The proportion of those receiving further 
education in a University, Polytechnic or College of 
Education, involving full-time study, was greater in the 
upper social group. 

The age at which women completed their full-time 
education was related to their age at marriage and to the 
chance of pre-marital pregnancy. The longer a woman had 
been in full-time education the less likely she was to marry 
in her teens or to be pregnant at marriage. In order to 
assess the influence of education it would be desirable to 
compare proportions pregnant at marriage and marrying 
in their teens in different social groups, who had been 
educated for similar lengths of time. 

For this analysis it is possible only to divide women into 
two social groups - those in the non-manual classes and 
the manual classes. Each social group was sub-divided 
into three, in which terminal education ages differed, and 
the distributions of age and pregnancy status at marriage 
were examined for each sub-group. 

Within each social class teenage marriage and pregnancy 
at marriage were more common among those who left 
school at 15 or earlier than among women whose full-time 
education ended at age 17 or later. However, there 
remained a difference between women in the non-manual 
and those in the manual groups. This is shown in Table 
5.2. 

Among the non-manual group, eight per cent of those who 
left school at 15 or earlier were pregnant when they 
married, this figure fell to five per cent of those whose full- 

Table 5.2 Age and pregnancy status at first marriage for women 
aged 30-49 in different social classes and with 
different amounts of full time education 

Social classf and age finished full time education 


Non-manual I, II, IIIN Manual IIIM, IV, V 



17 or 
more 

16 

15 or 
less 

17 or 
more 

16 

15 or 
less 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Married at age: 

Under 20 

5 

10 

21 

13 

25 

32 

20 & over 

95 

90 

79 

87 

75 

68 

At marriage: 

Pregnant 

4 

5 

8 

8 

11 

15 

Not pregnant 

96 

95 

92 

92 

89 

85 

Number of ever 
married women 

(=100%) 

394 

194 

388 

214 

265 

1,849 


+ Social class is based on husband's occupation at first marriage 


time education finished at 16 and four per cent of those 
who finished at 17 or later. The comparable proportions 
for women in the manual group were respectively 15%, 
1 1%, and eight per cent. Thus, in both social class groups 
twice as many women were pregnant at marriage in the 
least educated as in the most educated group. But for each 
education group the proportion of women in the manual 
classes pregnant at marriage was double that among 
women in the non-manual groups. A similar pattern was 
found for teenage marriage. One fifth of the least educated 
women in the non-manual class had married in their teens 
compared with one third of those in the manual group. 
Only five per cent of the most educated non-manual group 
married in their teens compared with 13% of similarly 
educated women in the manual group. 

Table 5.1 also showed the further education and training 
that husbands in different social class had received. Two 
thirds of husbands in Classes I and II had received some 
kind of further education or training, compared with one 
half of those in Class III and one fifth of those in Classes 
IV and V. The kind of further education received also 
varied by class; that of men in the non-manual class had 
taken place mainly in colleges and universities and that of 
men in the manual class mostly in the form of trade 
apprenticeships. Table 5.3 presents a similar analysis to 
that in Table 5.2 to investigate whether husband’s 
education was related to differences in age at marriage and 
pregnancy at marriage, independently of social class. 

The pattern when husband’s further education and 
training was taken into account was again similar to that 
found when women with different amounts of education 
were compared. Within both social class groups the 
proportions of teenage brides marrying men who had 
received some further education or training were smaller 
than among those marrying men with no further 
education, as were proportions pregnant at marriage. 
However, there were large differences between the social 
classes. For example, 92% of wives in the non-manual class 
who married men with further education were aged 20 or 
over at marriage. The corresponding proportion in the 
manual class was 73%. It could be argued that in the 
manual class the husband’s further training, generally an 
apprenticeship, though tending to delay marriage did so 
for a shorter period than the college/university education 
commonly received by husbands in the non-manual class. 


T able 5.3 Age and pregnancy status at first marriage for women 
aged 30-49 in different social classes by husband’s 
further education or training 



Social classf and whether husband had further 
education or training 

Non-manual I, II, IIIN 

Manual IIIM, IV, V 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 


% 

% 

% 

% 

Married at age: 





Under 20 

8 

16 

27 

31 

20 & over 

92 

84 

73 

69 

At marriage: 





Pregnant 

5 

7 

11 

16 

Not pregnant 

95 

93 

89 

84 


Number of ever- 
married women 


(=100%) 5i9 433 960 1,362 

+ Soaal class is based on husband’s occupation at first marriage 
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In conclusion, in both social groups a higher terminal age 
of full-time education for the wife and further education of 
the husband were associated with a higher age at marriage 
and a smaller chance of pregnancy at marriage. However, 
at each educational level of both husbands and wives a 
clear difference persisted between the wives of manual and 
non-manual workers. Educational differences appear to 
be closely associated with, but do not completely account 
for the differences bettween social classes. 

5.2 Social class and wife’s occupation before 
marriage 

Another factor strongly associated with social class which 
may also be expected to be related to the tendency towards 
earlier marriage and to pregnancy at marriage among the 
lower social groups is a woman’s occupation. The kind of 
job a woman holds before she is married may affect her 
views on age at marriage and timing of childbearing. It 
may be expected that because of the different nature of the 
work higher proportions of women employed on manual 
work would opt for early marriage and motherhood than 
of women employed on non-manual work. Conversely, 
views on marriage may influence the type of job sought 
after. Those who wish to marry and have children later in 
life may, for example, seek work that has career prospects. 

Table 5.4 shows the differences between social classes in 
the jobs women had before marriage. For this analysis, as 
with all others in this chapter, a woman’s social class is 
based on her husband’s occupation. The Registrar 
General’s Classification of Occupations, 1970, has been 
used to group the occupations into social classes. Neither 
the social class classification nor the more detailed Socio- 
Economic Group classification distinguish different 
women’s jobs very well since many of them fall into one 
category - Social Class III N or SEG 6 - junior non- 
manual. This includes, for example, shop assistants, 
copy typists and secretaries. However when considering 
womens’ occupations in this and the following chapter the 
SEG classification has been used. 

Not surprisingly, there were considerable social class 
differences in the SEGs to which women belonged before 
marriage. Four fifths of women marrying men in 
non-manual occupations had a non-manual job 
themselves, compared with one half of the women 

i able 5.4 Differences between married women in different 
social classes'! in the socio-economic group (SEG)J 
of job before marriage 


SEG of wife’s 
job before 
marriage 

Social class 





I + II IIIN 

HIM 

IV + V 

Total 

1-4 

5 

% 

7 

% 

2 

% 

2 

% 

1 

% 

2 

29 

14 

7 

7 

12 

7 

8-17 

45 

67 

46 

36 

46 

5 

3 

6 

8 

6 

8 

11 

36 

42 

29 

Had not worked 

6 

3 

3 

6 

5 

Number of ever- 
married women 
(=100%) 

827 

622 

2,470 

915 

5,083 


t Social class is based on husband's occupation at first marriage. 

+ ocio-economic group 1-4 employers, managers, professional; 

intermediate non-manual; 6 junior non-manual; 7 personal service; 
~ 1 manual; agricultural; armed forces and unclassified. 


marrying men in manual occupations. Within the non- 
manual group the proportion of wives in Social Classes I 
and II who had been employed in Socio-Economic 
Groups 1-5 (professional, managerial and intermediate 
jobs such as solicitors, teachers and nurses) was higher 
than among those in Class 1 1 IN. Within the manuafgroup 
the proportion of wives in Classes IV and V who had been 
employed in manual work was higher and that with a job in 
SEG 6, (junior non-manual) lower than among wives in 
Social Class HIM. 

The figures in Table 5.5 show a very similar pattern to 
those in Tables 5.2 and 5.3. For both social groups, women 
with lower status jobs before marriage were more likely to 
have married in their teens and to have been pregnant at 
marriage than were women in higher status jobs before 
marriage. However, differences in family formation 
patterns persisted between women in similar jobs in the 
different social groups. 

Extended education and comparatively high status jobs 
among both husbands and wives have been shown to be 
related to a higher age at marriage of the wife and to 
smaller chances of being pregnant at marriage. However, 
clearly these class-related education and employment 
differences do not completely account for the differences 
observed between the non-manual and manual groups. 
This suggests that there are additional powerful cultural 
and attitudinal factors which lead women in the manual 
classes to marry earlier. The chapter continues by 
exploring the effect of attitudes and expectations within 
the same kind of analytical frame work. 


Table 5.5 Age and pregnancy status at marriage for women 

born between 1926 and 1945 in different social classes 
and with different kinds of job before marriage 


Age and 

Social classt 





status at 

Non-manual I, II, IIIN 

Manual IIIM, IV, V 

marriage 

SEG of job before marriage! 




1-5 

6 

7-17 

1-5 

6 

7-17 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Married at age: 

Under 20 

4 

13 

21 

15 

28 

33 

20 & over 

96 

87 

79 

85 

72 

67 

At marriage: 

Pregnant 

4 

5 

7 

8 

12 

15 

Not pregnant 

96 

95 

93 

92 

88 

85 

Number of 
ever-married 

women (=100%) 

279 

526 

140 

199 

966 

1, 108 


t Social class is based on husband’s occupation at first marriage. 
t Socio-economic group: 1-5 employers, managers, professional and 
intermediate non-manual; 6 junior non-manual; 7-17 personal 
service, manual, agricultural, armed forces and unclassified. 

5.3 Expectation and planning 

A common explanation for many aspects of middle class 
behaviour is the notion of deferred gratification. For 
example, one explanation for the higher proportion of 
middle class children continuing education beyond the 
minimum school leaving age compared with working class 
children is that they are able to sacrifice the immediate 
benefits of earnings and the status of working in order to 
get a better job and, therefore, achieve a higher social and 
economic status in the future. This concept implies that 
people have goals and expectations about the future and 
that they are able to make decisions about alternative types 
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of behaviour in order to achieve these aims. In addition to 
deferred gratification it has been suggested that members 
of the middle class have higher or different aspirations 
from those of the working class, and that they have more 
resources which enable them to plan their lives in order to 
achieve these aspirations. 


Single women’s social class was assigned from their 
fathers’ occupations whereas that of married women was 
based on their husbands’ occupations at first marriage. 
Since not all women will marry men in the same 
occupational groups as their fathers the two tables are not 
strictly comparable. However, the general pattern is of 
interest. 


These concepts have been applied to the study of different 
patterns of family formation in different social classes. 
Most of the research has been small-scale, since small 
samples and in-depth questioning are appropriate 
methods to use in the identification of relevant 
hypotheses and possibly significant factors. This survey 
has aimed to build on this work, particularly that of 
Askham 1 and Chamberlain 2 , by developing questions 
appropriate for structured interviewing and by testing 
some basic hypotheses. 

Questions were asked about goals and expectations in 
relation to two stages of family formation - marriage and 
birth of first child. Success in achieving these goals was 
studied from answers given by women who had reached 
the appropriate stage of their lives. Some general 
questions were also asked in an attempt to classify women 
as tending towards being ‘planners’ or ‘non planners’. 

5.4 Housing expectations 

Answers to open-ended questions at the pilot stages of the 
survey showed that the goal most frequently mentioned by 
women before marriage was to have a home of their own 
rather than live with parents or relatives. Table 5.6 shows 
the kind of housing single women in different social classes 
expected to have when they were first married; Table 5.7 
compares the expectations and achievements of married 
women. 


Among the single women more in the lower classes did not 
expect a home of their own. None of those in Class I 
expected to live with parents or relatives. This percentage 
rose to nine per cent of girls in Class V. Rather 
surprisingly, no striking differences were found between 
the classes in the proportions who expected either to buy 
or to rent a home. However, the corresponding answers 
given by married women and shown in Table 5.7 suggest 
that well before marriage, the expectations of women in 
different classes were affected to different degrees, and 
this resulted in a lowering of expectations particularly 
among the lower social groups. The actual proportions of 
married and single women who expected different types of 
home are difficult to compare because analysis of the 
married women by age shows that there has been a gradual 
increase over time in the proportion of those expecting to 
have a home of their own on marriage. The single women 
were, of course, concentrated in the younger age groups. 
What is important to compare is the change from a 
common pattern of expectation to one highly 
differentiated by class. 

The answers to the question addressed to married women 
are, of course, open to a rather different interpretation 
than those addressed to single women since the former’s 
attitudes have invariably been influenced by the housing 
that they actually managed to obtain at the time of their 


Table 5.6 Housing expectationsf of single women in different social classes, for when they are married 

Social classf 



I 

II 

III N 

III M 

IV 

V 

All women 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

At marriage expects to: 








buy a home 

63 

65 

62 

61 

60 

55 

62 

rent a home 

26 

30 

31 

30 

31 

36 

30 

not get home of own 

- 

2 

2 

5 

6 

9 

4 

Don’t know 

11 

3 

5 

4 

3 


4 

Number of single women 








(=100%) 

88 

296 

108 

468 

179 

53 

1,267 

t The follozving question was asked of those single women 

who thought they would marrv: 





V.-21 - When you first get married would/do you expect to live with parents or relatives for a while or 

would/do you expect to get somewhere on your 

own? IF EXPECTED SOMEWHERE ON OWN— 






0.21a- Do/would you expect to buy a home or rent one when you first get married? 




+ Social class is based on father's occupation 







Table 5.7 Housing expectations and achievementsf for ever-married women 

in different social classes 




Social class]: 








I 

II 

IIIN 

HIM 

IV 

V 

All women 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

At marriage expected to: 








Buy a home 

51 

45 

43 

27 

21 

13 

30 

Rent a home 

42 

41 

37 

37 

44 

43 

40 

Not get home of own 

7 

14 

20 

36 

35 

44 

30 

At marriage had: 








Bought a home 

39 

37 

35 

21 

15 

9 

23 

Rented a home 

48 

43 

40 

34 

42 

37 

40 

Not got a home of own 

13 

20 

25 

45 

43 

54 

37 

Number of ever-married 








women (=100%) 

270 

543 

612 

2,437 

676 

219 

4,993 

t 0.49 as Q.21 and 21a at Table 6 then 


Q 49b - and may I just check, did you in fact get somewhere on your own by the time you were married? IF YES - What sort of home did you get? 
+ Social class is based on husband's occupation at first marriage 
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marriage. This, and the class differences, are shown in the 
bottom row of Table 5.7. The overall picture from these 
two tables seems to be that women in all classes grow up 
with very similar ideas about the kind of housing they 
would like to have when they marry. However, 
achievements tend to fall below expectations and the 
difference between the original common aim, the revised 
expectation and the housing actually acquired at the time 
of marriage increases, as the woman’s social status group 
falls. Thus, the pattern of housing at the time of marriage 
is very unequal. For example 1 3% of wives in Social Class I 
did not have a home of their own compared with 54% of 
wives in Social Class V. Thirty nine per cent of couples in 
Class I were able to buy a home when they first married 
whereas only nine per cent of Class V couples were able to 
do so. 

5.5 Expectations for obtaining household goods 
and other achievements* 

Did a similar pattern exist for other generally less 
important expectations? Both single and married women 
were asked whether they expected to obtain or save up for 
furniture and things for the home before they married. 
There were no class differences in the answers to this 
question among either single or married women. The 
married women were asked whether they in fact managed 
to obtain all, some or none of the items they expected and 
again there was a tendency for members of the non- 
manual groups to get more than those in manual. Thirty 
four per cent of women in Social Class I achieved all they 
expected in the way of furniture and things for a home and 
only one per cent were unable to obtain anything. Fewer, 
23% of women in Social Class V got everything, seven per 
cent got none of the items they expected. 


After asking about expectations for a home and furniture 
and things for it women were asked whether there was 
anything else they wanted to do or achieve before they 
married. Among both married and single women those in 
the non-manual group mentioned other aims more 
frequently than the manual group. As with housing 
expectations the differences were more pronounced 
among the married women. Fifty five per cent of Class I 
had some expectations. This percentage fell to 24% in 
Social Class V. Three quarters of single women in the non- 
manual group had some expectations compared with 
fewer than two thirds of the manual group. 

The differences were mainly accounted for by the 
proportions mentioning some kind of educational or 
job/career achievement. Not surprisingly these followed 
the patterns already described of experience in these areas 
before marriage. Among single women there were equal 
expectations in different social groups for the next two 
most desired items, travel/holidays and a car or 
motorcycle. Two fifths wanted the former and one fifth 
the latter before they married. Again, the married 
women’s answers suggest that expectations are modified 
before marriage as women realise that there is little chance 
of their being achieved. Among married women, 22% in 
Class I wanted to travel or have holidays before marriage, 
this proportion fell to 7% in Social Class V. 

The proportion of women in the non-manual group who 
were successful in achieving their aims was also much 
greater than among women in the manual group. One fifth 
of those in Class I who mentioned some expectations did 
not realise any of them. This rose to three fifths among 
those in Class V. 


*Q50 - Did you expect to get or save up for furniture and things for the 
home before you got married? 

Q51-Were there any particular things you wanted to do or achieve 
before you got married? 

Q52-Was there anything else you wanted to do or get or save up for 
before you got married? 

Note. Answers to Q51 and Q52 were combined at the coding stage. 


The expectations and achievements in the fields discussed 
above are drawn together in Table 5.8. Only married 
women are included for the sake of simplicity. 

Apart from education and job aspirations women in 
different social classes seem to have very similar 



Social classf 



■married women 

in amerent 

social classes 



I 

II 

IIIN 

HIM 

IV 

V 

All women 

Before marriage expected to: 

Get furniture and 
things for the home 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

65 

66 

76 

70 

70 

66 

69 

Get nothing for the home 

35 

34 

24 

30 

30 

34 

31 

Before marriage had: 

Got all the things wanted 

34 

33 

33 

29 

28 

23 

30 

Some of the things wanted 

30 

32 

40 

38 

40 

36 

36 

None of the things wanted 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

7 

3 

Before marriage expected to: 

Have a job/start career 

38 

26 

17 

12 

12 

8 

16 

Travel/have holidays 

22 

17 

15 

9 

8 

7 

11 

Get a car/motorcycle 

5 

3 

5 

3 

2 

4 

3 

None of these 

45 

58 

59 

70 

72 

76 

66 

Before marriage had achieved: 

All expectations 

33 

20 

14 

9 

7 

5 

12 

Some of them 

10 

8 

6 

4 

2 

4 

5 

^°ne of them 

11 

12 

19 

16 

18 

14 

16 

A umber of ever-married women 
(=100%) 

271 

542 

612 

2,442 

678 

219 

4,988 
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expectations while they are single. As marriage 
approaches their expectations and desires are modified by 
an increasing realisation of what is possible. This leads the 
responses of married women when asked retrospectively 
about pre-marriage expectations to be highly 
differentiated by social class. These appear to reflect the 
unequal success rates and levels of achievement actually 
reached at the time of marriage. 

5.6 Planning and social class 

Women in the lower social groups may hold marriage and 
childbearing as their principle objectives; they are 
certainly goals that are reached earlier in life than by 
women in the higher social groups. But before the first 
major stage of the adult life cycle, marriage, is reached, 
women in the lower social classes reduce their 
expectations for other important aspects of their lives such 
as their home, education, work and travel or holidays, to a 
greater extent than women in the higher social groups. By 
the time they are married women in higher social groups 
have also been much more successful than other women in 
achieving their aims. The concept of planning implies 
both the selection of a future goal or expectation and the 
use of available resources to achieve that goal. These 
figures suggests that women in the higher social groups 
find the whole process of planning easier than do women 
lower in the social scale. Not only do they have higher 
expectations but they have more educational and 
economic resources as a result of their social position. It is 
likely that a high rate of success with one goal leads to an 
equally ambitious aim at the next stage, creating a circular 
pattern of definite goals and the effective use of resources 
to achieve them. In contrast, women in the lower social 
classes meet disappointment and failure in not achieving 
their aims at a very early stage. This may lead them to 
abandon any idea of setting goals for the future and of 
using their more restricted resources to achieve them. 

Answers to a set of direct questions about whether or not 
people planned their lives in general confirm the above 
suggestions. Rather surprisingly, however, there were no 
clear trends with age and, therefore, no evidence from the 
survey that people become more fatalistic as they grow 
older. Women were asked; ‘some people think about what 
they want to do in their lives in the next few years so they 
can plan towards it, others tend just to let things happen. 
Which is most like you - the one who plans ahead or the 
one who lets things happen?’ (Q.10) There were no 
differences between ever-married and single women - 
45% said they planned ahead, 49% that they let things 


happen and 6% spontaneously replied that they did a bit of 
both. Of those who planned ahead 43% planned less than 
one year ahead, 40% between one and three years and 17% 
more than three years ahead. 

Of those women who said they took life as it came, one 
fifth said they would prefer to plan ahead. This preference 
was also reflected in the answers given by three fifths of 
those who said they preferred taking life as it comes. They 
gave negative reasons for this preference such as; ‘if I plan 
ahead it always goes wrong’ and ‘in the past I tended to 
plan ahead and got let down, you get so upset if things 
don’t work out’ and ‘I think it’s money really, if you’ve got 
money you plan ahead’. So all in all, of those who initally 
said they just let things happen in their life fewer than one 
quarter gave a positive indication that that was really how 
they wanted to run their lives. Another tenth gave frankly 
fatalistic reasons like ‘We’re in the Lord’s hands and I take 
whatever comes’. In summary then - 45% of women said 
they planned ahead, 32% did not but suggested they would 
prefer to if they could, 15% just let things happen and were 
happy about that and the remaining eight per cent either 
did a bit of each or were unsure why they preferred just 
letting things happen. 





For both married and single women higher proportions of 
women in Social Class I reported themselves as planners, I 
and the lowest proportion was found in Social Class V. 
This is shown in Table 5.9, together with the proportion of 
‘planners’ who planned more than a year ahead. As can be 
seen not only were women in the higher social classes more 
likely to plan ahead than in the lower social groups but 
they were also more likely to plan more than a year ahead. 

5.7 Expectations, planning and family formation 

To what extent do these class differences in expectations 
and ideas about planning account for the differences in age 
and pregnancy status at marriage observed between 
classes? No differences within classes were found between 
those women who reported educational or work 
expectations than those who did not, except for women in 
Social Classes I and II. Of those who reported that they 
wished to achieve some aim before marriage, only three 
per cent married in their teens compared with 12% who 
did not report these expectations. This suggests that for 
the majority of women - those in Classes III, IV and V - 
educational and work expectations are either achieved 
before the desired age at marriage, or that achieving them 
does not interfere with marriage. As Table 5. 1 showed, it is 
only in Classes I and II that substantial numbers of 


Table 5.9 Planning status of women of different social classe s regardless of marital status 
Planning status Social classf 



I 

II 

IIIN 

HIM 

IV 

V 

All women 

Plans ahead 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

57 

52 

48 

42 

40 

36 

45 

Lets things happen 

36 

41 

44 

53 

55 

59 

49 

A bit of each 

7 

7 

8 

5 

5 

5 

6 

Of those who plan: 
the proportion who plan ahead 

more than one year 

68 (259) 

62 (781) 

62 (321) 

53 (1,183) 

51 (355) 

42 (89) 

57 (3,239) 

Number of ever-married and single 

women (=100%) 

427 

1,368 

590 

2,588 

824 

228 

6,569 


t Social class is based on husband’s occupation for married zoomen, and father's occupation for single women 
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women received full-time education to age 19 or over. An 
ambition to enter university or a college of further 
education and the achievement of this ambition is much 
more likely to lead to postponement of marriage than is a 
desire to pass ‘O’ levels or to complete an apprenticeship 
as a hairdresser. 

It might be expected, however, that the desire to buy a 
home or find an unfurnished or council tenancy before 
marriage may have led to a postponement of marriage, 
given the difficulty and the expense involved. Since 
housing expectations had increased (towards ownership) 
for later birth cohorts of married women, only married 
women born during the ten year period 1936-1945 are 
included in Table 5.10, that is women aged 30-39 at the 
time of interview. For women in the non-manual and 
manual groups proportions marrying in their teens and 
those pregnant at marriage are compared for those with 
different housing expectations. There was a tendency in 
both social class groups for the proportion of teenage 
brides and for those pregnant at marriage to be higher 
among those women who did not expect a home of their 
own, than among those who expected to have rented 
accommodation. The proportions were smallest among 
women who expected to buy a home. There were no 
differences among women expecting to rent accommo- 
dation between those who hoped to rent furnished and 
those who expected to rent unfurnished accommodation; 
they have been combined in the table. 


Table 5.10 Age and pregnancy status at marriage for women 
aged 30-39 in different social classes and with 
different expectations for housing at marriage 

Social classt and expectations for housing 
Non-manual (I, II, III N) Manual (III M,IV,V) 



None 

Rent 

Own 

None 

Rent 

Own 

Married at age: 

% 

% 

% 

% . 

% 

% 

Under 20 

34 

15 

12 

49 

34 

23 

20 & over 

66 

85 

88 

51 

66 

77 

At marriage: 

Pregnant 

16 

8 

3 

25 

14 

10 

Not pregnant 

84 

92 

97 

75 

86 

90 

Number of 
ever-married 

women (=100%) 

62 

220 

272 

376 

464 

316 


t Social class is based on husband's occupation at first marriage 


Among women in the non-manual group who expected to 
buy a home 12% married in their teens and three per cent 
were pregnant at marriage. The comparable proportions 
for the manual group were twice as high - 23% were 
teenage brides, ten per cent were pregnant at marriage. So 
although for both social groups, reported housing 
expectations were related to age and pregnancy status at 
marriage, those in the manual group were still more likely 
than those in the non-manual group to marry early and to 
be pregnant at marriage. Greater expectations for home 
ownership may therefore partly explain why women in the 
non-manual group marry at later ages than those in the 
manual group. It is, however, impossible to deduce any 
causal relationship from these data. Other factors may 
produce a tendency towards a later age at marriage 
allowing more time for greater expectations to develop. It 
is also possible that women who marry later meet and 


marry older men so that the joint financial resources for 
house purchase available to the couple are likely to be 
greater than those of couples who meet and marry at 
younger ages. 


If a couple do not obtain the accommodation they would 
like by the time they marry, and Table 5.7 shows that some 
do not, they may aim to obtain it before they have their 
first child. Although women in different social classes who 
expect to own a home at marriage were married at 
different ages, Table 5.11 shows that there are no 
significant differences between the different social groups 
in the length of the interval between marriage and first live 
birth for women who had bought a home by the time they 
had their first child. Three fifths of them had their first 
child more than two years after marriage compared with 
two fifths of those who had a rented home and about one 
fifth of those who had no home of their own when their 
first child was born. 


Table 5.11 The interval between first marriage and first live 
birth for women of different social classes who lived 
in different types of accommodation when they had 
their first child 


Time (in 
months) 

Social classt and housing when had first child 


Non-manual 


Manual 



marriage 

and 

first baby 

Lived 

with 

parents 

Rented 

home 

Owned 

home 

Lived 

with 

parents 

Rented 

home 

Owned 

home 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

0-7 

29 

11 

3 

31 

18 

6 

8-23 

48 

46 

34 

47 

44 

36 

24 & over 

23 

43 

63 

22 

• 38 

58 

Number of 
ever-married 
women (= 100%) 

101 

329 

510 

682 

1.027 

722 


Note. Only zuomen who had been married for at least five years are 
included. 

t Social class is based on husband's occupation at time of first live birth 
after first marriage. 


This suggests that the expectations and attitudes 
discussed in this chapter, while playing only a small part in 
explaining the different age and pregnancy status at 
marriage of women in different classes, may be more 
important in explaining patterns of childbearing after 
marriage. For example, in comparing people who 
identified themselves as ‘planners’ and ‘non planners’ 
there are no meaningful differences within the manual and 
non-manual groups for teenage marriage or pregnancy at 
marriage. Flowever when the number of children of 
‘planners’ and ‘non planners’ are compared, in the next 
section, there are differences for all social groups. 


5.8 Planning, economic deprivation and family size 
As part of the analysis in the last section was restricted to 
women aged 30 or over because the variable studied was 
age at marriage and because most women who marry have 
married by that age, so in this section discussion is 
restricted to women aged 35-49, few of whom intended to 
have any more children. 

Table 5.12 then, shows for these women the proportions 
who had different numbers of children at the time of 
interview. As can be seen in both the non-manual and 
manual group those who said they ‘just let things happen’ 
had more children than those who said they tried to plan 
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Table 5.12 Number of children at interview for women aged 
between 35 and 49 in different social classes and 
with different ideas about planning 


Number of Social classt and whether planner or not 


children at 
interview 

Non-manual 

Manual 



Plans 

ahead 

Just lets 
things happen 

Plans 

ahead 

Just lets 
things happen 


% 

% 

% 

% 

0 

11 

8 

8 

7 

1 

16 

12 

20 

15 

2 

41 

34 

36 

33 

3 

22 

30 

19 

21 

4 or more 

10 

16 

17 

24 

Mean number 

2.1 

2.4 

2.3 

2.5 

Number of 
women 
(=100%) 

462 

406 

506 

802 

f Social class is based on husband’s current occupation 



their lives. In the non-manual groups ten per cent of the 
‘planners’ had had four or more children compared with 
16% of the ‘non planners’. In the manual group the 
comparable proportions were 17% and 24%. 

The explanation in the previous section suggested that 
confidence in being able to plan and control the future was 
to some extent related to the economic and other resources 
available. Askham 1 has discussed the mechanisms by 
which economic deprivation may be related to high 
fertility. In the present survey women were asked several 
questions about this aspect of their lives during each of the 
intervals between pregnancies. In particular they were 
asked whether their husband had been unemployed, how 
secure his job had been and whether the household income 
has been adequate.* 

When answers from all intervals were combined, women 
in the lower social classes reported more unemployment, 
more job insecurity and less satisfaction with their income 
than women in the higher classes. Eight per cent of 
husbands in non-manual occupations had been 
unemployed during at least one interval. This figure rose 
to 14% in Class III M and 17% in Classes IV and V. A 
similar pattern was found for job insecurity with one tenth 
of women in the non-manual group reporting this and 
more than one fifth of those in Classes IV and V. Two 
fifths of wives in the manual group reported income 
inadequacy, this fell to 37% of Class III N and 28% of 
Classes I and II. This question is likely to have been 
interpreted very differently in different social groups but 
the answers provide a subjective indication of the 
perceived adequacy of household income. 

Table 5.13 shows that for both the non-manual and the 
manual groups these economic aspects of life were 
significantly related to the number of children women 
had. Those who had experienced husband’s unemploy- 
ment, job insecurity or inadequate income had more 
children than those who had never experienced these 
difficulties. For example, among non-manual workers, 
23% of those whose husbands had been unemployed had 
had four or more children compared with 12% of those 
*Q75 - During this time would you say that the money coming into youi 
household was more than enough for what you needed, about 
enough or was it not enough? 


Table 5.13 Number of children of women born between 1926 and 
1939 in different social classes and different groups 
defined by a series of deprivation indicators 


Number of 

Social classf 





Non-manual 


Manual 



Has been 
unemployed 

Has not 
been 

unemployed 

Has been 
unemployed 

Has not 
been 

unemployed 


% 

% 

% 

% 

0 

12 

9 

3 

8 

1 

16 

14 

14 

17 

2 

26 

40 

22 

37 

3 

23 

25 

24 

19 

4 or more 

23 

12 

37 

19 

Mean number 

2.4 

2.2 

2.9 

2.3 

Number of 

women (= 100%) 

i 75 

855 

205 

1,182 

Number of 

Has had an 

Has not 

Has had an 

Has not 

children 

insecure job 

had an 
insecure job 

insecure job 

had an 
insecure job 


% 

% 

% 

% 

0 

12 

9 

5 

8 

1 

13 

14 

12 

18 

2 

23 

41 

26 

37 

3 

24 

25 

25 

18 

4 or more 

28 

11 

32 

19 

Mean number 

2.6 

2.2 

2.8 

2.3 

Number of 

women (=100%) 

100 

830 

272 

1,115 

Number of 

Has not 

Has 

Has not 

Has 

children 

had enough 

had enough 

had enough 

had enough 


money 

money 

money 

money 


% 

% 

% 

% 

0 

5 

12 

3 

a 

1 

11 

16 

11 

21 

2 

30 

41 

31 

37 

3 

34 

21 

23 

17 

4 or more 

20 

10 

32 

14 

Mean number 

2.6 

2.1 

2.8 

2.1 

Number of 

women (=100%) 

284 

646 

574 

813 


f Social class based on husband’s current occupation 


who had not experienced unemployment. The 
corresponding proportions for manual workers’ wives 
were 37% and 19%. There were similar differences for both 
the other indices. 

Although this analysis was restricted to women aged 35 to 
49 it is likely that the older women were more likely than 
the younger ones within the group to have experienced 
husband’s unemployment, job insecurity and inadequate 
income. They also had slightly larger families. Thus the 
differences observed could be the result of the ‘deprived’ 
groups containing the older part of the selected age-group. 
However, the analysis was repeated for each of the three 
five-year age-groups separately and the pattern of 
differences was similar in each of them. 

These findings tend to support the idea that economic 
insecurity and poverty may have some causal link with 
high fertility. The analysis regarding perceived adequacy 
of income can be interpreted differently since the more 
children a woman has the higher will her income have to 
be, to be regarded as adequate. 

5.9 Summary 

The previous chapter documented the considerable and 
continuing class differences in family formation 
behaviour, particularly at the early stages. This chapter 
has looked at a variety of social, economic and attitudinal 
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factors which are correlated with social class, in an attempt 
to see more clearly what aspect of social class may be 
related to different kinds of behaviour. It has also 
described the wide class differences in education, 
employment, housing, expectations and attitudes that 
exist among women in the early stages of adult life. 

A woman’s education, her job before marriage and her 
husband’s education were all related to her age and 
pregnancy status at marriage. Within each social class 
those who received more or further education and had jobs 
classed higher on the SEG scale were less likely to have 
been teenage brides or pregnant at marriage. However, 
differences between women in different social classes with 
similar educational experiences persisted. 

Answers of married women to questions about the 
expectations they had before marriage are difficult to 
interpret, because of rationalisation after the event. 

However, those women in Classes I and II who reported 
that they wished to realise educational or working 
ambitions before they married, were less likely to marry in 
their teens than those who did not report such 
expectations. That this relationship was only found among 
women in Classes I and II is probably a reflection of the 
type of education they aspired to, that is a university or 
college of education which requires full-time study into 
their twenties. In a similar way, expectation of home f 
ownership at marriage was only related to a later age at ( 
marriage in the manual group. As with a university 
education, home ownership at marriage, at least for this 
group, is an ambitious expectation. 

By the time women had had their first child, more of them 
had achieved their goal of owning a home - and among 
those that had, the interval from marriage to first birth was 
longer than among those who lived in rented 


accommodation. It is very difficult to conclude from this 
that there is a causal relationship between expecting or 
desiring home ownership and delaying marriage and/or 
the first child. However, it is likely that there is an element 
of causality since this expectation was the one by far the 
most frequently mentioned by women in the survey. 

Comparing the housing expectations of single and married 
women suggested that women lowered their expectations 
before marriage. This happened to a greater extent at the 
bottom of the class scale than at the top, showing a pattern 
of housing expectation and achievement at marriage 
which was highly differentiated by social class. 

These figures support the general idea that at the lower 
end of the class scale ambitions are more limited as are the 
resources available to achieve them and, therefore, they 
are less likely to try to plan their lives. Answers to specific 
questions about planning also showed the same class 
gradient. Answers to these questions were not, however, 
related within classes to whether or not a woman had 
married in her teens or become pregnant at marriage. 
They were related to the family size of older women in the 
sample - those saying they just let things happen had had 
more children than those who said they planned. This was 
true for all social classes. Finally, the chapter described the 
class distribution of three economic indicators - 
husband’s unemployment, employment insecurity and 
inadequacy of income. Within the non-manual as well as 
the manual group women reporting any of these 
circumstances had more children than those not reporting 
them. 
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6 Work and family formation 


Britton 1 has traced trends in women’s economic activity 
from Census, General Household Survey and Population 
Investigation Committee 2 data. These figures showed an 
increase, since 1951, in the proportion of married women 
who worked at all durations of marriage. This chapter uses 
data from the current survey to show the employment 
behaviour of women at different stages of the family 
formation process as well as trends over time. 

6.1 Women’s work before marriage 

Nearly all women have some kind of paid employment 
before they marry. Some do not, usually because they 
marry either during or shortly after their full-time 
education. A few women may engage in unpaid work 
before marriage either in the home or in family businesses. 
Only five per cent of the ever-married women in the 
survey had not worked before their first marriage. 

Existing classifications of occupations have largely been 
created for the study of male employment and the socio- 
economic status of households with male breadwinners. 
Thus they do not discriminate very finely between 
different kinds of women’s occupations. This has been 
noted in Chapter 5 and discussed at length by Gamsey 3 . 
The OPCS classification of occupations into socio- 
economic groups has however been used as it was in 
Chapter 5. 

Table 6.1 shows for four date of and age at marriage 
groups the kinds of work women did before their first 
marriage. By considering first the total columns it can be 
seen that women have come increasingly to be occupied in 
non-manual rather than manual jobs. Of those married 
during the late 1950s, 59% were in non-manual 
occupations (SEG 1-6) before their marriage. This figure 
had risen to 68% among women marrying during the early 


1970s. This increase occurred in each of the non-manual 
categories and not only among the least skilled (SEG 6). 
There was a corresponding decrease in the proportion of 
women in each category of manual work (SEG 8-17) 
before marriage but little change in the proportions of 
women in personal service occupations (SEG 7) or in the 
proportions who did not work before marriage. 

Table 5.4 showed that women in manual occupations were 
more likely to marry in their teens than women in non- 
manual occupations. Table 6.1 shows a more detailed 
analysis for three age at marriage groups; those married in 
their teens, early twenties and at ages 25 or over. In each 
cohort, those married in their teens were more likely to 
have been in a manual occupation before marriage than 
those married later, but there were no differences in the 
proportions engaged in manual work between those 
marrying at ages 20 to 24 and 25 or over. However, these 
two latter groups had different kinds of non-manual jobs. 
There was a clear trend for women married at later ages to 
have been employed more frequently in professional, 
managerial and intermediate non-manual jobs before 
marriage. Taking for example women marrying in the 
early 1970s, fewer than one per cent of teenage brides had 
professional or managerial jobs before marriage. (This is 
hardly surprising since it takes until at least age 20 to train 
for most of them.) The proportion rose to three per cent 
among woman married in their early twenties and seven 
per cent among those marrying later. The proportions for 
intermediate (SEG 5) jobs were seven per cent, 15% and 
32%. The reversed but corresponding differences for 
manual occupations were only generally noted for semi 
and unskilled work (SEG 10 and 1 1). Women marrying in 
their teens were almost twice as likely as those marrying at 
later ages to have been employed in semi and unskilled 
manual work. 


Table 6.1 Socio-economic group of women’s work before first marriage for different age at, and date of, marriage groups 


Socio-economic Year of and age at marriage 


group 

1956-60 




1961-65 




1966-70 




1971-75 





Under 

20-24 

25 & 

All 

Under 

20-24 

25 & 

All 

Under 

20-24 

25 & 

All 

Under 

20-24 

25 & 

All 


20 


over 

ages 

20 


over 

ages 

20 


over 

ages 

20 


over 

ages 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1-4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

5 

2 

1 

4 

12 

4 

★ 

3 

7 

3 

5 

5 

14 

17 

12 

4 

15 

25 

13 

6 

16 

22 

14 

7 

15 

32 

15 

6 

43 

48 

41 

45 

43 

49 

35 

45 

50 

49 

36 

48 

52 

53 

36 

50 

7 

3 

4 

10 

5 

8 

6 

8 

7 

4 

8 

4 

6 

8 

6 

2 

6 

8-9 

10 

9 

6 

9 

10 

7 

8 

8 

7 

6 

8 

7 

4 

5 

4 

4 

10-11 

30 

18 

18 

21 

25 

17 

14 

19 

21 

12 

12 

14 

21 

11 

13 

15 

12-17 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Summary: 

Worked 

94 

97 

97 

96 

92 

97 

96 

96 

91 

96 

96 

94 

94 

94 

95 

94 

Not worked 

6 

3 

3 

4 

8 

3 

4 

4 

9 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6 

Number of ever- 
married women 
(=100%) 

261 

546 

146 

953 

292 

494 

146 

932 

326 

605 

139 

1,070 

293 

483 

159 

935 


t Socio-economic group — 1-4 employers , managers , professional, 5 intermediate non-manual , 6 junior non-manual, 7 personal service, 8-9 supervisors and 
skilled manual, 10-11 semi and unskilled manual, 12-17 self employed (not professional), agricultural, armed forces and unclassified 
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A comparison of marriage cohorts shows that the greatest 
changes have taken place amongst the group of women 
marrying at ages 25 or over. Among teenage brides 
marrying between 1956 and 1960 the proportion with a 
professional, managerial or intermediate job was six per 
cent. For a similar group marrying between 1971 and 1975 
the proportion was seven per cent. For women marrying 
in their early twenties the proportions were 16% and 18% 
respectively, but for women marrying at later ages the 
proportions were 19% and 39%. Thus only among women 
who married at a relatively late age had the proportion who 
were in a job in the highest socio-economic groups 
increased (SEG 1-5). 

6.2 Work after first marriage and before first live 
birth 

The previous section showed that only about five per cent 
of women married between 1956 and 1975 did not work 
before first marriage and that there had been little change 
in that proportion. Table 6.2, which describes the type of 
work the same women did after marriage, shows however, 
that the proportion of women continuing to work after 
marriage has tended to increase. 

One of the obvious reasons why women do not work after 
marriage is that they are pregnant, or trying to conceive 
straight away. Table 3.4 showed that the first cohort to 
increase the interval between marriage and first birth was 
that of women married between 1966 and 1970 and Table 
6.2 shows that this was also the group of women in which 
the proportion working after marriage had increased when 
compared with previous cohorts. Twenty three per cent of 
women married between 1956 and 1 965 did not work after 
their marriage compared with 15% of those married 
between 1966 and 1975. The totals columns of the table 
also show the trend towards non-manual occupations 
already discussed in relation to work before marriage. 
Table 6.2 also compares those women who had had a first 
child with those who had not. For those who had not had a 
live birth since their marriage their main occupation 
during the period leading up to interview was used. In the 
case of some women this may not be the same occupation 
as the job they had after marriage, if the period had been 
interrupted by wasted pregnancies or marriage 
breakdown. However, this is unlikely to have caused large 


biases. Women in all the marriage cohorts who had not 
had a child were more likely to have worked since marriage 
than women who had had one. They were twice as likely to 
have worked in professional, managerial or intermediate 
non-manual occupations (SEG 1-5) as women who had 
had a baby. This was true of women married in the earliest 
marriage cohort, very few of whom intended to have 
another child, as well as of women married during the 
early 1970s. In all marriage cohorts except 1961-65, 
women without children were less likely to have worked in 
a personal service or manual occupation (SEG 7-17) than 
women who had had a child. 

Not surprisingly women who were pregnant at marriage 
were less likely to have worked after marriage and before 
the birth of their first child after marriage than those who 
were not pregnant but had a child later. The latter group, 
however, were less likely to have worked after marriage 
than women who had not yet had a child. The pattern was 
very similar for each of the four cohorts but taking the 
1971-75 group as an example, 67% of those pregnant at 
marriage had worked before the birth compared with 83% 
of those whose first child was born later and 95% of those 
who had not yet had a child. 

The association between manual occupation and 
pregnancy at marriage has been explored in Chapter 5. 
Together with information in Table 6.2 this suggests that 
women in non-manual occupations take longer to have a 
first live birth, and are more likely to be childless than 
women who are in personal service or manual occupations. 
Table 6.3 shows this in more detail for women who had 
been married for at least five years. 

Part (a) of the table relates to women first married between 
1956 and 1965 who thus had been married for between ten 
and twenty years at the time of interview. There was a very 
striking difference in the intervals between marriage and 
the first live birth between women who had worked in the 
highest socio-economic groups (SEG 1-4), women who 
had not worked and the rest. One quarter of the women in 
professional or managerial jobs had their first child within 
two years of marriage compared with one half of the rest of 
working women (SEG 5-17) and nearly three quarters of 
those who had not worked. There was also evidence that 


Table 6.2 Socio-economic group of women’s jobs after first marriage for women who had had and had not had their first live birth 


Socio-economic 

groupt 

Year of first marriage and whether had baby or not 








1956-60 



1961-65 



1966-70 



1971-75 




Yes. 

No 

All 

Yes 

No 

All 

Yes 

No 

All 

Yes 

No 

All 

1-4 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

2 

8 

2 

1 

6 

1 

2 

14 

4 

2 

8 

5 

5 

10 

15 

10 

10 

14 

10 

12 

21 

13 

10 

19 

15 

6 

35 

46 

36 

39 

37 

39 

42 

46 

43 

44 

48 

46 

7 

3 

2 

3 

3 

7 

4 

5 

2 

4 

3 

5 

4 

8-9 

7 

3 

7 

7 

4 

7 

5 

5 

5 

4 

3 

4 

10-11 

18 

15 

18 

16 

24 

16 

13 

10 

13 

14 

10 

12 

12-17 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Summary: 

Worked 

76 

92 

77 

77 

93 

78 

81 

98 

84 

78 

93 

86 

Not worked 

24 

8 

23 

23 

7 

22 

19 

2 

16 

22 

7 

14 

Number of ever- 
earned women 
(=100%) 

889 

61 

950 

859 

69 

928 

904 

149 

1,053 

441 

461 

902 


' Socio-economic group — 1-4 employers , managers, professional, 5 intermediate non-manual, 6 junior non-manual, 7 personal service, 8-9 supervisors 
and skilled manual, 10-11 semi and unskilled manual, 12-17 self employed (not professional), agricultural, armed forces and unclassified. 
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Table 6.3 Length of time between first marriage and first live birth for women in different kinds of jobs who first married in two time 
periods since 1955 


Time between marriage and 
first baby 

Socio- 

•economic group of job after marriaget 





1-4 

5 

6 

7-9 

10-17 

Not worked 

All women 

(a) First married 1956-65 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Under 2 years 

26 

45 

45 

58 

52 

72 

53 

2-4 years 

22 

32 

34 

27 

28 

20 

29 

5 years or more 

26 

13 

13 

9 

12 

6 

11 

Not had baby 

26 

10 

8 

6 

8 

2 

7 

Number of women 

first married 1956-65 (=100%) 

34 

193 

699 

183 

343 

426 

1,889 

(b) First married 1966-70 

Under 2 years 

27 

35 

40 

56 

58 

76 

49 

2-4 years 

21 

37 

35 

28 

25 

20 

30 

5 years or more 

4 

6 

10 

6 

6 

2 

7 

Not had baby 

48 

22 

15 

10 

11 

2 

14 

Number of women 

first married 1966-70 (=100%) 

44 

139 

449 

98 

151 

172 

1,061 


t Socio-economic group — 1-4 employers, managers, professional, 5 intermediate non-manual, 6 junior non-manual, 7-9 personal service and skilled 
manual, 10-17 semi and unskilled manual etc. 


women working in manual occupations (SEG 7-17) were 
more likely than those in non-manual (excluding 
professional and managerial) occupations (SEG 5 and 6) 
to have had their first child earlier in marriage. Although 
there was no general trend among women married 
between 1956 and 1965 for those in the higher SEG 
groups to be childless at the time of the interview (that is 
after between 10 and 20 years of marriage) there was a very 
large difference between those who worked in professional 
and managerial jobs (SEG 1-4) and the rest (SEG 5-17). 
One quarter of the former group were childless compared 
with less than one tenth of the others. 

In the next cohort of marriages, 1966-1970, (married five 
to ten years at time of interview) 27% of women in 
professional and managerial jobs had their first child 
within two years of marriage compared with 58% of 
women in semi, unskilled and agricultural jobs. Since this 
group of women had been married for only between five 
and ten years there was also a trend in the proportion still 
childless at the interview. Again as in previous cohorts, 
women in professional and managerial jobs were greatly 
different from the rest. Forty eight per cent had not had a 
child compared with 22% of women in intermediate non- 
manual jobs (SEG 5). This proportion fell to 15% of 
women in junior non-manual jobs (SEG 6) and 11% of 
women in personal service, manual and agricultural jobs 
(SEG 7-17). 

6.3 Work after the first child 

The majority of women work between their marriage and 
the birth of their first child, but how many return to work 
between births? Langford 2 was not able to examine birth 
intervals individually but he found that about one quarter 
of women included in his survey had worked between 
their first and last child, and that this proportion had not 
changed between women married during the 1940s and 
those married during the early 1960s. A similar analysis of 
the present survey showed that between the first and 
second live birth and the second and third live birth about 
one quarter of the women had returned to work. Rather as 
Langford found there were very small changes between 
the marriage cohorts. 


Table 6.4 Proportion of women who worked during the first 
live birth intervals after first marriage which 
occurred in four different time periods 



Year of live birth 




1956-60 

1961-65 

1966-70 

1971-75 


% 

% 

% 

% 

Interval before first live birth: 



Worked 

75 

76 

79 

83 

Not worked 

25 

24 

21 

17 

Number of ever- 
married women with 





a first live birth 
(=100%) 

780 

882 

902 

885 


% 

% 

% 

% 

Interval before second live birth: 



Worked 

22 

24 

24 

27 

Not worked 

78 

76 

76 

73 

Number of ever- 
married women with 
a second live birth 
(=100%) 

571 

778 

729 

747 


Different proportions of women in each of the marriage 
cohorts had had a first or second live birth after marriage. 
In particular few women in the latest cohort had had their 
second child. Another way of presenting data on economic 
activity during birth intervals is to consider the intervals 
occurring during different time periods. This has an 
additional advantage because factors influencing women’s 
employment are just as likely to be secular as related to 
date of marriage. Table 6.4 considers first and second live 
births after first marriage occurring in four five-year 
periods between 1956 and 1975. As can be seen there was 
an increase in the proportion of women who worked 
between marriage and a first live birth from 75% in the 
period 1956-60 to 83% during 1971-75. This of course 
compares with the trend between marriage cohorts 
observed from Table 6.2. The trend in the proportions 
working during the second birth interval was in the same 
direction. 

Table 6.5 shows for those who worked, the proportions 
who worked full and part-time* and the main reason they 
gave for working. Part (a) of Table 6.5 shows that just over 
one tenth of women who worked before their first live 
birth had part-time jobs. This figure has not changed 
during the twenty years studied. Not surprisingly, part (b) 
* Part-time - less than 30 hours per week. 
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Table 6.5 Full time and part-time work and reason for working 
during different birth intervals in four different time 
periods! 



Year of live birth 




1956-60 

1961-65 

1966-70 

1971-75 


% 

% 

% 

% 

(a) Worked between marriage 

and first live birth: 


Full time 

87 

87 

87 

89 

Part-time 

13 

13 

13 

11 

Worked because: 
really needed the 
money 

54 

52 

52 

44 

wanted extra things 

24 

25 

26 

28 

liked it 

21 

22 

22 

27 

Other reason 

1 

1 

★ 

1 


Number of ever-married 
women who worked 
between first marriage 


(=100%) 

580 

666 

707 

730 


% 

% 

% 

% 

(b) Worked between first and second live births: 


Full time 

50 

43 

40 

25 

Part-time 
Worked because: 

50 

57 

60 

75 

really needed the 





money 

52 

51 

48 

47 

wanted extra things 

27 

25 

27 

27 

liked it 

16 

19 

20 

22 

Other reason 

5 

5 

5 

4 

Number of ever-married 
women who worked 





between first and second 
live birth (= 100%) 

127 

182 

173 

193 


t Question 66 — Was your work mainly full time or mainly part-time? 
Question 67 — What was the main reason you worked during that 
time - was it because you really needed the money, 
because you wanted extra things for yourself and the 
family or because you liked it? 

shows that if women worked between their first and 
second child they were much more likely to have worked 
part-time. Part-time work in the second birth interval had 
also become more common during the period. One half of 
the women working before a second birth between 1956 
and 1960 had had part-time jobs. This had risen to three 
quarters of those whose second child was born between 
1971 and 1975. 

Women were asked their main reason for working during 
birth intervals (see footnote under Table 6.5 for actual 
question). There were no differences in the reasons given 


between first and second birth intervals - about one half of 
women said they worked mainly because they ‘really 
needed the money’. There were also only very small 
changes between periods in the answers to this question. 
For both first and second intervals there was some 
suggestion in the more recent periods that fewer women 
worked for money and more worked because they liked it. 

6.4 Return to work after completing a family 

About one quarter of women worked during their second 
birth interval. A similar proportion did so during their 
third birth interval. This absence of difference suggests 
that there may not be a clear relation between number of 
children and work patterns. Langford reported that the 
more children women had, the less likely were they to have 
had a job since marriage. This is a difficult hypothesis to 
test since for any marriage cohort of women the more 
children they have, the younger the youngest child is likely 
to be. Thus, those with several children may not have 
returned to work because of the age of the youngest child 
rather than because of the number of children needing 
care. (Table 6.6) 

Two marriage cohorts have been chosen to illustrate 
differences - those of 1956-60 and 1961-65 since 98% and 
91% of their members respectively did not expect 
additional children. For the cohort of women married 
between 1956 and 1960, only two per cent of whom 
expected to have additional children, there was no 
difference in the proportions of those with one, two or 
three children who had worked since their last child; 81% 
had done so. Women who had had four or more children 
were less likely to have worked, 71% had done so. Ninety 
two per cent of women who had no children had worked in 
the interval before the interview. The pattern was very 
similar among the 1961-65 cohort although smaller 
proportions of women with two or more children had 
returned to work. This is partly explained by the small 
proportion (9%) of women who intended to have another 
child, but largely by the younger ages of the youngest child 
when compared with the 1956-60 marriage cohort. 


Table 6.6 Proportion of women working and with different types of jobs in the interval before interview for women married between 
1956 and 1965 with families of different sizes 



Year of marriage and number of children 










1956-60 






1961-65 







0 

1 

2 

3 

4 & over 

All 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 & over 

All 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

During open interval: 

Worked 92 

78 

83 

79 

71 

80 

93 

80 

70 

69 

49 

71 

Not worked 

8 

22 

17 

21 

29 

20 

7 

20 

30 

31 

51 

29 

Number of ever- 
married zoomen 
(=100%) 

64 

132 

341 

220 

197 

954 

69 

147 

398 

239 

79 

932 

If worked, SEG of jobf 
1-4 9 

6 

6 

4 

3 

5 

6 

2 

3 

2 

0 

3 

5 

15 

11 

18 

18 

13 

16 

16 

9 

16 

14 

13 

14 

6 

49 

37 

33 

34 

19 

32 

41 

41 

34 

27 

18 

33 

7 

5 

10 

14 

15 

13 

13 

8 

18 

14 

17 

18 

15 

8-9 

3 

6 

3 

4 

6 

4 

5 

3 

5 

6 

3 

5 

10-11 

15 

28 

21 

21 

42 

26 

23 

24 

23 

30 

46 

26 

12-17 

3 

3 

5 

4 

4 

4 

2 

3 

6 

4 

3 

4 

Number of women who _ „ , „ 

worked (=100%) 

59 

103 

284 

173 

140 

759 

64 

117 

279 

165 


004 


t Socio economic group — 1-4 employers , managers , professional , 5 intermediate non-manual , 6 junior non-manual , 7 personal sendee, 8 9 supervisors 
and skilled manual, 10-11 semi & unskilled manual , 12-17 self employed ( not professional ), agricultural, armed forces and unclassijied. 
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When the kinds of jobs that women had done since 
completing their families are considered the distribution 
of jobs in different socio-economic groups was similar for 
those with one, two or three children. Women with no 
children were more likely than those with children to have 
worked in a non-manual occupation, 73% of those married 
between 1956 and 1960 did, compared with 56% of those 
with one, two or three children and 35% of those with four 
children. The corresponding proportions for the 1961-65 
cohort were 63%, 50% and 31%. 

6.5 Women’s work at the time of the interview 

Earlier sections have shown the kinds of jobs that women 
held at different stages of family formation. Table 6.7 
shows the proportions that were in full-time or part-time 
work at the time of the interview. Since this analysis is not 
concerned with the family formation process all women 
are considered according to their age and marital status. 

About three fifths of women in each marital status group 
were economically active, although ever-married women 
were much more likely to be working part-time than single 
women. Currently married women were also more likely 
to have been working part-time than the widowed, 
divorced or separated; 32% compared with 21%. This 
difference occurred among each age-group. 

Overall the proportions of currently married women who 
were working full-time were similar to those working part- 
time but this varied considerably with the age of the 
woman. Part-time work was least common among the 
youngest married women - seven per cent had a part-time 
job. This figure rose to two fifths of women aged 35 or over 
among whom part-time work was more common than full- 
time work. In this age-group, (35-49) currently 
married women were most likely to be economically 
active, two thirds were employed compared with about 


one half of currently married women aged 20-34 and two 
fifths of teenage married women. These figures compare 
closely with those from the General Household Survey 4 . 

Table 6.8 Proportions of working women in different age and 
marital status groups who were in different types of 
work at the time of interview in 1976 


Socio-economic 

Age 





group ' 

40-49 

30-39 

25-29 

16-24 

All ages 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Married women 






1-4 ' 

5 

5 

4 

5 

5 

5 

14 

16 

22 

1 1 

15 

6 

34 

34 

39 

50 

37 

7 

16 

12 

8 

9 

12 

8-9 

6 

4 

3 

5 

5 

10-1 1 

21 

25 

19 

16 

22 

12-17 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

Number of currently 





married women 






working (=100"4,) 

1,05b 

998 

403 

2X0 

2, 740 


12-17 


Number of w, d & s 
women working 
(=100%) 92 


78 


34 


21 


225 



% 

, % 

% 

% 

% 

Single women 






1-4 

6 

13 

10 

2 

4 

5 

26 

36 

36 

13 

18 

6 

40 

38 

33 

53 

49 

7 

3 

- 

5 

10 

8 

8-9 

7 

3 

6 

3 

4 

10-11 

14 

10 

8 

17 

15 

12-17 

4 

- 

2 

2 

2 

Number of single 
women working 
(=100%) 

72 

69 

109 

701 

951 


Marital and employment 
status 

Age 









45-49 

40-44 

35-39 

30-34 

25-29 

20-24 


16-19 

All ages 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


% 

% 

Currently married 
Working full time 

29 

30 

25 

17 

23 

39 


34 

26 

Working part-time 

39 

39 

41 

35 

20 

12 


7 

32 

Total working 

68 

69 

66 

52 

43 

51 


41 

58 

Not working 

32 

31 

34 

48 

57 

49 


59 

42 

Number of currently married 
women (=100%) 

765 

780 

815 

885 

923 

490 


76 

4,735 

Widowed, divorced or separated 









Working full time 

52 

49 

35 

47 

40 


42 


44 

Working part-time 

24 

20 

28 

25 

12 


16 


21 

Total working 

76 

69 

63 

72 

52 


58 


65 

Not working 

24 

31 

37 

28 

48 


42 


35 

Number of widowed, divorced, 
separated women (=100%) 

66 

61 

60 

57 

65 


36 


345 

Single 

Working full time 

70 

76 

87 

85 

88 

62 


53 

61 

Working part-time 

2 

4 

3 

2 

3 

1 


3 

2 

Total working 

72 

80 

90 

87 

91 

63 


56 

63 

Not working 

28 

20 

10 

13 

9 

37 


44 

37 

Number of single women 
(=100%) 

44 

50 

31 

48 

120 

429 


779 

1,501 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


Widowed, divorced and separated 

women 




1-4 

9 

5 

18 

5 

8 


5 

20 

23 

15 

5 

19 


6 

29 

35 

47 

67 

38 


7 

14 

14 

12 

14 

14 


8-9 

4 

6 

2 

_ 

4 


10-1 1 

22 

13 

6 

9 

15 



+ Socio-economic group — 1-4 employers , managers, professional, 

5 intermediate non-manual, 6 junior non-manual, 7 personal service, 
8-9 supervisors and skilled manual, 10-11 semi and unskilled manual, 
12-17 self employed (excluding professional), agricultural, armed 
forces and unclassified. 

Table 6.7 Proportions of women in different age and marital status groups who were in full or part-time employment at the time of 
interview in 1976 



Activity rates among single women varied considerably 
with age. Two fifths of those aged 16-24 were not working 
reflecting continuing full-time education. Only one tenth 
of single women aged between 25 and 39 were not 
working, this increased to one quarter of those in their 
forties. 

The type of work that the economically active women were 
doing is shown in Table 6.8. As can be seen there were no 
differences between ever-married and single women 
under 25 years old, more than half of whom had jobs in the 
junior non-manual category (SEG 6). Among older 
women, however, there were differences between the 
ever-married and single, with higher proportions of single 
women in professional, managerial and intermediate non- 
manual jobs (SEG 1-5). Ever-married women were also 
much more likely than single women to have been working 
in a personal service occupation (SEG 7) or to hold a semi 
or unskilled manual job (SEG 10-11). 

6.6 Summary 

At the time of interview in 1976, three fifths of both ever- 
married and single women were engaged in some kind of 
paid work. Very few single women, but one half of the 
ever-married women who were working worked for less 
than thirty hours a week (that is part-time). 

Only five per cent of women had not worked before their 
first marriage and an analysis of the type of work women 
did showed a trend for women in the later cohorts to have 
been more frequently employed in non-manual work 
(SEG 1-6) and less frequently in manual work (SEG 
7-17). Women who married in their teens were more likely 
than others to have been in a manual occupation before 
marriage and those married after the age of 24 were more 
likely to have held a professional or managerial job (SEG 
1-4) than those married in their early twenties. The 
increase in the proportions with the highest level jobs 
(SEG 1-5) only occurred among women married at ages 
25 or over. 


The proportion of women in employment after marriage 
has been increasing - from 77% of the 1956-60 marriage 
cohort to 86% of the 1971-75 cohort. Much of this change 
would appear to be due to a lengthening of the interval 
between marriage and first birth that was observed for 
those women married after 1965 and the correspondingly 
larger proportion of women married in those years and 
later who were still childless. Examination of intervals 
preceding first and second births also showed increases in 
activity rates between the 1956-60 and 1971-75 periods. 
There was also evidence that women were increasingly 
employed part-time rather than full-time between births. 

There were large differences in the length of the first birth 
interval between women in different occupations. Women 
in non-manual occupations waited longer after marriage 
before having their first birth than women in manual 
occupations. Women in professional and managerial jobs 
(SEG 1-4) were much more likely than other women to 
remain childless. 

For women with completed families of different sizes, the 
size of family only appeared to be an important factor in 
determining whether a woman had returned to 
employment by the time of interview if she had four or 
more children. Economic activity rates were similar for 
women with one, two or three children although, not 
surprisingly, childless women were much more likely than 
other women to have worked in the interval before being 
interviewed. 
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Separation, divorce and remarriage 


Even though divorce marks the end of marriage in the eyes 
of the law, only in a few instances does it mark the time at 
which the relationship actually ended. The survey 
collected information about the dates of separation as well 
as divorce when it occurred in addition to information 
about cohabitation prior to remarriage. More 
comprehensive information than that available from 
registration about the extent of marriage breakdown can, 
therefore, be presented to supplement the analyses of 
changing patterns of marriage and divorce undertaken 
elsewhere. 1 

This chapter begins by looking at the experience of 
marriage breakdown and remarriage among different 
cohorts of women. It then examines trends in separations 
between cohorts. Thirdly, the relationship between age 
and pregnancy status at marriage and social class and 
marriage breakdown is considered. Fourthly, the length of 
intervals between separations, divorces and remarriages 
are examined. Finally it describes the fertility of broken 
marriages. 

7.1 Position at the time of interview 

At the time of the interview 93% of the women in the 


survey who had ever been married were either married or 
living as married. One per cent were widows, three per 
cent were divorced and three per cent separated from their 
husbands. However, because of remarriage statistics 
showing their current marital status (at the time of 
interview) underestimated the extent of marital 
breakdown (including widowhood). In all, 11% of the 
married women’s first marriages had ended in separation 
and/or divorce, and the first husbands of a further two per 
cent had died. 

Table 7.1 shows for members of different marriage 
cohorts, the proportions of first marriages which had 
ended, how they had ended and the proportion who had 
remarried by the time of interview in 1976. The 
apparently similar pattern for all cohorts before 1971-75, 
of course, hides an increase in the incidence of separation 
and divorce in the later years. For example, in the 1961-65 
cohort of married women 14% have been separated or 
divorced, the same proportion as in previous cohorts even 
though their exposure to the risk of marriage breakdown 
had been shorter. The same was true for the constant eight 
per cent who had remarried. 


Table 7. 1 Proportions of women first married in different years 
who had experienced separation, divorce, death of 
husband, re-marriage by the time of interview 



Year of first marriage 





Before 

1951 

1951-55 

1956-60 

1961-65 

1966-70 

1971-75 

% % 

At the time of interview 

% 

% 

% 

% 

First marriage 
ended in: 
Separation 
Divorce 
Death of 
husband 

2 

10 

5 

2 

10 

3 

3 

10 

2 

2 

12 

1 

2 

10 

1 

3 

2 

★ 

Total 

17 

15 

15 

15 

13 

5 

Second 

marriage 

9 

8 

8 

8 

7 

1 

Total number 
of ever- 
married women 
(=100%) 

401 

784 

957 

936 

1,070 

935 


7.2 Trends in marriage breakdown 

Table 7.2 shows the proportions of women in different 
marriage cohorts whose marriages had ended in separation 
by given marriage durations. It also gives the proportions 
who divorced both in the survey and from England and 
Wales divorce statistics 2 . The two sets of figures for 
divorce compare very closely which suggests that marriage 
breakdown was reliably reported in the survey. 

The increasing frequency of marriage breakdown is also 
shown at Table 7.2. At five years marriage duration, for 
example, three per cent of those first married between 
1956 and 1960 had separated. This figure had trebled to 
nine per cent among the 1966-70 cohort. At ten years 
marriage duration six per cent of the 1956-60 cohort were 
separated. This rose to 1 1% of those married between 1961 
and 1965. 


Table 7.2 Cumulative proportions of women first married in different years who had separated (Sep.) and divorced (Div.) by given 
mar riage durations 

Duration of 
marriage 


Year of first marriage 


1956-60 


1958 


1961-65 


1963 


1966-70 


1968 


1971-73 


1973 


Sep. Div. Divorced! Sep. Div. Divorcedf Sep. Div. Divorced! Sep. Div. Divorced! 


2 years 
5 years 
10 years 
15 years 


Number of ever- 
married women 
(=100%) 


1 

3 

6 

10 


% 

1 

3 

7 


2 

5 

11 


% 

★ 

2 

6 


957 


936 


1,070 


572 


' divorced — Proportions divorced among women married in single years from England and Wales data 2 
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Table 7.3 Cumulative proportions of women first married in different years at different ages whose first marriage had ended in 
separation at given durations 


Duration of 

first marriage 

Year of first 

marriage and age 

at marriage 













Before 1956 


1956- 

60 



1961- 

65 



1966- 

70 



1971- 

73 




16-19 

20-24 

Total 

16-19 

20-24 

25 & 

Total 

16-19 

20-24 

25 & 

Total 

16-19 

20-24 

25 & 

Total 

16-19 

20-24 

25-29 

Total 







over 




over 




over 







% 

% 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

2 years 

2 

1 


1 

1 

i 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

6 

2 

i 

3 

4 

2 

2 

3 

5 years 

4 

2 


5 

3 

i 

3 

7 

4 

4 

5 

16 

7 

3 

9 





10 years 

8 

4 


10 

6 

2 

6 

18 

9 

6 

11 









15 years 
20 years 

12 

8 


17 

8 

5 

10 













& overt 

19 

11 


















Number of 
women married 




















(=100%) 

356 

508 

+ 

+ 

263 

547 

147 

957 

294 

495 

147 

936 

326 

605 

139 

1,070 

183 

292 

97 

572 


t These are the proportions of women zuhose first marriage had ended at the time of interview. 

{ While the younger age at marriage groups shozvn in the table were fully represented in the sample , the total cohort of zvomen first married before 1956 


was not. 


The table also shows how the survey has provided a ‘true’ 
measure of marriage breakdown which cannot be derived 
from divorce statistics. Propostions of women divorced at 
given marriage durations were on average about half the 
proportions separated. Among the 1961-65 cohort, for 
example, 1 1% had separated by ten years marriage 
duration but only six per cent had actually divorced. 

Table 7.3 shows clearly the high risk of separation for 
women who marry in their teens, compared with those 
who marry later. The marriages of women first married at 
age 25 or over were least likely to end in separation 
although the difference between them and those marrying 
at ages 20 to 24 was not nearly as large as the difference 
between those aged 20-24 at marriage and those marrying 
in their teens. 

7.3 Marriage breakdown and its relationship with 
age and pregnancy status at marriage 
Table 7.3 showed that at all durations of marriage the 
proportion of women who married in their teens who had 
been separated from their first husband was about double 
that among women who married at age 20 or over. A 
common characteristic of women who married in their 
teens was being pregnant on marriage. To what extent was 
this factor responsible for the different experience of 
separation? Because of the under-reporting of pre-marital 
pregnancies discussed in Chapter 3 some women who 
were pregnant on marriage have not been identified. 


However this bias is likely to have led to under-estimation 
of any differences between groups of women who were or 
were not pregnant at marriage. 

Table 7.4 shows for women married yi different years the 
proportions separated at given marriage durations. These 
figures are given for each of four age and pregnancy status 
at marriage groups. After two years of marriage the 
proportion of marriages that had ended was small, and no 
particular pattern of differences between the groups 
emerged. After five years, however, the difference 
between those married in their teens and those married 
later had become apparent, but there was no consistent 
tendency for the marriages of those pregnant at marriage 
to have ended in separation more frequently than those of 
women not pregnant at marriage. Among those married in 
their teens before 1961 the proportion of those whd were 
separated at longer marriage durations was the same 
among women pregnant and not pregnant at marriage. 
One tenth of both groups were separated by their tenth 
marriage anniversary and one fifth at the time of the 
interview in 1976. There was, however, a distinct 
difference among those married at ages 20 or over. Among 
those who were pregnant at marriage the proportion 
separated was similar to that among women marrying in 
their teens, about one fifth compared with around one 
tenth of women married at age 20 or over and not pregnant 
at marriage. 


Table 7.4 Cumulative proportions of women with different age and pregnancy status at first marriage whose marriage had ended at 


given marriage durations 


Duration 

Year of marriage and age and pregnancy status at marriage 








of marriage 

Before 1956 




1956-60 





1961-65 






Pregnant 

Not pregnant 

All 

Pregnant 


Not pregnant 

All 

Pregnant 


Not pregnant 

All 


Under 

20 

20 & 
over 

Under 

20 

20 & 
over 


Under 20 & 
20 over 

Under 

20 

20 & 
over 


Under 20 & 
20 over 

Under 

20 

20 & 
over 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

2 years 

1 

i 

2 

★ 


3 

- 

1 

i 

1 

- 

4 

3 

i 

2 

5 years 

1 

i 

5 

i 


6 

2 

4 

2 

3 

4 

5 

8 

4 

5 

10 years 

8 

6 

8 

3 


10 

8 

10 

5 

6 

26 

7 

15 

8 

11 

10 or more years t 

18 

22 

19 

8 


19 

17 

21 

10 

13 






Total number of 
women (=100%) 

65 

68 

291 

761 

t 

62 

47 

201 

647 

957 

88 

55 

206 

587 

936 


t These are the proportions of women at the time of interview. 

+ The total cohort of women married before 1956 was not fully represented in the sample. 
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Thus, there was no clear evidence from the survey that 
pre-marital pregnancy was associated with marriage 
breakdown among women marrying in their teens before 
1961. It appeared, however, to be associated for women 
marrying at later ages. Women marrying in their teens and 
those married at later ages when pregnant experienced 
similar rates of marriage breakdown which were 
considerably greater than those for women marrying at 
age 20 or over who were not pregnant at marriage. 

Among women married since 1960, the increase in 
marriage breakdown that accompanied the introduction of 
the Divorce Reform Act in 1971 affected the four age and 
pregnancy status at marriage groups differently. The step- 
wise line in Table 7.4 indicates approximately the point at 
which it would have begun to affect each of the marriage 
cohorts. Among women married between 1961 and 1965 
the proportion separated at ten years duration of marriage 
was very different among those pregnant and those not 
pregnant at marriage. This was different from the 
previous marriage cohort and at shorter durations of 
marriage. Twenty six per cent of teenage pregnant brides 
were separated by their tenth wedding anniversary 
compared with 15% of non-pregnant teenage brides. A 
similar difference was found at five years duration of 
marriage for teenage brides married during the late 1960s. 
However, because of the small numbers involved it is not 
safe to conclude that the differences are real, though the 
conclusion derives some support from the fact that all the 
differences are in the same direction. 

7.4 Social class and marriage breakdown 

As has been shown, age at marriage is an important factor 
in explaining different rates of marital breakdown. It is 


also related to social class as described in Chapter 4. The 
purpose of this section therefore is first to discover 
whether there are any social class differences in marriage 
breakdown patterns and secondly to assess the effect of age 
at marriage for different social groups. 

For the purpose of this analysis social class was 
determined from the occupation of the woman’s husband 
at the time of first marriage. It would have been 
appropriate to have used occupation at the time of 
separation. However, to find comparable data for women 
who did not separate would have involved an extremely 
complex analysis to match durations of marriage and 
identify the occupations of husbands in a variety of 
different pregnancy intervals. The former approach was 
therefore adopted. Table 7.5 compares women who 
married men in non-manual occupations with those whose 
husbands were manual workers. 

After two years of marriage there were no consistent 
differences between the classes in the proportions of 
marriages that had broken down. However after five years 
a small difference emerged in all four cohorts that 
persisted at later marriage durations. For example ten per 
cent of non-manual class women married before 1956 
were separated at the time of interview compared with 
12% of manual class women. For women married between 
1966 and 1970 the difference after five years of marriage 
was eight per cent of the non-manual group compared 
with ten per cent of the manual group. These differences 
are small and not statistically significant. They are, 
however, consistent and in the expected direction given 
the relationship between teenage marriage and social class 
and marriage breakdown. It might even be expected that 


Table 7.5 Cumulative proportions of women married in different years in different social classesf whose first marriages had 
ended at given durations of marriage 


Cumulative 
proportion 
separated by 

Year of marriage and social class 






Before 1956 


1956-60 


1961-65 


1966-70 


NM 

M 

NM 

M 

NM 

M 

NM 

M 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

2 years 

★ 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

5 

3 

5 years 

1 

3 

3 

3 

4 

6 

8 

10 

10 years 

4 

5 

5 

8 

9 

12 



10 years or more| 

10 

12 

11 

13 





Number of ever- 
married women 









(=100%) 

241 

906 

264 

652 

278 

610 

345 

661 


t Social class was based on husband’s occupation at first marriage 
t These are the proportions separated at the time of interview 


Table 7.4 ( continued ) 


^ ear of marriage and age and pregnancy 

' status at marriage 



Duration 
of marriage 

1966-70 




1971-73 




Pregnant 

Not pregnant 

All 

Pregnant 

Not pregnant 

All 

Under 

20 

20 & 
over 

Under 

20 

20 & 
over 

Under 20 & 
20 over 

Under 

20 

20 & 
over 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% % 

% 

% 

% 


8 

4 

4 

2 

3 

4 6 

4 

2 

3 

2 years 

19 

12 

15 

5 

9 





5 years 










10 years 










10 or more yearsf 










Total number of 


81 

220 

663 

1,070 

56 34 

127 

355 

572 

women (=100%) 
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Table 7.6 Cumulative proportions of women in different social classes and age at marriage groups whose first marriage had ended 
by given marriage durations 


Cumulative 

Year of marriage, social classt and age at marriage 










proportions 

Before 1956 



1956-60 



1961-65 



1966-70 



separated by 

















NM 


M 


NM 


M 


NM 


M 


NM 


M 



Under 

20 and 

Under 

20 and 

Under 

20 and 

Under 

20 and 

Under 

20 and 

Under 

20 and 

Under 

20 and 

Under 

20 and 


20 

over 

20 

over 

20 

over 

20 

over 

20 

over 

20 

over 

20 

over 

20 

over 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

2 years 

- 

★ 

3 

i 

2 

2 

1 

i 

2 

2 

3 

2 

10 

4 

6 

3 

5 years 

- 

i 

5 

i 

8 

2 

4 

3 

7 

3 

7 

5 

17 

6 

15 

7 

10 years 
10 or more 

5 

4 

9 

3 

10 

4 

11 

6 

22 

7 

17 

9 





yearsf 

21 

8 

19 

9 

24 

8 

20 

10 









Number of ever- 
married women 
(=100%) 

38 

203 

307 

599 

49 

215 

205 

447 

46 

232 

234 

376 

58 

287 

242 

419 


t Social class was based on husband's occupation at the time of first marriage 
| These are the proportions separated at the time of the interview. 


because of this the differences would have been larger. But 
Table 7.6 shows that teenage marriages in which the 
husband is in a non-manual occupation appear to be 
somewhat more likely to break down than teenage 
marriages among manual workers. Again the differences 
are consistent but small. At the time of interview 23% of 
marriages in the non-manual group occurring before 1960 
had ended compared with 19% of those in the manual 
group. For the more recently married, the 1966-70 cohort, 
17% of the non-manual groups had separated compared 
with 15% of the manual group. 

There were similar even smaller differences in the 
opposite direction for marriages where the bride was aged 
20 or over. The proportion of marriages breaking down 
was very slightly greater in the manual group than in the 
non-manual. Thus, taking both factors (social class and 
age at marriage) into account, age at marriage must have 
accounted for most of the differences between classes in 
marriage breakdown rates. These differences were smaller 
than expected because the marriages of teenage brides in 
the non-manual group seemed to be more vulnerable than 
those in the manual. These conclusions must be regarded 
with caution because of the small numbers involved; they 
have only been drawn because of the similarity of the 
differences among each of the marriage cohorts. 

7.5 Intervals between separation and divorce and 
separation and remarriage 

The separations ending first marriages of women in the 
survey are not, of course, completely representative of 
separations occurring at any given time because of the age 
limits of women who were included. However, 


Table 7.7 Cumulative proportions of women separated in 

different years who were divorced at one, two, three, 
four, six, eight and ten years after the separation from 
their first husbands 


Divorced by 

Date of separation ending first marriage 



1961-65 

1966-69 

1970-71 

1972-73 

1974-75 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1 year 

8 

14 

12 

19 

23 

2 years 

23 

37 

35 

44 


3 years 

41 

50 

55 

65 


4 years 

60 

65 

69 



6 years 

77 

78 




8 years 

82 





10 years 

87 





Number of ever- 
separated women 
(=100%) 

78 

82 

78 

86 

105 


information on the length of time between the separations 
and divorces experienced by women in the survey are 
presented in Table 7.7 by year of the occurrence of 
separation. 

Table 7.7 shows that there has been a general tendency for 
women to obtain a divorce sooner after their separation. 
For example 41% of women whose first marriages ended 
between 1961 and 1965 were divorced within three years. 
This figure had increased to 65% among women separated 
in 1972-3. Divorces within the first year of separation had 
also become more common. About one tenth of 
separations occurring before 1966 were finalised by a 
divorce within a year compared with about one fifth of 
those occurring between 1972 and 1975. 

While it is not possible to predict the pattern of intervals 
between separation and divorce for the recently separated 
the figures suggest that around two thirds of separations 
have resulted in a divorce within four years of separation 
and nine tenths after ten years. 

Table 7.8 Cumulative proportions of women separated in 

different years who were re-married or co-habiting at 
one, two, three, four, six, eight and ten years after the 
separation 



Date of separation ending first marriage 



1961- 

-65 

1966-69 

1970-71 

1972-73 

1974-75 

By 1 year - 
re-married 
co-habiting 

% 

0 

- 7 

% 

% 

12} 14 

% 

% 

9} 13 

By 2 years - 
re-married 
co-habiting 

12] 

-17 

lo} 16 

IS}* 

ll} 20 


By 3 years - 
re-married 
co-habiting 

K] 

-26 

Jj]-22 

Is} 35 

I 2} 29 


By 4 years - 
re-married 
co-habiting 

20"1 
14 J 

-34 

d]- 34 

2 o} 48 



By 6 years - 
re-married 
co-habiting 

373 

16 J 

-53 





By 8 years - 
re-married 
co-habiting 

481 

17 J 

-65 





By 10 years - 
re-married 
co-habiting 

53] 

18 J 

-71 





Number of 
separated 
women (=100%) 

83 


88 

83 

89 

107 
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In Table 7.8 intervals between separation and re-marriage 
are shown. As was mentioned in Chapter 2 more than one 
quarter of ‘remarriages’ were in fact cohabitations, some 
of which subsequently became legal marriages. The table 
separates marriages from cohabiting unions. But figures 
for the cumulative proportions of separated women who 
were either remarried or cohabiting at different periods 
after separation indicate that there has been a general but 
not very dramatic or consistent trend towards ’re- 
marriage’ occurring sooner after separation. However, by 
six years after separation there is no evidence that 
increasing proportions of separated women have 
‘remarried’. 

It appears from the table that these movements hold both 
for ‘remarriages’ that were reported as marriages and for 
cohabitations. The latter were much more common than 
‘true’ marriages during the first year of separation, equally 
frequent after three years, but higher proportions of 
women were remarried than cohabiting four years after 
separation. 

In summary then, there has been a trend towards a shorter 
interval between separation and divorce. There has also 
been a less consistent trend for women to remarry or 
cohabit with a new partner in the early years after 
separation. 

7.6 Fertility and broken first marriages 
This section presents data on the number of children born 
in first marriages that ended by separation of the parties. 
At first sight it would appear that the number of live births 
between the date of marriage and the date of separation 


Table 7.9 Proportions of women first married at different ages 
with different numbers of children born in 
marriagest of different durations 




Age at marriage 

Under 20 & 
20 over 

Total 



% 

% 

% 


Women separated within two 

years of marriage 



1 Number of live births: 0 

47 

53 

50 


1 

51 

40 

46 


2 & over 

2 

7 

4 


Number of women married 





before 1973 (=100%) 

43 

45 

88 


u; % % % 

V\ omen separated after between two and five years of marriage 


Number of live births: 0 

27 

46 

36 


1 

43 

29 

36 


2 & over 

30 

25 

28 


Number of women married 





before 1970 (=100%) 

63 

59 

122 


vv % % % 

omen separated after between five and ten years of marriage 


Number of live births: 0 

10 

22 

16 


1 

13 

23 

19 


2 & over 

77 

55 

65 


Number of women married 





before 1965 (=100%) 

62 

63 

125 


Women separated after ten or 

% % % 

more years of marriage 


Number of live births: 0 

9 

10 

9 


i 

14 

15 

15 


2 & over 

77 

75 

76 


Number of women married 





before 1960 (=100%) 

65 

84 

149 


t ee text for detailed explanation of definition 



















should be counted. However, the dates of marriages, 
separations, divorces, remarriages and births were plotted 
graphically for a sample of women who had experienced a 
marriage breakdown. This graphical presentation showed 
that two fairly common occurrences among these women 
were a live birth just before a marriage or a live birth just 
after a separation but not followed within a year by a 
remarriage or period of cohabitation. For that reason the 
period studied was extended to include eleven months on 
either side of marriage or separation. Thus, when the 
fertility of these first marriages is described the measure 
includes live births occurring to the woman in the eleven 
months before her first marriage and after her separation. 

Table 7.9, therefore, shows how many children women 
had had at the time of, or shortly after, their separation 
from their first husband. Small numbers preclude an 
analysis for different marriage cohorts but figures are 
given for different age at marriage and duration of 
marriage groups. As Table 3.4 showed, those marrying in 
their teens had shorter first birth intervals than those 
marrying at later ages, but by ten years marriage duration 
similar proportions of women had started childbearing. A 
comparable pattern was observed for different age at 
marriage groups among women whose marriages had 
ended at different durations. 

Among marriages that lasted for less than two years - all 
those first married before 1973 have been included - half 
the women had some children when they separated. A 
small proportion, (four per cent), had two or more. Sixty 
four per cent of women separating between two and five 
years after marriage had children. The corresponding 
proportions among those separated after five to nine years 
and ten or more years of marriage were 84% and 91%. 

How did the fertility of the marriages that had 
broken down compare with those that continued? Table 
3.4 showed that at two years marriage duration just over 
one half of women had started childbearing. By five years 
duration four fifths had and by ten years duration nine 
tenths had a child. Table 7.9 suggests that there are no 
great differences in the proportions of separated and non- 
separated women who had children at different marriage 
durations. 

However, to make exact comparisons, the proportions 
separated and the numbers of children born to women 
married at similar ages in the same years should be 
compared at yearly marriage durations. But even in a large 
survey such as this the number of separated women was 
small; 572 of the 5083 first marriages had ended in 
separation, which precludes this type of analysis. 

7.7 Summary 

The chapter began by showing that at given marriage 
durations only about the half of the marriages that have 
broken down appear in figures relating to divorce. 
Answers to questions about the date of separation 
illustrated the increasing tendency for marriages to 
breakdown. Comparing women first married in the late 
1 950’s with those married in the late 1 960 s the proportion 
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separated during the first ten years of marriage had more 
than doubled. 

Women marrying in their teens experienced much higher 
rates of marriage breakdown than those marrying at later 
ages. For women marrying before 1961, pregnancy at 
marriage appeared not to be associated with higher rates of 
breakdown among teenage brides, although this was the 
case among women marrying at later ages. All teenage 
brides and pregnant older brides experienced similar 
breakdown rates that were twice as high as those among 
women married at age twenty or over and not pregnant. At 
the time of interview, at least fifteen years after marriage, 
one fifth of the former group were separated compared 
with one tenth of the latter. For women married in the 
1960s breakdown rates were higher for those pregnant at 
marriage in both age at marriage groups than for those not 
pregnant. Thus teenage brides who were pregnant at 
marriage appear to have been more likely to have 
experienced a marriage breakdown than women in other 
groups. 

These differences suggested that since early marriage and 
pregnancy at marriage were more common among the 
manual group, women in this group would experience 
higher rates of marriage breakdown than non-manual 
group women. While this was true, the differences were 
very small and rather smaller than expected. 


An analysis of intervals between separation and divorce 
and separation and remarriage showed that although 
separations occurring at different times since 1960 were 
not necessarily fully representative both intervals had 
become shorter. This was particularly true for the interval 
between separation and divorce. 

An analysis of the effects of broken marriage and re- 
marriage on fertility was beyond the scope of the survey 
since only 572 women distributed among the wide variety 
of age at, and date of marriage groups had experienced 
separation from their first husband. However, an analysis 
of the number of children born to women by the time of 
their separation suggested that there were no major 
differences between them and comparable women who 
had not separated. Half the marriages ending within two 
years of marriage involved children. Children were 
involved in nearly two thirds of marriages lasting between 
two and five years, more than four fifths of those lasting 
between five and ten years and nine tenths of those 
breaking down after ten years or more. 
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8 Use of contraception 


Women were asked whether or not they had used different 
methods of contraception during the intervals leading up 
to all pregnancy and marriage events as well as about 
current use in 1976. In this chapter, selections from these 
data are presented with three main objectives in mind. 
The first is to describe the extent of current use of 
contraception by all women in the reproductive age 
group. The other two are concerned with the extent of 
contraceptive use at different stages of the family 
formation process and with changes over time. The 
analysis is thus restricted to the four five-year cohorts of 
women married since 1955. This is the first time in a large 
scale national survey that questions were asked about 
sexual activity and contraceptive use before marriage. The 
second aim in this chapter is therefore to show how 
contraceptive use before marriage has increased, 
particularly in relation to the changing patterns of pre- 
marital sexual activity described in Chapter 2. The final 
aim is to look at successive marriage cohorts and the extent 
to which contraception was used during the first three 
birth intervals after marriage. 

8.1 Fecundity 

Before considering the use of contraception it is desirable 
to assess whether or not a woman needs to use a method of 
birth control. There are two aspects of this, neither of 
them easy to elicit at a survey interview. The first is the 
woman’s physiological ability to conceive, and the second 
the extent of her sexual activity. Many women of 
reproductive age do not know whether they are 
physiologically capable of conceiving because they have 
never tried. Others may suspect that they have difficulties 
but even extensive medical tests, which not many will have 
undergone, cannot always confirm that a woman is sterile. 

All women in the survey were asked, ‘as far as you know 
could you have a(nother) baby if you wanted to or is there 
some reason why it would be impossible or why you might 
have difficulty?’ Those who felt it was impossible or 
difficult were then handed a card (see Question 103) 
listing possible reasons for sterility to help them and the 
interviewer record an answer in sufficient detail to be used 
for analysis. If menopause was given as a reason, women 
were asked for the month and year of their last menstrual 
period. If this date was one year or more before the 
interview*, the woman was treated as sterile for the rest of 
the interview as were those whose sterility was the result of 
an operation (or husband’s sterilisation). These reasons 
were given priority in recording of answers because they 
depended on factual information such as dates of 

This follows the procedure of McKinlay et al 1 and Bone 2 . 


operation and menstrual periods. But inevitably some 
women who had neither reached menopause, nor lived in a 
union in which one partner had undergone a sterilising 
operation nevertheless thought that conception was 
impossible or difficult for them to achieve. In these cases 
only those who thought conception was impossible were 
treated as sterile. 

Altogether 17% of the women in the survey were sterile by 
the above criteria. Six per cent were either pregnant or 
trying to conceive and the remaining 77% thought they 
could have a baby if they wanted to. All these women were 
regarded as fecund. Table 8.1 shows for women of 
different marital status information relating to current 
fecundity, contraceptive use and sexual activity. Eighty 
three per cent of women aged 16-49 were currently 
sexually active. Of those who were fecund, living in a 
sexual relationship and not pregnant or trying to conceive, 
85% were using some method of contraception. These data 
are presented in more detail for different age-groups and 
marital status in Table 1 of Appendix 4. 


Table 8.1 Fecundity, sexual activity and contraceptive use at 
the time of interview for women of different marital 
status 



Marital status 



Currently 

married 

Single 

Widowed, All 
divorced, women 
separated 


% 

% 

% % 

Fecund 

No sexual relationship 

I 

65 

40 17 

Sexual relationship and: 
using contraception 

57 

33 

34 51 

not using 
contraception 

12 

2 

8 9 

Pregnant 

4 

★ 

3 

Trying to conceive 

4 

- 

1 3 

Infecund 

Informant/husband 

sterilised 

15 


8 11 

Hysterectomy/ 
operation/injury 
resulting in sterility 

4 

★ 

4 3 

Menopause 

2 

- 

5 2 

Thought conception 
impossible 

1 

★ 

* 1 

Number of women 
(=100%) 

4,718 

1,495 

328 6,541 


8.2 Current use of contraception 

Women were asked, ‘are you using a method of preventing 
you becoming pregnant at present?’ (Q.99). They were 
handed a card which gave a comprehensive list of 
contraceptive methods with their various names or 
explanations: 

1. Withdrawal (the man is careful and pulls out before 
climax). 

2. Sheath, condom, Durex, French letter. 
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3. The pill. 

4. Diaphragm, cap or Dutch cap. 

5. Coil, loop or intrauterine device. 

6. Chemicals, spermicides, ‘C’ film. 

7. Rhythm or safe period. 

8. Male or female sterilisation. 

9. Abstain (not having sex for several months to avoid 
getting pregnant). 

10. Any other methods. 

It is possible, particularly with methods used only at 
intercourse like withdrawal, sheath, cap and chemicals, 
that some under-reporting may have occurred. This 
would have been most likely among women who did not 
have intercourse very often. They may have felt-that ‘at 
present’ did not apply to them and answered ‘no’ to 
Question 99. 

This analysis of current use considers women in different 
age-groups rather than marriage cohorts. Birth control 
services are now directed at and provided for all women 
(and men) of all ages regardless of marital status. A birth 
cohort approach allows all women to be considered 
together. Also indications for the use of some methods 
such as the pill and sterilisation may depend on a woman’s 
age. A marriage cohort analysis is however given at Table 2 
of Appendix 4. 

In considering current use of contraception women who 
had no need to use birth control have been excluded; that 
is those who were pregnant or trying to conceive and those 
who had become sterile for other than contraceptive 
reasons. Since male and female sterilisation are 
increasingly common methods of birth control, those who 
used these methods are included in the following tables. 

Table 8.2 shows the proportions of ever-married women 
of different ages who were currently using different 
methods of birth control. Withdrawal, the sheath, 
sterilisation and ‘other’ methods were more popular 
among women in the older age-groups than among 
younger women. The reverse was the case for the 
contraceptive pill which was used by more than three 
fifths of women aged under 25 and by fewer than one tenth 
of those aged 45 to 49. The intrauterine contraceptive 
device (IUD) was used more frequently by women in the 


25-39 group than by either younger or older women. Non- 
use was more than twice as frequent among women aged 
40 or over than among younger women. 

Table 8.3 gives contraceptive use figures for currently 
married and widowed, divorced and separated women. 
Since 93% of the ever-married women were married at the 
time of the interview, patterns of use among the currently 
married were very similar to those of the whole group. 
Rather surprisingly however, the use of female methods of 
contraception among the widowed, divorced and 
separated was at a similar level to that among the currently 
married. This was particularly true for female sterilisation 
and the oral contraceptive pill. Not surprisingly though, 
the use of male methods like the sheath, withdrawal and 
vasectomy were little used and non-use of any method was 
much more common than among the currently married. 
Non-use was of course largely related to not being 
involved in a sexual relationship. But the findings imply 
that sexually active widowed, divorced and separated 
women used female methods of contraception to a much 
greater extent than the currently married. 

The proportion of single women who were sexually active 
and, therefore, using contraception was smaller than 
among married women of the same age. This makes 
comparisons difficult. However, to put contraceptive use 
among single women into perspective, Table 8.4 shows the 
proportions of single women of different ages who were 
currently using contraception. Use in relation to sexual 
activity will be discussed in the next chapter. 

A quarter of all single women aged 16-19 were using some 
method of contraception. Use was most widespread 
among women in the 20-24 year age-group where almost 
half were using some method. At older ages the 
proportions of single women using contraception 
declined; only one tenth of single women in their forties 
were currently using contraception. 

Twenty six per cent of all fecund single women were using 
the pill. A similar proportion (28%) of ever-married 
women used this method. In contrast the partners of only 
four per cent of single women used the second most 
popular method, the sheath. Other methods were used 
only by small numbers of single women. 


Table 8.2 Current use of contraception by all ever-married women of different ages 


Method of contraception 

Age at interview 








45-49 

40-44 

35-39 

30-34 

25-29 

20-24 

16-19 

All ages 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

All ever-married 
Withdrawal 

13 

10 

8 

5 

5 

2 

1 

7 

Sheath/condom 

29 

22 

22 

20 

16 

11 

14 

20 

Pill 

8 

13 

17 

30 

46 

66 

61 

28 

Cap 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

★ 

- 

2 

IUD 

2 

5 

9 

9 

10 

7 

8 

7 

Female sterilisation 

8 

13 

16 

10 

4 

2 

_ 

9 

Male sterilisation 

2 

9 

12 

12 

6 

2 

1 

8 

Other methods 

5 

5 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

Summary: 

Using method 

65 

78 

87 

89 

87 

90 

85 

83 

Not using method 

35 

22 

13 

11 

13 

10 

15 

17 

m hlumber of ever-married women 
(=100%) t 

616 

747 

802 

843 

828 

414 

65 

4,315 


t Excluding those who were sterile for non-contraceptive reasons , pregnant or trying to conceive. 

Note. Columns do not always add up to 100% because some women used more than one method of contraception 
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Table 8.3 Current use of contraception by currently married and widowed, divorced or separated women of different ages 

Method of contraception 

Age at interview 







45-49 

40-44 

35-39 

30-34 

25-29 

20-24 

16-19 

16-49 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

(a) Currently married 









Withdrawal 

14 

10 

8 

5 

5 

2 

2 

8 

Sheath/condom 

31 

24 

23 

21 

17 

12 

15 

22 

Pill 

8 

13 

18 

29 

46 

67 

62 

28 

Cap 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

★ 

- 

2 

1UD 

1 

5 

9 

9 

10 

7 

8 

7 

Female sterilisation 

9 

13 

15 

11 

4 

2 

- 

9 

Male sterilisation 

2 

10 

13 

13 

7 

2 

1 

9 

Other methods 

5 

5 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

Summary: 









Using method 

69 

82 

90 

91 

90 

92 

87 

86 

Not using method 

31 

18 

10 

9 

10 

8 

13 

14 

Number of currently married women 









(=100%)] 

572 

692 

747 

787 

763 

384 

61 

4,006 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

(b) Widowed, divorced or separated 








Withdrawal 

2 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Sheath/condom 

- 

2 

4 

2 

1 

3 

- 

2 

Pill 

5 

13 

14 

41 

46 

50 

(2) 

28 

Cap 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

IUD 

5 

- 

5 

5 

5 

3 

- 

4 

Female sterilisation 

2 

13 

20 

7 

3 

- 

- 

8 

Male sterilisation 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other methods 

- 

2 

4 

2 

- 



1 

Summary: 









Using method 

14 

29 

51 

59 

55 

57 

(2) 

45 

Not using method 

86 

71 

49 

41 

45 

43 

(2) 

55 

Number of widowed , divorced 









or separated women (= 100%)f 

44 

55 

55 

56 

65 

30 

4 

309 

f Excluding those who were sterile for non-contraceptive reasons, pregnant or trying to conceive. 




Table 8.4 Current use of contraception by single women of different ages 





Method of contraception 

Age at interview 








45-49 

40-44 

35-39 

30-34 

25-29 

20-24 

16-19 

All ages 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Withdrawal 

6 

- 

3 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Sheath/condom 

3 

2 

3 

4 

9 

3 

5 

4 

Pill 

- 

4 

11 

17 

26 

43 

20 

26 

Cap 

- 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

★ 

★ 

IUD 

- 

- 

3 

2 

2 

1 


1 

Female sterilisation 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

Male sterilisation 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Other methods 




6 

3 

★ 

★ 

1 

Summary: 









Using method 

9 

9 

20 

30 

43 

48 

26 

33 

Not using a method 

91 

91 

80 

70 

57 

52 

74 

67 

Number of single women 









(=100%)] 

34 

44 

30 

47 

121 

431 

773 

1,480 

t All single zoomen excluding those who were sterile for non- contraceptive reasons , pregnant or trying to conceive. 



Table 8.5 Current use of contraception by all women ; 

rged 16-49 






Method of contraception 

Age at interview 








45-49 

40-44 

35-39 

30-34 

25-29 

20-24 

16-19 

All ages 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Withdrawal 

13 

9 

8 

5 

4 

1 

1 

6 

Sheath 

28 

21 

21 

19 

15 

7 

6 

16 

Pill 

8 

12 

17 

29 

43 

54 

23 

28 

Cap 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

★ 

★ 

2 

IUD 

2 

5 

9 

9 

9 

4 

1 

5 

Female sterilisation 

8 

12 

15 

9 

3 

1 

- 

7 

Male sterilisation 

2 

8 

12 

11 

5 

1 

★ 

6 

Other methods 

5 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

★ 

2 

Summary: 









Using a method 

62 

74 

85 

86 

81 

69 

31 

70 

Not using a method 

38 

26 

15 

14 

19 

31 

69 

30 

Number of zoomen 









(=100%)] 

650 

791 

832 

890 

949 

845 

838 

5,795 


t All women excluding those who were sterile for non-contraceptive reasons, pregnant or trying to conceive. 


In Table 8.5 the information relates to single and ever- 
married women included in Tables 8.2, 8.3 and 8.4 and the 
proportions of all women aged 16-49 who were currently 
using different methods of contraception are shown. Only 


women who were sterile for non-contraceptive reasons, 
pregnant or trying to conceive were excluded from the 
analysis so that no account has been taken of whether 
women were sexually active or not. One quarter of all 
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women aged 16-19 were using the pill. This figure rose to 
half of all women in their twenties. Non-use of 
contraception was lowest among women aged between 25 
and 40, less than one fifth were not using any method at all. 
Non-use increased with age, two fifths of women aged 45- 
49 were not using contraception, nor were two thirds of 
women in their teens. 

8.3 Sexual activity 

At this point it is relevant to consider the other aspect of 
need for contraception - sexual activity. As discussed in 
Chapter 2 it was assumed that all women married at the 
time of the survey were having sexual relations with their 
husbands. Single women were asked whether they had 
ever had sexual intercourse. If they had, they were asked, 
as were the widowed, separated and divorced women, 
whether they were presently having a sexual relationship 
with anyone. Thus, it is possible to identify those who 
were sexually active among those not currently married. 
Answers to an open question* about the reasons for not 
using contraception, however, suggest that it cannot be 
assumed that currently married women are in fact sexually 
active. The question was asked principally to identify 
those who were trying to conceive, but as Table 8.1 
showed, one per cent of married women gave as their 
reason for not using contraception the fact that they were 
not having sexual intercourse. Unfortunately many of the 
other answers to this question were vague and unspecific. 
Given that in the present survey interviewers experienced 
little difficulty in asking the single, widowed, separated 
and divorced about their current sexual relationships, 
these kinds of questions could also be asked of married 
women in future surveys. 

In Table 8.6 information from answers to the different 
questions are combined and it shows that two thirds of the 
fecund women who were not using contraception were not 
currently sexually active. This was the case for 98% of the 
single women, 85% of the widowed, divorced and 
separated, and seven per cent of the currently married. 
This last percentage is likely to be an underestimate 
because currently married women were not asked a direct 
question about their sexual activity. Twenty seven per 
cent of the currently married women not using 
contraception reported difficulty in conceiving and 
another seven per cent reported that they had passed the 
menopause although their last menstrual period had 
occurred less than one year before the interview. 
Unfortunately because of the wording of Question 100 no 
reason or other reasons were given by 40% of the married 
women. The ‘other’ reason most commonly given was that 
the woman had stopped taking oral contraceptives and had 
not yet made a decision about what method to use next. A 
similar kind of difficulty with choosing an appropriate 
method was reflected in the 1 3% of married women who 
said they were not using a method because they disliked 
contraception altogether or particular methods of 
contraception. 

* Question 100 - Are you not using a method of preventing your 
becoming pregnant because you are trying to get pregnant, or for some 
other reason? 


Table 8.6 Reasons for not using a method of contraception 
given by women of different marital status 

Reasons given Marital status 


Currently Single 

Widowed, All 

married 

divorced, women 
separated 



% 

% 

% 

% 

No sexual relationship 
at time of interview 

7 

98 

85 

66 

Difficulty conceiving 
Menopause (last period 

27 


5 

9 

less than one year 
before interview) 

7 

★ 

3 

3 

Just had baby 

6 

- 

- 

2 

Dislikes contraception 

13 

★ 

1 

5 

Other/no reason given 

40 

2 

6 

15 

Number of women not 
using contraception 
(=100%)f 

579 

997 

155 

1,731 


t The table is based on those women not currently using a method of contra- 
ception, but excluding those who were sterile, pregnant or trying to conceive. 

The chapter now changes its perspective from looking at 
the use of contraception by all women at a given point in 
time to looking at married women only and their use of 
contraception at different stages in the family formation 
process. In addition, by considering women in four groups 
according to their date of marriage, it shows how the 
behaviour of women at similar stages of their lives has 
changed. 

8.4 The use of contraception before marriage by 
ever-married women 

As Chapter 2 showed, larger and larger proportions of 
women in successive marriage cohorts have had sexual 
intercourse with their husband before first marriage. 
Three quarters of those marrying between 1971 and 1975 
had had such relations. Table 8.7 shows that higher 
proportions of such women had used a method of 
contraception before marriage. Sixty two per cent of 
women married between 1956 and 1960 who had had 
sexual intercourse with their husband before marriage 
reported having used some method of birth control at that 
time. This proportion increased to 85% among those 
married between 1971 and 1975. 

The contraceptive pill came into use in the early 1960s but 
did not become generally available to single women 2 until 
the late 1960s when the Family Planning Act 1967 enabled 
the provision of a service for all women, regardless of 
marital status, through the National Health Service. Use 


Table 8.7 Use of contraception before first marriage by women 
married in different years who had pre-marital 
sexual intercourse with their husbands 


Method of 
contraception 

Year of first 

marriage 



1956-60 

1961-65 

1966-70 

1971-75 


% 

% 

% 

*% 

Withdrawal 

30 

25 

25 

14 

Sheath 

35 

44 

44 

37 

Pill 

1 

1 

19 

52 

Other methods 

6 

6 

5 

6 

Summary: 
Used a method 

62 

66 

76 

85 

No method used 

38 

34 

24 

15 

Number of ever- 
married women 
(=100%) 

340 

443 

651 

692 

Note . Distributions add up to more than 100% because some women had 


used more than one method before marriage. 
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of the pill before first marriage increased steadily from 
seven per cent of those married in 1966 to 66% of those 
first married in 1975. However, the table shows that even 
before the pill was used by significant numbers of women, 
there was a considerable increase in the overall use of 
contraception before marriage. Much of this increase was 
due to greater use of the sheath. The partners of 35% of 
women having sexual relations before their marriages in 
the late 1950s used the sheath. This rose to 44% among 
women marrying in the early 1960s. The rise in the use of 
the sheath was accompanied by a slight drop in the 
proportion who had used the less reliable method of 
withdrawal. 

It was among members of the 1966-70 marriage cohort 
that use of the pill before first marriage became significant 
- one fifth of them had taken it. This resulted in a steeper 
fall in the proportion of women who had pre-marital 
intercourse but did not use contraception. This continued 
with the 1971-75 marriage cohort, when the pill became 
the most commonly used method before marriage with 
more than half the women using it. This increased use of 
the pill was accompanied by a fall in the proportion of 
women who had used withdrawal before marriage. 

So far this section has considered only those women who 
reported having had sexual intercourse with their husband 
before first marriage. In doing this it has presented an 
optimistic picture of increasing use of the more reliable 
methods of contraception. Chapter 3 discussed pregnancy 
at marriage and showed that the proportion of brides who 
were pregnant at marriage increased from the 1950s, 
reached a peak in the late 1960s and only began to decrease 
among women married in the 1970s. This suggests that the 
increase in pre-marital sexual activity was greater than the 
increased use of contraception. 

Table 8.8 includes all ever-married women, including 
those who did not have intercourse with their husbands 
before first marriage. They are classified as either ‘not had 
sexual relations with husband before marriage’, ‘had 
sexual relations but did not use contraception’ or ‘had 
sexual relations and used contraception’. Although the 
proportion who had used contraception increased 
throughout the period covered, the proportion who had 
sexual relations but did not use contraception remained 
fairly constant. The proportion of women in this latter 
group was highest for those married during the 1960s 
when the increase in pre-marital sexual activity was more 
than that in contraceptive use. However among women 
married between 1971 and 1975, fewer, 11% had ‘had 

Table 8.8 Use of contraception before first marriage for 
women married in different years 

Year of first marriage 

1956-60 1961-65 1966-70 1971-75 

% % % % 


Had sexual relations 









and used a method 
Had sexual relations 

22 

-35 

31 

-47 

46 

-61 

63 

-74 

and not used a method 

13 


16 


15 


11 


Had not had sexual 









relations 

65 


53 


39 


26 


Number of ever-married 
women (=100%) 

957 


936 


1,068 


932 



sexual relations but not used contraception’. These trends 
follow the trends in pre-marital pregnancy discussed in 
Chapter 3. 

There are several ways in which contraceptive failure may 
occur. One of the less reliable methods may have been 
used, a method may not have been used correctly or may 
sometimes not have been used at all. The increasing use of 
the pill before marriage indicates a move towards more 
effective contraception. On the other hand, women in 
recent cohorts often reported having used more than one 
method before marriage, which suggests that some may 
have used methods like withdrawal and the sheath 
according to availability and had changed from the pill to 
other methods and vice versa. These rather unstable 
patterns of contraceptive use are likely to be less effective 
than the consistent use of a single method. The survey, 
however, did not attempt to elicit contraceptive history in 
detail. Instead it asked those women who had used a 
method of contraception before marriage whether they 
had always used some method or whether they sometimes 
took a chance*. The answers are shown in Table 8.9 in 
which data refer both to all women first married in the 
given years (part (a)) and to those women who had had 
sexual relations with their husbands before first marriage 
(part (b)). 

Considering first the complete marriage cohorts in part (a) 
of the table the proportion of women who always used 
some method of contraception before marriage increased 
from cohort to cohort as also did the proportion who 
sometimes took a chance. This was true both for women 
who married in their teens and those who married later. 
So, although an increasing proportion of women were 
using a method of contraception before marriage, not all 
were always using a method, resulting in an increasing 
proportion who had risked pregnancy. Nine per cent of 
women marrying in the late 1950s had ‘sometimes taken a 
chance’. This proportion was ten per cent of those 
marrying in the early 1960s and rose to 16% of those 
married between 1971 and 1975. When the proportions 
who had not used a method at all are included the 
equivalent proportions who risked pregnancy are 22%, 
26% and 27%. 

When part (b) of Table 8.9 is considered a similar pattern 
emerges. Among those who had had sexual relations 
before first marriage there had been an increase in the 
proportion who always used contraception and a decrease 
in the proportion who did not use a method. However, 
there was no change in the proportion who sometimes took 
a chance. Again when the latter two groups are added the 
proportions risking pregnancy fell from 62% among the 
1956-60 marriage cohort to 37% among the 1971-75 
cohort. 

Thus, among those who had had sexual relations before 
first marriage there had been an increase in constant 
(always used) use of contraception. But because the 

* Question 55 - Did you always use (a method) or did you sometimes 
take a chance? 
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Table 8.9 Proportion of women first married in different years who reported ‘always’ used a method or ‘sometimes taken a chance’ 
before marriagef 



Year of and 

age 

at first marriage 










1956-60 



1961-65 



1966-70 



1971-75 




Under 20 20 & over All ages 

Under 20 20 & over 

All ages 

Under 20 

20 & over All ages 

Under 20 20 & over 

All ages 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

(a) Pre-marital contraceptive use among all ever-married women 








Always used method 
Sometimes took a 

18 

12 

13 

25 

20 

21 

30 

32 

32 

38 

51 

47 

chance 

14 

7 

9 

15 

8 

10 

22 

11 

14 

24 

13 

16 

No method used 
No sexual relations 

20 

11 

13 

24 

12 

16 

22 

12 

15 

21 

7 

11 

with husband before 
marriage 

48 

70 

65 

36 

60 

53 

26 

45 

39 

17 

29 

26 

Number of ever- 
married women 
(=100%) 

2621 

694 

956 

294 

642 

936 

326 

743 

1,069 

293 

640 

933 

(b) Pre-marital contraceptive 

use 

among ever-married women who had sexual relations with husband before marriage 


Always used method 
Sometimes took a 

34 

40 

38 

39 

49 

45 

42 

59 

52 

46 

72 

63 

chance 

27 

23 

24 

23 

20 

21 

29 

20 

24 

29 

18 

22 

No method used 

39 

37 

38 

38 

31 

34 

29 

21 

24 

25 

10 

15 

Number of ever- 
married women 
(=100%) 

135 

205 

340 

188 

255 

443 

241 

411 

652 

242 

451 

693 


t Question 55 - Did you always use (a method) or did you sometimes take a chance? 


frequency of sexual relations before marriage had 
increased so much, the proportions of all women married 
in successive quinquennia who had risked pregnancy had 
also increased. 

As was shown in Chapter 3 the proportion of women who 
married in their teens and who had experienced a pre- 
marital pregnancy was greater than among women 
marrying at older ages. Table 8.9 shows that the 
differences in pre-marital contraceptive use were in the 
direction expected. Considering all women who married 
in the five year periods, right through the years under 
consideration the proportion of those who risked 
pregnancy (‘sometimes taken a chance’ or not used a 
method) was twice as high among those married in their 
teens as among those married at age 20 or over. This was 
partly so because a larger proportion of teenage brides 
had pre-marital sexual intercourse with their husbands. 
Standardising for this effect in part (b) of Table 8.9 
however shows that among women who had pre-marital 
intercourse those married in their teens were less likely 
than those married at older ages to have always used a 
method, more likely to have ‘sometimes taken a chance’ 
and more likely not to have used a method at all. 

8.5 Use of contraception in the intervals up to the 
third live birth 

Information from past surveys 3 , 4 shows that at the 
beginning of the century very few, less than one tenth, of 
women used birth control at the beginning of their 
marriage. This implies that pregnancy was regarded as the 
natural consequence of marriage. Throughout the 
century, however, women have increasingly used 
contraception immediately after marriage to extend the 
interval between marriage and pregnancy. Chapter 4 
showed how women married in the last twenty years have 
changed their patterns of childbearing during the early 
years of marriage. This section shows the methods of 
contraception used by women to delay and space their 
families, and the extent to which they were used. 


For the purposes of this section the family formation 
process has been viewed in a rather simplified way. 
During the interview women were asked about use of 
contraception during the interval preceding each 
pregnancy or marriage. The beginning of the interval was 
taken as the event preceding that under consideration. For 
most women progress is from ‘going steady’ with their 
first husband to marriage, to first live birth, second live 
birth and so on. For these, the contraception used, for 
example, before their second live birth will be that used 
during the interval between the first and second live birth. 
However, if a woman had a miscarriage between her first 
and second live birth the intervals would have been those 
between first live birth and miscarriage and miscarriage 
and second live birth. Properly the methods of 
contraception used in the interval between the two live 
births should be the sum of the methods used in the two 
intervals. However, it is simpler for technical and 
explanatory reasons to assume that the same method of 
contraception was used and use statistics that refer to the 
interval before the pregnancy in question regardless of 
whether it began with the preceding live birth. The 
opposite problem occurred- for women who were pregnant 
at marriage, because although there was an interval 
between marriage and live birth no contraception was 

Table 8.10 Proportions of women in each marriage cohort who 
had completed the first three live birth intervals^ (ie 
had had a first, second or third live birth after 
first marriage) 



Year of first 

marriage 




1956-60 

1961-65 

1966-70 

1971-75 


% 

% 

% 

% 

Proportion 
completed: 
First interval 

93 

92 

85 

50 

Second interval 

79 

77 

59 

14 

1 

Third interval 

43 

34 

13 

Number of ever- 
married women 
(=100%) 

957 

936 

1,070 

883 


+ First interval is marriage to first live birth 
Second interval is first to second live birth 
Third interval is second to third live birth 
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Table 8.1 1 Use of contraception during intervals between first marriage and first live birthf and the first two inter-birth intervals by 


women married in different years 


Method of 

Interval and year of marriage 









contraception 

1 




2 




3 




1956-60 

1961-65 

1966-70 

1971-75 

1956-60 

1961-65 

1966-70 

1971-75 

1956-60 

1961-65 

1966-70 1971-75 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% t 

Withdrawal 

16 

13 

10 

9 

16 

10 

6 

6 

20 

9 

10 

Sheath 

33 

36 

30 

22 

37 

36 

28 

20 

32 

30 

21 

Pill 

1 

4 

29 

43 

4 

15 

38 

51 

7 

29 

36 

Cap 

7 

9 

5 

2 

12 

9 

5 

2 

12 

7 

3 

IUD 

- 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

1 

2 

6 

1 

3 

4 

Chemicals 

3 

9 

3 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2 

4 

Rhythm 

3 

3 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

1 

6 

5 

1 

Summary: 

Used a method 

54 

57 

65 

70 

65 

70 

73 

81 

67 

73 

YU 

Not used method 

46 

43 

35 

30 

35 

30 

27 

19 

33 

27 

30 

Number of ever- 
married teamen 
(=100%) 

883 

859 

909 

440 

750 

710 

634 

125 

412 

315 

145 12 


t Where a pregnancy was conceived before marriage the interval asked about was one ‘between going steady with your husband and becoming pregnant 
j Base too small for presentation of data. 

Note. Columns may add to more than 100% because some women used more than one method. 


used during that time. In these cases the question was 
changed and the interval between ‘going steady’ with 
husband and conception was considered. So when the 
interval between marriage and first live birth is referred to, 
for some women this will be the period leading up to the 
pregnancy which in fact occurred before marriage. 

Table 8.10 shows the proportions of women in four 
marriage cohorts who had completed the first three birth 
intervals after first marriage. Table 8.11 shows for these 
women the proportions who had used different methods 
of contraception during the first three intervals after 
marriage. 

Looking first at the extent of contraceptive use, a steadily 
increasing proportion of women have been using 
contraception before their first and second live births after 
marriage. Fifty four per cent of women marrying between 
1956 and 1960 used contraception before their first child. 
This figure rose to 70% of women marrying between 1971 
and 1975. For the latter two cohorts the proportions will, 
of course, eventually be even higher, because as T able 8.10 
shows, some women married in those years still have to 
have their first child. The longer the interval between 
marriage and first live birth, the more likely it is that 
contraception was used even though for some women long 
intervals may be due to infecundity. 

The increase in the extent of contraceptive use before first 
birth was particularly great among women in the 1966-70 
and 1971-75 marriage cohorts. This corresponds to the 
increasing length of the first birth interval described in 
Chapter 3. The 1 966-70 cohort was also the first cohort for 
whom the contraceptive pill was generally available. 

Use of contraception was, among all cohorts, greater 
during the second birth interval than the first. As was the 
case in the first birth interval, larger proportions in 
successive cohorts have used a method of contraception 
between their first and second births. Four fifths of 
women who married between 1971 and 1975 and who had 
a second child had used contraception during the second 
birth interval. There has been little apparent change in the 
proportion of women who had used contraception 


between their second and third pregnancy. However , 
since fewer women in the later cohorts than in the earlier 
ones have had three children, women with long birth 
intervals are underrepresented. 

In order to present a complete picture of the use of 
contraception in the three first birth intervals it is 
necessary to consider the use of contraception by women 
who had not completed either their first, second or third 
interval. These are the ever-married women who at the 
time of interview had had either none, one or two live 
births. Women who have had no live births since marriage 
are still in their first interval, women who have had only 
one live birth are still in their second interval, and so on. 

Table 8. 12 shows the use of contraception during the most 
recent interval (between the preceding marriage or 
pregnancy and the interview or current pregnancy) by 
women who had not yet had either one, two or three 
children. For most women this period relates to use of 
contraception since their last live birth. A comparison of 
use during the first and second intervals - those that have 
ended in Table8.11 and those that have not inTable8. 12- 
shows that there is a general tendency for women who 
have not completed the interval to have used 
contraception rather more than those who have. The 
differences are small, however, and this suggests that 
although there may be a few women who have used 
contraception to prevent first and second births 
altogether, most have used it only to delay. The picture for 
the third interval is, however, different, with very large 
differences in contraceptive use between those who had 
had a third child and those who have not. For all women 
married between 1956 and 1970, just over 70% used 
contraception before their third child but over 90% of 
those who have not had their third child used 
contraception after their second birth. This suggests that 
many women use contraception to prevent the birth of a 
third child, and that the situation is different from that in 
the first and second birth intervals. 

As well as comparing the extent of contraceptive use 
during complete and incomplete birth intervals it is 
possible to combine the data and show the extent of use 
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Table 8.12 int ^al by women married in different years who had not completed the first 

Method ot 

Number of live births since marriage and year of marriage 








0 



1 




2 





1956-60 

1961-65 1966-70 

1971-75 

1956-60 

1961-65 

1966-70 

1971-75 

1956-60 

1961-65 

1966-70 

1971-75 

Withdrawal 

Sheath 

Pill 

Cap 

IUD 

Chemicals 

% 

12 

19 

12 

9 

3 

% % 

7 4 

34 26 

23 58 

3 9 

2 

% 

5 

22 

73 

3 

3 

] 

% 

14 

41 

20 

5 

5 

% 

14 

32 

34 

3 

3 
1 
1 

4 

% 

5 

25 

53 

5 

13 

% 

4 

20 

64 

1 

9 

% 

13 

37 

33 

8 

8 

% 

7 

30 

49 

4 

13 

% 

5 

26 

55 

4 

16 

% 

4 

20 

54 

12 

Rhythm 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Female sterilisation 

_ 


it 

2 





2 

Male sterilisation 

3 

1 1 

1 

8 

4 

3 


8 

6 

16 

6 

11 

4 

3 

Summary: 

Used a method 
Not used method 

39 

61 

54 75 

46 25 

89 

11 

77 

23 

77 

23 

84 

16 

85 

15 

88 

12 

93 

7 

95 

5 

87 

13 

Number of ever- 
married women 












(=100%) 

64 

70 157 

440 

132 

147 

277 

318 

342 

398 

490 

113 

+ Includes those that 

are presently pregnant. 










Note. Columns may add to more than 100 % because some women used more 

than one method. 






Table 8.13 Summary of contraceptive use during the first three birth intervals after first marriage for women who had and had not 
completed the intervals combined. 

Contraception 

Interval and year of marriage 











1 



2 




3 





1956-60 

1961-65 1966-70 

1971-75 

1956-60 

1961-65 

1966-70 

1971-75 

1956-60 

1961-65 

1966-70 

1971-75 

Used a method 
Not used method 

% 

53 

47 

% % 

57 66 

43 34 

% 

79 

21 

% 

67 

33 

% 

71 

29 

% 

76 

24 

% 

84 

16 

% 

76 

24 

% 

84 

16 

% 

89 

11 

% 

85 

15 

Number of women 
(=100%) 

947 

929 1,066 

880 

882 

857 

911 

443 

754 

713 

635 

125 


during intervals regardless of whether they have been 
completed or not. This has been done in Table 8.13. This 
shows that the proportion of women who had used 
contraception after marriage but before the birth of their 
first child had increased from 53% among women married 
between 1956 and 1960 to 79% among women married in 
the early 1970s. A similar picture emerged for the period 
following a first live birth after marriage, the 
corresponding increase having been from 67% to 84%. 
Comparison of all four cohorts for the third interval is 
difficult since the few women married between 1971 and 
1975 who had had two or three live births by the time of 
the interview in 1976 are atypical of the cohort. However, 
the extent of use among the previous three marriage 
cohorts suggests that contraceptive use in the third birth 
interval has also increased. 

Tables 8. 1 1 and 8. 12 showed the methods used by women 
who had and had not completed their first three birth 
intervals. It can be seen that the use of medically 
prescribed methods has in general been increasing. 
Having discussed earlier in the chapter the differences in 
overall use between cohorts the extent of use of different 
methods in relation to complete and incomplete birth 
intervals is not systematically discussed. There were, 
however, two methods which were used to very different 
extents during different stages of family formation - the 
IUD and sterilisation. From Tables 8.7, 8. 1 1 and 8. 12 it is 
clear that the IUD is hardly used by women before 
marriage, nor during the interval immediately after 
marriage. However overall six per cent of women in the 
two most recent cohorts had one fitted after their first live 
birth. Table 8.12 shows that 13% of women who at the 


time of interview had had two live births were using an 
IUD. If current use is considered 11% of those with two 
children had an IUD fitted in the most recent cohort 
compared with 12% who used the second most popular 
method after the pill - the sheath. This suggests that the 
IUD, while little used overall, may become increasingly 
important for women who have reached their desired 
family size. 

There is little need to be so cautious about the increasing 
recourse to sterilisation as a means of birth control. About 
one tenth of couples married between 1956 and 1965 with 
one child have been sterilised. The proportions among 
couples with two live births are higher, reaching a peak 
among couples married in the early sixties, 22% of whom 
have been sterilised. For that cohort, sterilisation is as 
common a current method of birth control among women 
with two live births as are the pill and the sheath. This 
increase in sterilisation confirms Bone’s recent findings 2 . 

The relationship between male and female sterilisation 
(shown in Table 8.14) among those couples who have 
decided to stop having children after one or two live births 
is very different, however, from that among couples with 
larger families. At small family sizes (0 - 2) male 
sterilisation is twice as common as female. Considering all 
ever-married women with two live births, five per cent of 
the women and nine per cent of their husbands were 
sterilised. For those with three live births the proportions 
were more equal, 13% and 11%. But for those with six or 
more live births female sterilisations rose to the point 
where 36% of women were sterilised and only 3% of 
husbands. 
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Table 8.14 The relationship between the use of male and female 
sterilisation and number of live births for all ever- 
married women 



Number of live births 






0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 & 
over 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Woman 

sterilised 

★ 

1 

5 

13 

25 

34 

36 

Husband/ 

partner 

sterilised 

1 

3 

9 

11 

12 

8 

3 

Number of 
ever-married 
women 
(=100%) 

808 

1,055 

1,720 

860 

363 

148 

123 


Only just over one tenth of the ever-married women in the 
survey had had four or more live births. This makes 
contraceptive use in the intervals preceding these higher 
parity births difficult to consider. They will, however, be 
included in an analysis of the circumstances of all 
pregnancy intervals in Chapter 1 1 . 

8.6 Summary 

Viewing the complete sample of women aged between 16 
and 49 in the survey one in six were infertile, a similar 
proportion were not sexually active, half were using a 
method of preventing pregnancy, one tenth were sexually 
active but not using contraception and the remaining 
women were either pregnant or trying to conceive. 

The contraceptive pill was by far the most commonly used 
method for preventing pregnancy. More than one quarter 


of both single and ever-married women who were neither 
infertile, pregnant nor trying to conceive, were currently 
using the pill. Other methods of contraception were used 
by very small proportions of single women but one fifth of 
ever-married women used the sheath and a fifth of those 
aged 30 or more used sterilisation. Withdrawal, the sheath 
and ‘other’ methods were used most among the older 
married women and their use declined steadily in the 
younger age groups. 

Married women were asked about their sexual relations 
with their husband before marriage and their use of 
contraception during that time. For each successive five- 
year marriage cohort a higher proportion of women had 
used some method of contraception before marriage. 
However, the proportion of women having pre-marital 
intercourse had increased also. 

Figure 2 shows the increase in the proportion of women 
who reported having sexual intercourse with their 
husband before first marriage. It also shows that the 
proportion of brides who always used contraception 
before marriage increased. However among the first three 
marriage cohorts the increased pre-marital use of 
contraception failed to keep up with the increase in rates of 
pre-marital sexual activity and the proportions of women 
who risked pregnancy by not using a method at all or 
taking chances also increased. Among women marrying 
for the first time in the early 1970s this trend appeared to 
reverse. But even so, more than one tenth reported 


Figure 2 Trends in premarital sex and contraception 


% 

100 - 

90 - 

80 - 

70 - 

60 - 

50 - 


40 - 

30 - 



1956-60 



1961-65 1966-70 

Year of first marriage 



1971 -75 


no sexual relations with 
husband before marriage 


sexual relations with 
husband before marriage 
and always used 
contraception 



sexual relations with 
husband before marriage 
but sometimes took a 
chance 



sexual relations with 
husband before marriage 
and not used 
contraception 
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completely unprotected pre-marital intercourse, a 
proportion comparable with that reported by women 
marrying in the 1950s. 

Since successive cohorts of married women reported 
increasing use of contraception before marriage it is not 
surprising that they also reported increasing use between 
marriage and first live birth. Among women married 
between 1956 and 1960, 53% used contraception to delay 
their first child. For those married between 1 97 1 and 1 975 
the proportion had risen to 79%. Use of contraception 
between the first and second live birth had also increased 
although not so sharply. There was no evidence from those 
women who had had three live births that contraception 
during the third birth interval had been used more 
frequently by women in later marriage cohorts. However, 
use in the most recent interval among women who had 
exactly two births suggested a small increase in the extent 
of use at this stage of family formation and a change in the 


methods used compared with the earlier stages. About one 
fifth of couples with two children married in the 1 960s had 
been sterilised and more than one tenth of all women with 
two children had had an IUD fitted. The former method 
indicates a decision to stop having children, the latter 
implies at least a fairly long delay. 
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9 Contraceptive use before marriage, and sexual activity 
among single women 


This chapter continues the theme of the previous one but 
concentrates on sexual activity and contraceptive use 
among single women. It begins, however, with women’s 
views on sexual relations before marriage and ends with a 
discussion of some social class differences. This highlights 
some of the considerations to be made in the interpretation 
of data from single women. 

9.1 Views on sexual relations before marriage 

All women were asked, ‘What are your views on sex before 
marriage. On the whole would you say that you approve of 
sex before marriage or disapprove?’. (Qs 11, 28) Not 
surprisingly, proportionately fewer older women 
approved than younger women. Thirty three per cent of 
women aged 45-49 approved of sexual relations before 
marriage, and the proportion increased to 83% of women 
in their early twenties. Among teenagers, however, only 
70% said they approved. Women were asked why they 
either approved or disapproved of pre-marital sexual 
relations - ‘Can you tell me why you approve/disapprove 
of sex before marriage?’. Their answers are shown in 
Table 9.1. 

Many of those who approved did so subject to 
qualifications, such as ‘only if going steady’ or ‘marriage 
planned’. One quarter of all women said they approved of 
pre-marital sexual relations with these qualifications. In 
addition, almost one quarter approved because they 
thought it was wise to see whether they were sexually 
compatible with their future husband. Fewer women gave 
reasons for approval that did not necessarily depend on a 


relationship being steady or leading to marriage. Fewer 
than one tenth of all women in each case gave reasons such 
as ‘I think it belongs to a normal relationship - like you talk 
to each other’ or ‘it’s good for you, you should do it when 
you feel like it’ or ‘if people make sure they don’t cause 
unwanted pregnancies it’s alright’. Danger of pregnancy 
was a commonly given reason for disapproval. Just over 
one tenth of all women gave this reason. Religious beliefs 
and values acquired from their upbringing were also given 
as reasons for disapproval. However, current attitudes 
appear to be very much in line with behaviour. Three 
quarters of all women aged under 30 said they approved of 
sexual relations before marriage; the same proportion of 
women marrying during the early 1970s reported having 
had sexual intercourse with their husbands before 
marriage. 

9.2 Sexual activity and single women 

The proportions of single women who were or had been 
sexually active by 1976 are shown in Table 9.2*. Eleven 
per cent of single 16 year olds were currently in a sexual 
relationship. This proportion rose to 46% among 20 year 
olds and declined again to nine per cent among single 
women in their forties. In summary, at any given point in 
time one quarter of single women aged 16-19 were having 
a sexual relationship as were two fifths of those in their 
twenties, one fifth of those in their thirties and one tenth of 
single women in their forties. 

* Question 29 - ‘Could you tell me - have you ever had sexual 
intercourse?’ IF YES Question 30 - ‘May I just check - are you having 
a sexual relationship with your boyfriend/fiance/someone at the 
moment?’ 


Table 9.1 Views about sexual relations before marriage 


Age at interview 



45-49 

40-44 

35-39 

30-34 

25-29 

20-24 

16-19 

All ages 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Reasons and qualifications for approval of pre-marital sexual relations 





To see if compatible with husband 

9 

13 

16 

22 

34 

37 

29 

23 

Natural outcome of relationship 

2 

3 

5 

8 

10 

11 

7 

6 

Current mores 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

Good experience 

2 

2 

3 

5 

4 

8 

8 

5 

Only if marriage planned 

7 

8 

11 

14 

17 

15 

15 

13 

Only if going steady 

7 

9 

11 

12 

17 

15 

11 

12 

As long as use contraception 

6 

6 

7 

9 

9 

10 

6 

8 

Total percentage who approved 

33 

41 

49 

61 

76 

83 

70 

60 

Reasons for disapproval of pre- 

■marital sexual relations 







Danger of pregnancy 

19 

15 

13 

11 

6 

5 

12 

11 

Danger of VD 

6 

6 

5 

4 

2 

1 

★ 

3 

Due to religion 

7 

6 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

Due to upbringing 

18 

16 

13 

11 

4 

3 

2 

9 

Wrong to sleep around 

12 

10 

10 

5 

5 

2 

2 

7 

Men like to marry virgins 

11 

8 

6 

5 

3 

1 

4 

5 

No particular reason 

11 

11 

10 

8 

4 

3 

6 

8 

Total percentage who disapproved 

65 

57 

48 

38 

23 

16 

29 

39 

Number of ever-married and 
single women (=100%) 

875 

884 

898 

990 

1,104 

948 

850 

6,549 


Note. Percentages add to more than the total percentages of women who approved or disapproved because some women gave more than one reason or 
qualification in their answers. 
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Table 9.2 Response to question about whether ever had sexual intercourse and whether currently having a sexual relationship by single 
women of different ages 


Age at interview 


40-49 

30-39 

25-29 

23-24 

21-22 

20 

19 

18 

17 

16 

All ages 

% 

Currently in sexual 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

relationship 9 

21 

33 

38 

41 

46 

40 

36 

23 

11 

28 


Had sexual inter- 
course but no 
current relation- 


ship 

Not had sexual 

19 

28 

29 

42 

26 

18 

13 

16 

11 

9 

20 

intercourse 

62 

42 

31 

15 

27 

32 

40 

44 

61 

73 

45 

Refused to answer 

5 

5 

6 

2 

3 

2 

4 

★ 

2 

_ 

3 

Question not asked 

5 

4 

1 

3 

3 

2 

3 

4 

3 

7 

4 

Number of single 

women (=100%) 

94 

79 

121 

86 

223 

123 

146 

186 

205 

243 

1,506 


In addition to the 28% of all single women who were 
involved in a current sexual relationship there were 20% 
who had had sexual intercourse but were not currently in a 
sexual relationship. Seventy three per cent of the sixteen 
year olds said they were virgins. This figure fell to 15% 
among the single women aged 23 and 24 and rose again to 
62% of those in their forties. The proportions of teenage 
single girls who were virgins are not very different from 
those obtained in a survey carried out in 1974/5 on a 
sample of teenagers aged between 16 and 19. 1 Farrell 
estimated that 53% of single girls aged 16-19 were virgins. 
The corresponding figure from the present survey is 57%. 
In both surveys this information was not available for a 
small but siginificant proportion of women. The question 
was not asked in four per cent of cases, usually because the 
informant was not alone at the interview. Another three 
per cent refused to answer the question. In the interview, 
all these women were treated as if they had not had 
intercourse and, therefore, were not asked questions about 
pregnancy or use of contraception. 

9.3 Use of contraception by single women 

Chapter 8 showed the proportions of single women in five 
year age groups who were currently using or had used 
different methods of contraception regardless of whether 
they were sexually active or not. Table 9.3 shows the 
different methods of contraception that had ever been 
used by single women of different ages who had had sexual 
experience. 

Ninety one per cent of the single women who reported 
having had sexual intercourse said they had at some time 
used a method of contraception. Twelve per cent of the 
sixteen year olds had never used any method. This 
proportion fell to five per cent among women in their early 
twenties but rose again to twelve per cent of single women 


in their late twenties. The highest proportion of women 
who had not used contraception was found among those 
who were aged thirty or over. 

This trend was inversely related to the use of the 
contraceptive pill but not to the use of any of the other 
methods. The proportion of women who had used the pill 
was highest among those aged between 19 and 24 - four 
fifths of them had used it at some time. But only 50% of 
sexually experienced 16 year olds had used the pill and 
40% of those aged 30-49. The pattern with the other two 
most commonly used methods, withdrawal and the 
sheath, was, however, quite different. Similar proportions 
of the partners of both the youngest and the oldest single 
women had ever used these methods. Almost one fifth of 
the partners of single sexually experienced women had 
used withdrawal; just over two fifths had used the sheath. 
None of the girls aged 16, 17 or 18 had ever used an IUD 
but four per cent of those aged 25 or over had tried one. 

Chapter 8 showed that both the sheath and withdrawal 
had become less popular among married women as 
current methods of contraception. However, 14% of the 
partners of women marrying in the early 1970s had used 
withdrawal and 37% the sheath, before their marriage. 
Among married women aged under 30, 19% of the 
partners had used withdrawal and 48% the sheath at some 
time in their lives. These figures are comparable with the 
proportions who had ever used the same methods among 
the partners of single women. This suggests that the 
sheath and withdrawal, methods easily available to men, 
are used by substantial numbers of teenagers at the 
beginning of their sexual lives. Many of the single women, 
even those in their teens, had used more than one method 
of contraception. This suggests that as a relationship 
progresses the methods used change. As women grow 


I able 9.3 Hver use of different methods of contraception by single women of different ages who were sexually experienced 


Method of contraception Age at interview 


ever used 

30-49 

25-29 

20-24 

19 

18 

17 

16 

All ages 

Withdrawal 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

20 

20 

17 

19 

22 

11 

21 

18 

Sheath 

46 

49 

42 

45 

34 

47 

40 

43 

Pill 

40 

60 

79 

80 

71 

53 

50 

68 

IUD 

3 

4 

1 

1 




1 

9 

Other methods 

12 

19 

9 

1 

5 

1 

19 

Summary 

Ever used a method 

79 

88 

95 

94 

91 

91 

88 

91 

Never used a method 

21 

12 

5 

6 

9 

9 

12 

9 

Number of single women with 

sexual experience (=100%) 

65 

75 

295 

77 

96 

70 

48 

726 

Note. Percentages add to more 

than 100% because many women had used more 

than one 

method. 
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Table 9.4 Current use of different methods of contraception by 
single women of different ages who were currently in 
a sexual relationship and were neither infertile, 
pregnant nor trying to conceive 


Method of 

Age at interview 




contraception 
currently using 

25-49 

20-24 

18-19 

16-17 

All ages 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Withdrawal 

6 

3 

6 

7 

5 

Sheath 

25 

7 

14 

27 

15 

Pill 

50 

87 

75 

56 

73 

IUD 

6 

2 

- 

- 

2 

Other methods 

8 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Summary: 

Using a method 

94 

99 

92 

91 

95 

Not using a 
method 

6 

1 

8 

9 

5 

Number of single 
women currently 
in a sexual 
relationship 
(=100%) 

64 

173 

125 

73 

436 


older they are increasingly likely to seek professional 
advice and to be prescribed oral contraceptives. This did 
not apply to the older single women, those aged 25 or over, 
proportionately fewer of whom used the pill than among 
younger age groups, but the use of other methods such as 
the cap, IUD and chemicals increased. 

Table 9.4 goes on to show the methods of contraception 
currently used by those single women in a sexual 
relationship. Withdrawal was being used by the partners 
of only five per cent of them. The proportion of partners 
using the sheath was highest amongst 16 and 17 year olds 
and lowest amongst 20-24 year olds. The reverse was true 
of the pill. Fifty six per cent of 16 and 17 year olds who 
were in a sexual relationship were using the pill. This 
figure rose to 87% of those in their early twenties and fell to 
50% of those aged 25 or over. Non use (of any method) was 
more frequent among the younger and older women than 
among those in their late teens and twenties. In addition 
about five per cent of single women who had used 
contraception at some time said they sometimes took 
chances and did not always use a method. 

9.4 Social class differences in sexual activity and 
contraception before marriage 

Social class differences in sexual activity and 
contraception before marriage are now considered. The 
experiences of ever-married women are discussed first. In 


Chapter 4 it was shown that considerable differences in 
age and pregnancy status at marriage existed between 
women in the manual and non-manual classes. Were these 
differences related to differences in the proportions who 
had had sexual intercourse before marriage or to 
differential use of contraception? Table 9.5 shows that 
there was little variation in the proportions of women in 
different classes who reported pre-marital sexual relations 
with their husband, but there were differences in the 
proportions using contraception. 

The table compares the experiences of ever-married 
women in three ten-year age groups. Among all three, the 
proportions of women reporting pre-marital sexual 
relations with their husbands were lowest in Class 1 1 IN 
and highest in Classes IV and V. However, the differences 
were small and among all women aged 20-49, 44% in Class 
IIIN reported pre-marital sexual relations with their 
husband, 48% of Classes I, II and HIM and 52% of women 
in Classes IV and V. The proportions of those with pre- 
marital sexual experience who did not use contraception 
was greater in the manual than in the non-manual group 
and higher in Classes IV and V than in Class HIM. 
Among all married women aged 20-49, eight per cent in 
the non-manual groups had had pre-marital sexual 
relations but had not used contraception compared with 
14% among the skilled manual and 20% in the semi and 
unskilled manual groups. This pattern of differences was 
similar for each of the three age-groups although, of 
course, there had been an increase in proportions with 
pre-marital sexual relations between the oldest and 
youngest cohorts. 

This increase was found in all social classes. For example, 
27% of women aged 40-49 in Classes I and II said they had 
sexual intercourse with their husband before marriage. 
This proportion rose to 70% of those aged 20-29. The 
comparable percentages for Classes IV and V were 31% 
and 76%. The proportions of women who had risked 
premarital pregnancy by not using contraception had 
changed little; this was true in each of the social class 
groups. 

Table 9.6 considers only those women who reported pre- 
marital sexual relations with their husbands. It shows that 


Table 9.5 Pre-marital sexual relations with husband and contraceptive use among married women in different social class and 
age-groups 


Age at interview and social classf 



40-49 




30-39 




20-29 




All aged 20-49 




I+II 

IIIN 

IIIM 

IV+V 

I+II 

IIIN 

IIIM 

IV+V 

I+II 

IIIN 

IIIM 

IV+V 

I+II 

IIIN 

IIIM 

IV+V 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

No sexual 

















relations before 
marriage 

73 

79 

72 

69 

53 

58 

51 

48 

30 

32 

27 

24 

52 

56 

52 

48 

Sexual relations 

















before 

marriage 

27 

21 

28 

31 

47 

42 

49 

52 

70 

68 

73 

76 

48 

44 

48 

52 

No 

contraception 

Used 

11 

5 

11 

17 

8 

7 

16 

21 

7 

12 

15 

23 

8 

8 

14 

34 

20 

32 

contraception 

16 

16 

17 

14 

39 

35 

33 

31 

63 

56 

58 

53 

40 

36 

Number of ever- 
married women 
(=100%) 

239 

189 

844 

328 

315 

248 

874 

285 

266 

180 

688 

274 

826 

622 

1,468 

913 


t Social class is based on husband’s occupation at first marriage 
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in addition to those women who risked pre-marital 
pregnancy by not using contraception, a number 
sometimes took risks by using contraception inter- 
mittently. There was no great variation between social 
classes in the proportion of such women and for ever- 
married women in their twenties at the date of interview, 
the proportion was about one quarter. 

There were, however, differences between classes in the 
proportions who did not use contraception and those who 
had always used a method before marriage. The 
proportion of non-users decreased between the three age 
groups in all .classes, and that of women who always used 
contraception increased. Among married women in their 
twenties, for instance, ten per cent of women in Classes I 
and II said they had not used a method before marriage, 
this rose to 30% of women in Classes IV and V. In contrast 
65% of women in their twenties in Classes I and II always 
used a method, against 45% of women in Classes IV and V. 

Table 9.6 also shows that the methods used before 
marriage differed in different social classes. The pill was 
not generally available at the time when most women aged 
40-49 married. But the proportion of husbands who used 
the sheath was higher in the non-manual than in the 
manual groups, and in the latter group lower among wives 
of semi and unskilled workers than among wives of skilled 
men. Withdrawal was used by about one quarter of all 
couples aged 40-49 who had pre-marital sexual relations, 
regardless of social class. 

However, the patterns of use changed over time. Use of 
the sheath became increasingly common though 
differences between classes were maintained. Forty eight 
per cent of non-manual couples where the wife was aged 
20-29 had used it before marriage compared with 37% in 
Class HIM and 32% in Classes IV and V. Withdrawal, 
however, declined in popularity among all groups except 
Classes IV and V and this led to a distinct difference 
between manual and non-manual groups. Only 13% of 
wives of non-manual workers in the youngest age group 
had used withdrawal before marriage compared with 23% 
of the wives of manual workers. This difference was 


reflected in the different proportions of women who had 
used the pill before marriage. For women in their twenties 
and thirties the proportion of those in Classes I and II who 
had used the pill before marriage was highest and in 
Classes IV and V lowest. In the youngest age-group 
almost twice as many women in Classes I and II had used 
the pill as had women in Classes IV and V, 51% compared 
with 27%. 

9.5 Social class differences in sexual activity and 
contraceptive use among single women 

Part (a) of Table 9.7 shows the proportions of single 
women in different age groups who had had sexual 
intercourse. Overall, there were no differences between 
those whose fathers were in non-manual occupations and 
those who were manual workers. Among teenagers, 
however, a higher proportion of single girls with a manual 
class background were sexually experienced than of those 
with a non-manual background, 40% compared with 32%. 
Among women in their early twenties there were no class 
differences and the differences among older single women 
were in the opposite direction. Fifty seven per cent of 
single women in the non-manual group aged 25-49 had 
had sexual experience compared with 41% of those in the 
manual group. 

Part (b) of Table 9.7 shows the methods of contraception 
that had ever been used by single women with sexual 
experience. Altogether nine per cent had never used a 
method, 18% had used withdrawal, 43% the sheath, 68% 
the pill and ten per cent other methods. These proportions 
varied very little between the manual and non-manual 
groups although overall the non-manual group had been 
more likely to have used the pill at some time, 75% 
compared with 63% of the manual group. This difference 
between classes was particularly pronounced among 
single women aged 20 or over; there were no differences in 
the methods of contraception ever used by sexually 
experienced teenagers. 

A general homogeneity in contraceptive behaviour in 
different social groups was found among all age-groups of 
single women when only those who were currently 


Table 9.6 The use of contraception before marriage by married women in different social class and- age-groups who reported 
pre-marital sexual relations with their husbands 

Method of 
contraception used 


Age at interview and social class f 


Withdrawal 

Sheath 

Pill 

Cap 

Rhythm 

Summary: 

Not used a method 
Used a method 

Always used method 
Sometimes took 
chances 

Number of ever- 
married women with 
pre-marital sexual 
experience (=100%) 


40-49 




30-39 




20-29 




I+II 

IIIN 

HIM 

IV+V 

I+II 

IIIN 

HIM 

IV+V 

I+II 

IIIN 

HIM 

IV+V 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

22 

28 

31 

22 

17 

25 

27 

33 

11 

15 

22 

24 

38 

46 

31 

23 

49 

49 

43 

30 

47 

50 

37 

32 

5 

~ 


1 

18 

12 

3 

2 

51 

43 

34 

27 

5 

3 

1 

1 

8 

4 

1 

_ 

3 


★ 



3 

1 

1 

7 

3 

★ 

1 

2 

- 

2 

1 

41 

23 

40 

56 

17 

17 

34 

41 

10 

17 

20 

30 

59 

77 

60 

44 

83 

83 

66 

59 

90 

83 

80 

70 

45 

67 

41 

28 

64 

59 

47 

33 

65 

61 

55 

45 

14 

10 

19 

16 

19 

24 

19 

26 

25 

22 

25 

25 

64 

39 

232 

102 

148 

105 

424 

1 48 

185 

123 

500 

208 


t Social class based on husband’s occupation at marriage 
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Table 9.7 Aspects of sexual experience and the use of different methods of contraception by single women in different social class 


and age-groups — 


Age at interview and social class f 










25-49 



20-24 



16-19 



All aged 16-49 



Non- 

manual 

Manual 

All 

Non- 

manual 

Manual 

All 

Non- 

manual 

Manual 

All 

Non- 

manual 

Manual 

All 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

(a) Sexual experience 












Has had sexual 
intercourse 
Not had sexual 
intercourse 
Question 
refused/not 
asked 

57 

37 

6 

41 

50 

9 

48 

43 

9 

69 

27 

4 

69 

25 

6 

69 

26 

5 

32 

62 

6 

40 

54 

6 

38 

56 

6 

. 48 

46 

6 

48 

45 

7 

49 

45 

6 

Number of single 
women (-100%) 

113 

155 

296 

191 

220 

439 

281 

457 

786 

585 

832 

1,506 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

(b) Contraceptive use by those who had sexual intercourse 








Ever used: 
withdrawal 
sheath 
pill 

20 

48 

64 

19 

44 

36 

20 

48 

51 

9 

46 

87 

22 

38 

72 

17 

42 

79 

25 

46 

65 

16 

40 

65 

18 

41 

65 

16 

46 

75 

1 

13 

19 

40 

63 

1 

6 

18 

43 

68 

1 

9 

IUD 

other methods 

3 

20 

3 

14 

3 

16 

1 

17 

1 

4 

1 

9 

6 

6 

6 

Summary: 

Ever used a method 
Never used a method 

89 

11 

76 

24 

84 

16 

98 

2 

93 

7 

95 

5 

90 

10 

91 

9 

91 

9 

94 

6 

90 

10 

91 

9 

Number of single 
women with sexual 
experience (=100%) 

64 

63 

142 

130 

151 

302 

89 

185 

297 

284 

399 

726 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

(c) Current use by 

those currently 

sexually 

active 









Using: 

withdrawal 

sheath 

pill 

IUD 

other methods 

7 

24 

48 

3 

15 

7 

25 

46 

7 

11 

7 

25 

47 

6 

12 

2 

8 

84 

2 

2 

5 

6 
88 

1 

1 

3 

7 

87 

2 

1 

7 

20 

73 

5 

18 

65 

5 

6 

19 

68 

2 

5 

15 

74 

2 

5 

5 

15 

71 

1 

3 

5 

15 

73 

2 

3 

Summary: 

Using a method 
Not using a method 

97 

3 

89 

11 

94 

6 

98 

2 

99 

1 

99 

1 

92 

8 

91 

9 

91 

9 

96 

4 

93 

7 

95 

5 

Number of single 













women currently 

sexual active (-100%) 29 

28 

64 

82 

83 

173 

60 

127 

198 

171 

238 

436 


I Social class based on father’s occupation 


sexually active were considered. Part (c) of Table 9.7 
shows the age trends discussed earlier but no class 
differences in the current use of different methods at all. 

These findings about sexual activity and contraceptive use 
among single women seem at first glance to contradict 
those on the pre-marital sexual behaviour of married 
women shown in Table 9.6, which was highly 
differentiated by class. But, of course, at any given point in 
time such as the field work period of a survey, women who 
are single are those who have ‘escaped’ marriage and as 
Chapter 4 showed, there are large differences between the 
classes in age and pregnancy status at marriage. It is, 
therefore, likely that considering only single women is to 
consider those who have successfully avoided pregnancy. 
This helps to explain the much greater use of the pill 
among sexually active single women than among married 
women who were sexually active before marriage. It may 
also explain the lack of differences in contraceptive 
behaviour between single women in different social 
classes. 


9.6 Summary 

An earlier chapter showed that increasing proportions of 
married women reported having had sexual intercourse 
with their husbands before marriage. At the time of 
interview 48% of single women had had sexual experience, 
28% were currently in a sexual relationship. The 
proportion currently active ranged from one quarter of the 
single teenagers, to two fifths of those in their early 
twenties but fell to one tenth of single women in their 
forties. 

Women’s attitudes to pre-marital sexual relations 
followed similar trends with age. One third of all women in 
their late forties approved, compared with four fifths of 
those in their early twenties. However, very few women 
approved without qualifications, implying that they only 
approved if marriage was to follow or that the girl was not 
promiscuous. 

Contraceptive use among single women was considered in 
relation to sexual experience. One tenth of the single 
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women who had had intercourse had never used a method 
of contraception. Among single women the use of the pill 
was most widespread among those aged 19-24, four fifths 
of whom had used it at some time. Fewer of the younger or 
older single women had used the pill. A rather surprising 
finding was that withdrawal and the sheath had sometimes 
been used by as many sexually experienced teenagers as by 
married women. This was true even for 16 year olds. 
These findings suggest that these easily available male 
methods are used by considerable proportions of couples 
at the beginning of their sexual lives but that methods 
which need medical consultation or prescription are 
increasingly used as women grow older. 

This view is confirmed when patterns of current use of 
contraception among those who were sexually active are 
studied. Use of the pill rose to be the most commonly used 
method by single women in their early twenties as the 
popularity of the sheath declined. One tenth of the 
sexually active teenagers and older single women were not 
using a method at all. 

Surprisingly, there were no social class differences in 
sexual activity and contraceptive use among single 
women, although a higher proportion of the non-manual 
group than the manual group who had had sexual 
experience had used the pill at some time. Among those 


with current relationships there were no differences at all. 
These findings conflicted with the pre-marital 
contraceptive experience of married women. Although 
there were few differences in the proportions reporting 
pre-marital sexual relations with their husbands, the 
proportion with pre-marital experience who had not used 
contraception was greater in the manual than in the non- 
manual classes. There was also a clear trend through the 
classes for proportionately more women in the higher 
social groups to have used the pill before marriage than in 
the lower social groups. 

These findings point to some design and interpretation 
problems for research of this kind with samples of 
exclusively single women. A better approach would be to 
use birth cohorts and trace their progress through the 
early stages of their sexually active lives. Unfortunately, 
because of the way the information was collected, it is not 
possible to look at the ages at which different groups of 
women first used methods of contraception. But in the 
next chapter this approach is used to show the trends over 
time and the large social class differences in estimated age 
at first sexual intercourse and first pregnancy. 

References 

1 Christine Farrell, 1978, My mother said, Routledgeand 
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10 Age at first intercourse and first pregnancy 


The main purpose of this chapter is to consider single and 
ever-married women together and use a birth cohort 
approach to describe trends and class differences in 
estimated age at first sexual intercourse and first 
pregnancy. 

10.1 Age at first sexual intercourse 
Chapter 2 showed that the proportion of women who had 
had pre-marital sexual intercourse with their husbands 
had increased as had the duration of the relationships. 
Women in the survey were not asked the date when they 
first had intercourse but the date when they first had 
intercourse with their first husband, or current partner if 
they were single. Single women who had had sexual 
intercourse but were not currently in a relationship were 
not, therefore, asked for information from which their age 
at first intercourse could be estimated. After considering 
several possibilities, including omitting them from the 
analysis, it was decided to assume that they had become 
sexually active one year before the interview. By using this 
information together with date of marriage for those who 
had not had sexual relations before marriage, it was 
possible to calculate an age when first intercourse began, a 
figure which does not take account of previous partners 
and is therefore likely to overestimate the age at which 
women had intercourse for the first time. However, these 
figures are presented in Table 10.1 as estimates of the 
cumulative proportions of women who had become 
sexually active by the time they had reached successive 
ages. 

The table confirms the suggestion from the statistics 
relating to married women that major changes have taken 
place during the last thirty to forty years in the patterns of 


sexual activity among women. Among the oldest women 
in the survey, those born between 1926 and 1930, it is 
estimated that fewer than one fifth had had intercourse by 
the age of 20. For women born 20 years later, between 
1946 and 1950, this proportion had doubled to more than 
two fifths. For the next cohort of women, those aged 20-24 
at the time of the interview, half had become sexually 
active by the age of 20. For the youngest women in the 
survey, those aged 16-19, the trend towards earlier sexual 
experience seems to have continued. More than one third 
of those who had reached the age of eighteen had had 
sexual intercourse. 

The increase, particularly in teenage sexual activity, is 
probably somewhat exaggerated by the method used to 
calculate age at first intercourse. Because many of the 
younger women, those aged under 25, were still single, 
information was available about relationships which in 
some cases may not lead to marriage and thus represent an 
earlier stage in their sexual life than those of older women. 
Since the majority of the older women were married it was 
predominantly pre-marital relationships with first 
husbands which were included. For the very youngest 
cohort the effect of including girls who were sexually 
experienced but were not currently in a sexual relationship 
may make the increase from the previous cohort appear 
greater than it actually was. For example, single women 
aged 20 who were not virgins and not currently sexually 
active were included as having first had intercourse at age 
19, whereas they may in fact have their first experience at 
16 or even earlier. 

Thus, a conservative estimate for women born between 
1 956 and 1 959 is that six per cent of them had experienced 


Table 10.1 The estimated age by which women of different ages first had sexual intercourse^ — cumulative proportions 


Age by which first 
had intercourse 

Age at interview and year of birth 







45-49 

40-44 

35-39 

30-34 

25-29 

20- 

24 

16-19 

1926-30 

1931-35 

1936^0 

1941-45 

1946-50 

1951-55 

1956-59 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


% 

16 

★ 

1 

1 

3 

3 

51 


6 (858) 

17 

2 

4 

4 

7 

9 

12 


16 (613) 

18 

4 

8 

10 

15 

18 

24 

-(950) 

35 (406) 

19 

10 

15 

21 

26 

31 

37 


52 (195) 

20 

19 

25 

34 

38 

44 

51 



21 

31 

39 

46 

52 

57 

64 

(760) 


22 

42 

54 

60 

64 

69 

74 

(544) 


23 

56 

65 

71 

73 

78 

84 

(338) 


24 

66 

72 

79 

80 

83 

93 

(176) 


25 

72 

78 

83 

85 

91 




30 

89 

91 

93 

96 





35 

93 

94 

97 






40 

95 

95 







45 

96 








Number of women 









(=100%) 

871 

884 

899 

984 

1,101 

f 


f 


t These percentages have been calculated only from information from those women who had reached the age in question, ie the numbers given in brackets . 
X Age at first sexual intercourse has been calculated for married women from age at first marriage if they did not report pfe-mantal sexual relations and from age 
started relationship with husband if thev did. For single women who were currently in asexual relationship, their age when this started has been used. For those 
who reported having had intercourse but no current relationship their age mums one year has been used. 
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sexual intercourse before they were 16 years old. Sixteen 
per cent of the 1 7- 1 9 years olds had had intercourse by the 
age of 17; 35% of 18-19 year olds by the age of 18 and 52 % 
of the nineteen year olds by the time they were nineteen. 

A survey carried out in 1974/75 on a sample of teenagers 
aged between 16 and 19 included a direct question about 
age at first intercourse. Farrell 1 suggests that this is a 
question to which young people may be tempted to give 
untrue answers. If this were the case, her results compare 
reasonably well with those from the present survey which 
are minimum estimates derived indirectly from questions 
about the length and timing of pre-marital relationships. 
Farrell found that 12% of teenage girls reported 
intercourse before they were sixteen compared with six 
per cent in the current survey. When nineteen year olds 
were compared, however, the difference was reduced; 
Farrell reports 59% as being sexually experienced 
compared with 52% in the present survey. 

10.2 Age at first pregnancy 

In spite of the reservations made in Chapter 3 about the 
under-reporting of pre-marital pregnancies and abortions 
it is worth examining trends in the age at which women 
born in different years experienced their first pregnancy. 
This information is given in Table 10.2, which shows the 
cumulative proportions of women in successive birch 
cohorts who had been pregnant by different given ages. 

There has been a general tendency towards earlier 
pregnancy but there is also some evidence that this may 
recently have ceased. This could be the outcome of the 
decrease in pre-marital pregnancy rates and the delay in 
first births after marriage described in Chapter 3. Seven 
per cent of women aged 45-49 had had a pregnancy by the 
time they were twenty. This rose to 22% of women aged 
20-24. Teper 2 calculated from national statistics that 24% 
of women bom in 1951 had had either a birth or notified 
abortion by the time they were 20 years old. This very 
close correspondence with the survey figures suggests that 
the assumptions that Teper made in her calculations and 
the fact that spontaneous miscarriages were not included 
are balanced by the under-reporting of pre-marital births 
and abortions to women in the survey. Thus, the true 
proportion of women in that cohort who had had a 


pregnancy by the age of twenty was probably of the order 
of 25-30% (having made allowances for the likely shortfall 
of about ten per cent due to miscarriages as described 
earlier). 

The trend in the proportion of women who had been 
pregnant at later ages followed the same pattern as teenage 
pregnancy. For example, by age 24, 36% of the women 
aged 45-49 at interview had been pregnant. This rose to 
53% of those aged 30-34. Nine out of ten of the older 
women in the survey had been pregnant at some time in 
their lives, although this proportion was reached rather 
earlier by women in the later cohorts. Eighty eight per cent 
of those aged 45-49 had been pregnant by age 45 but 90% 
of women aged 35-39 had been pregnant by the time they 
were 35. 

That the trend towards increasingly earlier pregnancy had 
stopped can only be tentatively suggested by comparing 
the proportions of women born between 1951 and 1955 
and between 1956 and 1958 who had been pregnant. The 
proportion pregnant by ages 17, 18 or 19 in the latter 
group was no higher than among the former. Three per 
cent of both cohorts had been pregnant by age 17, fifteen 
per cent by age 19. 

Table 10.2 also reflects the delay in childbearing after 
marriage discussed in Chapter 3. The proportions of 
women who had been pregnant at ages 23 or over was no 
longer increasing. For example, by age 23 the proportion 
who had been pregnant had risen to 44% of women aged 
30-34 but of the next two cohorts only 42% had been 
pregnant by that age. This occurred in spite of larger 
proportions having been pregnant in their teens. A similar 
reversal or levelling of the trend was also apparent in the 
proportions who had been pregnant by ages 24, 25 and 30. 

The impact of the increase in abortion in recent years can 
be seen by looking at some of the figures presented in 
Table 10.2 in greater detail. Table 10.3 shows for women 
aged under 35 the proportions who had had a first live 
birth at given ages and the proportions of women who had 
experienced a first pregnancy that resulted in a 
miscarriage, abortion or stillbirth. Assuming that 
miscarriage and stillbirth rates have altered little in recent 


Table 10.2 Age at first pregnancy — cumulative proportions 


Age by which had 
first pregnancy 

Age at interview and year of birth 








45-49 

40-44 

35-39 

30-34 

25-29 

60 

0 

1 

24 

17-19 



1926-30 

1931-35 

1936-40 

1941-45 

1946-50 

1951-55 

1956-58 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


% 


17 

★ 

★ 

- 

1 

1 

31 


3 (615) 


18 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

8 

-(956) 

9 (408) 


19 

3 

4 

5 

7 

9 

15 

15 (197) 


20 

7 

8 

10 

15 

16 

22 




21 

12 

15 

19 

24 

25 

27 

(764) 



22 

21 

24 

30 

32 

33 

35 

(547) 



23 

29 

34 

39 

44 

42 

42 

(341) 



24 

36 

44 

50 

53 

51 

45 

(177) 



25 

46 

53 

59 

61 

59 





30 

75 

80 

82 

82 






35 

84 

87 

90 







40 

83 

87 

90 







45 

88 









Number of women 
(=100%) 

877 

891 

906 

990 

1, 109 

f 


f 



t These percentages have been calculated only from information from those women who had reached the age in question, ie the numbers given in brackets. 
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Table 10.3 Age at first live birth or first pregnancy if it was a wasted pregnancy! — cumulative proportions 


Age by which had 
first pregnancy 


17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 
30 


Number of women (=100%) 


Age at interview and year of birth 


30-34 


25-29 


20-24 



17-19 



1941-45 


1946-50 


1951-55 



1956-58 



Live birth 

Wasted 

Live birth 

Wasted 

Live birth 

Wasted 

Live birth 

Wasted 


pregnancy 


pregnancy 


pregnancy 


pregnancy 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


% 

% 


1 


1 

★ 

2 

i 


1 

2 

(615) 

3 

★ 

4 

* 

5 

2 

-(956) 

6 

3 

(408) 

7 

i 

8 

i 

11 

4 

12 

3 

(197) 

14 

i 

14 

2 

18 

4 





22 

i 

23 

3 

23 

4 

(764) 




31 

i 

31 

3 

32 

3 

(547) 




42 

2 

39 

3 

39 

3 

(341) 




50 

3 

48 

4 

41 

4 

(177) 




59 

3 

55 

4 







79 

3 










990 1,109 t 


t Wasted pregnancy is a miscarriage , abortion or stillbirth. .. . 

+ These percentages have been calculated only from information from those women who had reached the age tn question, te the numbers in brackets. 


years (see Table 11.8), the change may be attributed to 
abortions. Among women aged 30-34 some three per cent 
had experienced a wasted first pregnancy by the time they 
had reached their mid twenties. This was also true for 
women in the older cohorts. For those aged 25-29 this 
proportion had been reached by age 21, for those aged 
17-24 three per cent had had a wasted first pregnancy by 
age 19. For the very youngest age group, those aged 17-19, 
there were twice as many wasted first pregnancies before 
age 17 than ended in a live birth. The increasing tendency 
for first pregnancies to end in abortion means that the age 
at which women had their first live birth has not fallen as 
much as the age at which they had their first pregnancy. 

10.3 Social class differences in age at first 
intercourse and first pregnancy 

This section repeats the analyses carried out in Tables 
10.1, 10.2 and 10.3 for women in the non-manual and 
manual classes separately. As in Chapters 4 and 5 women’s 
social class is based on the occupation of their husband if 
married and that of their father if single. Since the 
previous two sections highlighted the substantial changes 
between birth cohorts in the age at first intercourse and 
first pregnancy, this analysis is restricted to women in the 
most recent birth cohorts, that is those aged under 25 
years. 

Table 10.4 shows for women aged 16-24 in the non- 
manual and manual classes, the proportions who had 
become sexually active at different ages up to 24. The 


Table 10.4 Proportions of women aged 16-24 in non-manual 
and manual social classes who first had sexual 
intercourse at different ages 


Age by which 

Social classt 



All women 

first had 

Non-manual 

Manual 

aged lo-z4 

intercourse 







% 

Number% 

% 

Number% 

% 

NumberX 

16 

3 

604 

1 

1,110 

6 

1,816 

17 

8 

517 

17 

967 

14 

1,571 

18 

19 

441 

33 

846 

28 

1,364 

19 

29 

368 

44 

720 

39 

1,153 

20 

40 

314 

53 

588 

51 

956 

21 

50 

263 

71 

461 

64 

764 

22 

64 

179 

77 

337 

74 

547 

23 

79 

107 

83 

211 

83 

341 

24 

88 

59 

94 

109 

93 

177 


t Social class is based on the occupation of husband for ever-married 
women and father's occupation for single women. 

+ The percentages have been calculated only front information from those 
women who had reached the age in question , ie the numbers in italics. 


limitations described earlier on the accuracy of age at first 
intercourse and pregnancies, of course, apply to these 
figures as well. Women in the manual group appear to 
have become sexually active earlier than women in the 
non-manual groups. It was estimated that three per cent of 
non-manual class women had had sexual intercourse by 
the age of 16. Twice as many, seven per cent, of the manual 
class women were experienced by that age. In their 
seventeenth year, too, women in the manual group were 
twice as likely to become sexually active as in the non- 
manual group - another ten per cent had intercourse for 
the first time at that age, compared with five per cent of the 
non-manual group. By the age of twenty the proportion of 
women in the non-manual group who had become 
sexually active, either on or before marriage, was 40% 
compared with 53% of the manual group. However, by the 
age of 24 the difference had narrowed to six percentage 
points (88% against 94%). 

Since women in the manual classes tended to marry and 
experience sexual intercourse earlier than those in the 
non-manual classes and as Chapter 9 showed their 
contraceptive behaviour was likely to expose them to a 
greater risk of pregnancy, it was likely that differences in 
age at first pregnancy were even larger than the differences 
in sexual behaviour. 

This expectation was confirmed by the figures in Table 
10.5. By age 17 twice as many women in the manual 
class had experienced intercourse as in the non-manual 
class but three times as many had been pregnant. By age 20 
the excess of sexually experienced women in the manual 
group was one third, but more than twice as many had 
been pregnant. By age 20 the proportions who had been 
pregnant were ten per cent and 26% respectively for the 
non-manual and manual groups. Even at age 23, 50% more 
manual class women than non-manual had had their first 
pregnancy, 46% compared with 31%. 

Table 10.5 also shows whether first pregnancies were live 
births or wasted pregnancies. Although fewer women in 
the non-manual group than in the manual group had been 
pregnant at given ages similar proportions had 
experienced a wasted pregnancy by age 21. By ages 22-24 
rather more non-manual class women than manual class 
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Table 10.5 Cumulative proportions of women aged 17-24 in non-manual and manual social classes who had their first pregnancy (live 
birth or wasted pregnancy) at different ages 


Age by which had 
first pregnancy 

Social class f 






All women 

aged 17-24 


Non-manual 



Manual 





Live birth 

Wasted 

First 

Live birth 

Wasted 

First 

Live birth 

Wasted 

First 



pregnancy! 

pregnancy 


pregnancy 

pregnancy 


pregnancy 

pregnancy 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

17 

* 

★ 

i 

2 

i 

3 

2 

i 

3 

18 

★ 

2 

2 

7 

2 

9 

5 

3 

8 

19 

3 

3 

6 

14 

4 

18 

11 

4 

15 

20 

5 

5 

10 

22 

4 

26 

18 

4 

22 

21 

9 

4 

13 

30 

3 

33 

23 

3 

26 

22 

16 

5 

21 

39 

2 

41 

32 

3 

35 

23 

25 

6 

31 

44 

2 

46 

39 

3 

42 

24 

30 

7 

37 

43 

3 

46 

41. 

4 

45 


Note. The bases are the same as those in Table 10.4. 

+ Wasted pregnancy - miscarriage, stillbirth or abortion. 

t Social class is based on the occupation of husband for ever-married women and father’s occupation for single women. 


had had one. This suggests that first pregnancies to non- 
manual class women are much more likely to end in a 
wasted pregnancy than first pregnancies to manual class 
women. (A similar finding in relation to pre-maritally 
conceived pregnancies is discussed in Chapter 11.) This 
difference between classes in the outcome of first 
pregnancies reflects differential use of abortion. It also 
widens the gap between social classes in the age at first live 
birth. As can be seen by age 20 only five per cent of non- 
manual class women had given birth compared with more 
than four times as many, 22%, of manual class women. 

10.4 Summary 

In spite of limitations on the accuracy of information 
about age at first sexual intercourse, abortions and births 
before marriage, this chapter has tried to trace changes in 
these variables over time and to identify the large 
differences between social classes in age at first 
intercourse, pregnancy and live birth. 

Figure 3 summarises the trends for different birth cohorts. 
Nineteen per cent of the oldest women in the survey, those 

Figure 3 Trends in age at first intercourse and 


born between 1926 and 1930 were estimated to have 
experienced intercourse by age 20. This figure had risen to 
51% of those born between 1951 and 1955. The 
proportions for those with a pregnancy by age 20 were 
seven per cent and 22% respectively. 

Detailed analysis of age at first pregnancy showed that the 
rise in the proportion of women who had had their first 
pregnancy by age 20 may have slowed down or even 
stopped. There was also an increasing tendency for first 
pregnancies to end in abortion. This resulted in a slower 
increase in the proportions of women who experienced 
their first live birth at a given age than in the proportion 
who had been pregnant at that age. 
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11 Pre-marital pregnancies and all pregnancies to women 
aged under 40: trends in outcome and intention 


This chapter employs a different analytic technique in an 
attempt to identify trends in the incidence, outcome and 
intention behind, pregnancies occurring in the years just 
before the survey took place. It was necessary to identify 
representative samples of pregnancies occurring in those 
years. All pregnancies taking place in the years 1966 to 
1975 to single and ever-married women aged under 40 are 
considered. But the chapter begins with a discussion of 
pre-maritally conceived pregnancies occurring during a 
fifteen year period - 1960 to 1974. 

11.1 Age at pre-marital pregnancy* 

The main emphasis of this chapter is to be an analysis of 
pregnancies occurring during a particular period of time 
rather than to a particular sub-sample of the women in the 
survey. However, it is useful first to look at the 
proportions of women who had become pregnant before 
marriage by the time they had reached specified ages. 

Chapter 3 showed that under-reporting of pre-marital 
pregnancies was greater among the older cohorts of 
women than among the younger cohorts, so Table 11.1 is 
confined to women aged under 30. It shows that seven per 
cent of women aged 18-24 had experienced a pre-marital 
pregnancy by age 18. By age 22 around one fifth of women 
had become pre-maritally pregnant. This figure rose to 
about one quarter by age 25. 


Table 11.1 Cumulative proportions of women aged 18-29 who 
had a pre-maritally conceived pregnancy by 
different ages 


Age by which had a 
pre-marital pregnancy 

Age at interview and year of birth 

25-29 

18-24 

1946-50 

1951-57 


% 

% 

18 

4 

7 (1364) 

20 

12 

17 (956) 

22 

20 

22 (547) 

25 

24 


Number of women (-100) 

1,109 

t 


t These percentages are based on the numbers of women who had 
reached the age in question, ie the numbers in brackets. 


11.2 The outcome of pre-maritally conceived 
pregnancies 

More than 99% of pregnancies conceived before first 
marriage occur to women aged less than 35. Many of the 
single women in the survey were still under 35 years old 
and, therefore, had not at the time of the interview had all 
the pre-marital pregnancies they would have before 
marriage. It is, therefore, simpler to examine the pre- 

* Pre-marital pregnancies are all those occurring in both ever-married 
and single women before first marriage. They include illegitimate 
births, wasted pregnancies before first marriage and live births 
occurring during the first seven months of a first marriage. 


marital pregnancies which occurred during a given period. 
However, it is important to choose a period when all 
women who were at risk of a pre-marital pregnancy, that is 
in the under 35 age group, were also eligible for inclusion 
in the survey. The period chosen, therefore, was 1960 to 
1974. In 1960, the oldest women in the survey were aged 
33. Pre-marital pregnancies reported as occurring before 
1960 would, therefore, not be representative of all such 
pregnancies occurring in those years, because women who 
became pregnant at older ages were not eligible for 
inclusion in the survey in 1976. For example, a woman 
who had a pre-marital pregnancy at age 30 in 1955, would 
have been aged 51 in 1976 and, therefore, would not have 
been interviewed. 

The period 1960 to 1974 can be divided into three 
quinquennia during which changes over time in the 
characteristics of pre-marital pregnancies may be 
examined. Between 1960 and 1964, 50% of the pre-marital 
pregnancies occurred among women in their teens, 37% 
among women aged 20-24 and 13% among women aged 25 
or over. Ten years later, between 1970 and 1974, 62% of 
pre-marital pregnancies occurred among teenagers, 31% 
among women aged 20-24 and seven per cent among those 
aged 25 or over. This reflects the trends towards first 
pregnancies occurring at younger ages discussed in the 
previous chapter. 

Table 11.2 shows the outcome of these pregnancies for 
women in three age groups and three five-year periods. 
The pregnancies have been divided into three types - live 
births which occurred during the first seven months of a 
first marriage, those which occurred before a first 
marriage and were, therefore, illegitimate, and wasted 
pregnancies, that is abortions, miscarriages and stillbirths. 
As can be seen from the three totals columns there was a 
tendency over time for fewer' pre-maritally conceived 
pregnancies to end in a live birth after marriage and for 
more of them to end as wasted pregnancies. Since there is 
no reason why spontaneous miscarriages or stillbirths 
should have increased, this change is a reflection of the 
increase in abortions carried out after the 1967 Abortion 
Act. 

Between 1960 and 1964, 71% of pre-maritally conceived 
pregnancies ended with the woman marrying before her 
child was born. Only six per cent of pregnancies did not 
result in a live birth. By 1965-1969 these proportions had 
changed to 64% and 11%. By 1970-1974, 22% of pre- 
maritally conceived pregnancies ended in an abortion, 
miscarriage or stillbirth and 58% as live births during the 
first seven months of marriage. The proportion ending in 
an illegitimate live birth did not change much; between 
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Table 11.2 Outcome of pre-maritally conceived pregnancies to women of dif ferent ages in three successive five-year periods 

Outcome of Five-year period and age at pregnancy 


pregnancy 

1960-64 




1965-69 




1970-74 





Under 20 20-24 

25 & over All ages 

Under 20 20-24 

25 & over All ages 

Linder 20 

20-24 

25 & over All ages 

Live birth, pmcf 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

73 

74 

54 

71 

64 

68 

42 

64 

51 

75 

43 

58 

Live birth, 
illegitimate 

22 

22 

33 

23 

24 

21 

50 

25 

22 

15 

29 

20 

Wasted pregnancy 

5 

4 

13 

6 

12 

11 

8 

11 

27 

10 

28 

22 

Number of pregnancies 
(=100%) 

94 

69 

24 

188 

131 

107 

24 

262 

183 

93 

21 

297 


t Pre-maritally conceived but born in the first seven months of marriage. 


one fifth and one quarter of the pregnancies had this 
outcome. Thus, the increased number of abortions to 
single women has reduced the number who might 
otherwise have married before the birth of the child. 
There is no evidence from the survey that it has reduced 
the proportions of pre-marital pregnancies ending in an 
illegitimate live birth. 

It must of course be remembered that pre-marital 
pregnancies were under-reported in the survey. Thus it is 
the general increasing tendency for pre-maritally 
conceived pregnancies to end in a wasted pregnancy that is 
important rather than the exact relative proportions 
reported. For example Chapter 3 showed that during the 
early 1970s live births in the first seven months of 
marriage were accurately reported while only one half of 
those ending in a wasted pregnancy were represented in 
the survey. If the figures for 1970-74 in Table 11.2 are 
adjusted for this discrepancy the proportion of pre- 
maritally conceived pregnancies ending in a wasted 
pregnancy would be 36%, not 22%. This figure compares 
closely with the percentages of known conceptions outside 
marriage ending in abortion derived from registration 
statistics. 1 Between 1971 and 1975 the proportion rose 
from 25% to 38%. 

The survey shows that the trend has been particularly 
pronounced for pre-marital pregnancies among teenagers. 
Between 1960 and 1964, 73% of pre-maritally conceived 
pregnancies in this group ended in a live birth shortly after 
marriage and only five per cent were wasted. Ten years 
later only 51% ended in a live birth during the first seven 
months of marriage whereas 27% were miscarriages, 
abortions or stillbirths. Again there was no change in the 
proportion that resulted in an illegitimate live birth. 

11.3 Social class differences in outcome of pre- 
marital pregnancy 

Chapter 4 showed that the decline in pregnancy at 
marriage had been greater among women in the non- 


manual than the manual groups. This may have been 
due to a difference in the prevalence of abortion in the two 
groups. This hypothesis can be examined by using the 
information in Table 11.3. 

Between 1960 and 1964, 71% of pre-marital conceptions 
among women in both manual and non-manual classes 
resulted in the woman marrying before the child was born. 
Among the remaining pregnancies, however, there was a 
difference between the classes; a higher proportion of 
pregnancies of non-manual class women ended in a wasted 
pregnancy than among women in the manual group and a 
smaller proportion in an illegitimate birth. 

A very similar pattern was apparent for the next five year 
period as the trend towards more wasted pregnancies and 
fewer births during the first seven months of marriage 
began. Between 1970 and 1974, when the Abortion Act 
was in operation, the trend continued, with large 
differences in the outcome of pre-marital pregnancies 
among women in the manual and non-manual groups. 
Forty five per cent of these pregnancies to women in the 
non-manual group ended in a wasted pregnancy, 21% in 
an illegitimate birth and only 34% in a birth early in 
marriage. For the manual group, even though the 
proportion of wasted pregnancies had increased from two 
per cent to 19%, 81% resulted in a live birth - 60% after 
marriage and 21% illegitimate. 

It would, therefore, seem that before the Abortion Act 
came into operation, the proportion of women in the non- 
manual group whose pre-marital pregnancies ended in 
abortion was much higher than in the manual group. This 
was still true during the early 1970s. The number of 
pregnancies on which these proportions are based are very 
small but even so the results support the hypothesis that 
differential use of abortion among single women in 
different classes is at least partly responsible for the 
different trends in pregnancy status and age at marriage 
described in Chapter 4. 


Table 11.3 Outcome of pre- maritally conceived pregnancies to women in different social classesf in three succes sive five-year periods 
Outcome of Five-year period and social class 


pregnancy 

1960-64 



1965-69 



1970-74 




Non-manual 

Manual 

All 

Non-manual 

Manual 

All 

Non-manual 

Manual 

All 

Live birth, pmcj: 
Live birth, 
illegitimate 

Wasted pregnancy 

% 

71 

13 

16 

% 

71 

27 

2 

% 

71 

23 

6 

% 

59 

19 

22 

% 

63 

31 

6 

% 

64 

25 

11 

% 

34 

21 

45 

% 

60 

21 

19 

% 

58 

20 

22 

Number of 
pregnancies (=100%) 

38 

123 

188 

74 

167 

262 

53 

219 

297 

I ‘ husbands for married 

l 1 re maritally conceived but born in the first seven months of marriage. 

women. 
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Table 11.4 Aspects of contraceptive use in the intervals preceding pre-maritally conceived pregnancies in 1960-64, 1965-69 
and 1970-74 

Method used Five-year period and outcome of pregnancyt 


1960-64 1965-69 1970-74 


Pmc 

Lb 

Wp 

All 

Pmc 

Lb 

Wp 

All 

Pmc 

Lb 

Wp 

AU . 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Withdrawal 

25 

14 

(3) 

22 

27 

17 

24 

24 

24 

7 

21 

20 

Sheath 

Pill 

19 

18 

(2) 

(0) 

19 

32 

1 

26 

1 

21 

3 

29 

1 

34 

11 

20 

7 

43 

13 

33 

10 

Other 

4 

2 

0) 

4 

4 

8 

17 

6 

1 

2 

6 

2 

No method used(j 

60 

70 

(5) 

62 

53 

60 

52 

54 

40 

71 

36 

46 

Always used a method 

20 

14 

(5) 

20 

12 

22 

28 

17 

21 

11 

30 

21 

Sometimes took a chance 

20 

16 

(1) 

18 

35 

18 

20 

29 

39 

18 

34 

33 

Number of pregnancies (=100%) 

133 

44 

HI 

188 

167 

65 

29 

261 

172 

61 

63 

296 

t Pmc Pre-maritally conceived live birth bom in the first seven 

months of first marriage. 








Lb Live birth before first marriage. 

Wp Wasted pregnancy before first marriage. 

% Base too small for percent aging - actual numbers given in brackets. 

§ This row enclosed by dotted lines completes the distributions at both the top and bottom of the table. 


Table 11. 5 Trying/accidental status of pre-maritally conceived pregnancies in 1960-64, 1965-69 and 1970-74 

Years and outcome of pregnancyt 


1960-64 


1965-69 


1970-74 



Pmc 

Lb & Wp 

All 

Pmc 

Lb & Wp 

All 

Pmc 

Lb & Wp 

AU 

Trying 

Accident on purpose 
Didn’t mind 
Complete accident 

% 

14 

2 

17 

67 

% 

7 

4 

9 

80 

% 

12 

3 

15 

70 

% 

12 

2 

24 

62 

% 

5 

3 

7 

85 

% 

10 

3 

17 

70 

% 

18 

2 

23 

57 

% 

5 

2 

11 

82 

% 

12 

2 

18 

68 

Number of 
oreenancies (-100%) 

129 

55 

184 

166 

95 

261 

167 

123 

290 

t Pmc Pre-maritally conceived live birth bom in 

the first seven 

months of first marriage. 






Lb 


Wp Wasted pregnancy before first marriage. 


11.4 Use of contraception before pre-marital 
pregnancies 

The use of contraception increased between 1960 and 
1974 and new methods such as the pill were more 
commonly used before marriage than the older methods of 
withdrawal and the sheath. Table 11.4 shows, however, 
that although an increasing proportion of pre-marital 
pregnancies were preceded by the use of contraception, 
the use of the pill was not nearly as common as the use of 
withdrawal or the sheath. 

In 38% of pre-marital pregnancies occurring in the period 
1960-1964 contraception had been used, previous to 
conception. The corresponding proportions for the next 
two five-year periods were 46% and 54%. However, the 
proportions of pregnancies which had been preceded by 
intervals where women reported having ‘sometimes taken 
a chance’ had also increased from 1 8% in the early 1 960s to 
33% in the early 1970s. Thus, the one fifth of pregnancies 
where contraception was reported always to have been 
used had not changed. The proportion where withdrawal 
had been used was also about one fifth and had not 
changed while the proportion of pre-marital pregnancies 
preceded by the use of the sheath and pill had increased. 
Use of the sheath had increased from 19% to 33% and of 
the pill from none to ten per cent. 

In each of the three periods considered in T able 11.4 there 
was a difference in the use of contraception preceding 
pregnancies with different outcomes. Contraception was 
less frequently used before pregnancies resulting in an 
illegitimate live birth than it was before those ending in a 
birth soon after marriage or in a wasted pregnancy. This 


difference was greatest in the most recent period, when 
contraception had not been used before 71% of the 
illegitimate live births and 39% of the other pregnancies. 
Again in each period, taking chances was most common 
before a pregnancy where a marriage preceded the birth 
and ‘always using’ a method was most commonly reported 
before wasted pregnancies. 

It would be expected, given these differences in the use of 
contraception, that there would also be consistent 
differences between the three types of pregnancy outcome 
in the proportions of the pregnancies that women said 
were planned or not planned*. However, the only 
differences found were between the pre-maritally 
conceived but legitimate live births and the rest. There 
was no evidence that the proportion of illegitimate live 
births that were planned was higher than that of 
pregnancies ending in an abortion or miscarriage. 

However, pre-maritally conceived but legitimised live 
births were reported less frequently as accidents than were 
the other pregnancies. These differences are shown in 
Table 11.5. 

Sixty two per cent of pregnancies resulting in a live birth 
in the early months of first marriage were reported to have 
been ‘complete accidents’ compared with 83% of the other 
pre-marital pregnancies. There were no striking 
differences in the answers to this question about 

* Question 60 - when you became pregnant that time would you say you 
were trying to get pregnant or not? IF NOT - Would you say that it 
was a complete accident, or kind of accident on purpose or did you just 
not mind if you got pregnant? 
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pregnancies in the three different five-year periods. There 
was, however, a suggestion that pregnancies resulting in a 
legitimate live birth had become somewhat less 
‘accidental’. Sixty seven per cent were reported to have 
been ‘complete accidents’ between 1960 and 1964. This 
fell to 57% between 1970 and 1974. In this most recent 
period, 25% of the pregnancies resulting in a birth soon 
after marriage were ‘accidents on purpose’ or the woman 
had ‘not minded’ if she got pregnant, an additional 18% 
were said to have been planned. 


1974-1975 and third pregnancy rates from 20 to 16 per 
1000 women. Again, this change appeared to have taken 
place entirely during the most recent four years. For 
fourth and higher order pregnancies the rate had fallen 
more substantially and had begun to change earlier than 
the rates for the earlier pregnancies. During the four years 
1966-1969 there were an estimated 24 fourth or later 
pregnancies per thousand women in each year. In 1970- 
1971 the corresponding rate was 20 and in 1974- 
1975, 14. 


11.5 Estimated pregnancy rates 1966-1975 

The chapter now moves to a similar analysis of all 
pregnancy outcomes taking into account the order of the 
pregnancy; that is whether it was a first, second, third or 
higher-order pregnancy. Previous chapters have shown 
that although there have been some changes in family 
formation patterns which have affected first pregnancies 
and first live births, the largest changes that have taken 
place have affected pregnancies of higher orders. Changes 
in these will, therefore, be of particular interest. 

Almost 99% of all pregnancies occur to women at ages 
below 40. Therefore, the period when all women were 
aged less than 40 and also eligible for inclusion in the 
survey were the ten years 1 966 to 1 975. In 1 966, the oldest 
women included in the survey were 39 years old. Table 

11.6 shows the estimated annual rates per 1000 women 
aged 16-39 distinguished by order, for the ten years 
divided into two-year periods. For example, for every 
1000 women who were aged 16-39 in 1966-1967 there 
were an estimated 1 1 7 pregnancies occurring in each of the 
years*. 


The overall pregnancy rate remained constant for the first 
six years and then began to fall. In 1972-1973 the rate was 
101, the comparable rate for 1974-1975 was 94. First, 
second and third pregnancy rates all fell during the ten 
years by around five points so that for example first 
pregnancy rates declined from 40 in 1966-1967 to 35 in 
* A two year period was used since the numbers of pregnancies 
occurring in single years were too small to produce reliable estimates. 

Table 11.6 Estimated annual rates per 1,000 women aged 

16-39 for pregnancies of different orders for five 
two-year periods between 1966 and 1975 

Pregnancy Year of pregnancy 

° rder 1966-67 1968-69 1970-71 1972-73 1974-75 


First 

40 

39 

44 

36 

35 

Second 

33 

34 

33 

32 

29 

Third 

20 

21 

20 

18 

16 

Fourth 

12 

11 

11 

1 9 ' 

8 

Fifth 

6 

-24 6 

-24 5 

1-20 3 

-15 4 

Sixth or later 

6 

7 

4 

1 3 . 

2 

All pregnancies 

117 

118 

117 

101 

94 


Table 11.7 The outcome of pregnancies to women aged under 40 in 


Outcome of the Two-year period and number of pregnancy 



1966-67 





1970-71 


1 2 


3 

4 & 
over 

All 

1 

Live birth 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

89 

88 

85 

75 

85 

83 

Stillbirth 

1 

★ 

1 

1 

1 

13 

1 

12 

Miscarriage 

9 

11 

13 

22 

Abortion 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Number of pregnancies 

(=100%) 

382 

323 

198 

227 

1,130 

426 


11.6 The outcome of pregnancies 

The outcome of all pregnancies reported by women at ages 
under 40 in three of the two-year periods are shown at 
T able 11.7. Three periods have been presented for clarity. 
Statistics for all five periods support the following 
findings. There has been a small but noticeable tendency 
for pregnancies to end less often in a live birth and more 
often in an abortion. 

The impact of the 1967 Abortion Act on pregnancies of 
different orders appears clearly in Table 11.7. In 1966- 
1967, there were no differences in the proportions of 
pregnancies of different orders that ended in abortion. In 
the following two periods, however, a pattern emerged 
when only one per cent of second pregnancies ended in 
abortion, compared with four per cent of other 
pregnancies in 1970-1971 and eight per cent of the others 
in 1974-1975. 

The effect of the combination of decreasing overall 
pregnancy rates shown in Table 11.6 and the increasing 
tendency for pregnancies to end in abortion shown in 
Table 11.7 is illustrated in Table 11.8. 

Table 11.8 Estimated annual rates per 1,000 women aged 16-39 
for pregnancies with different outcomes and 
different trying/accidential status in five two-year 
periods between 1966 and 1975. 



Year of 

pregnancy 





1966-67 

1968-69 

1970-71 

1972-73 

1974-75 

(a) Pregnancy outcome 
Live birth 100 

99 

98 

83 

77 

Miscarriage 

15 

16 

14 

12 

10 

Abortion 

1 

2 

4 

5 

1 

6 

Stillbirth 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(b) Trying/ accidental status 
Trying 

(planned) 57 63 

64 

61 

61 

Complete 

accident 

33 

32 

30 

25 

20 

Didn’t mind, 
etc 

25 

20 

20 

13 

11 

No answer 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

(c) All 

pregnancies 

117 

118 

117 

101 

94 


three two-year periods between 1966 and 1975 by pregnancy order. 


1974-75 


2 3 4 & All 1 2 3 4 & All 

over over 

% % % % % % % % % 

87 82 80 84 82 88 80 72 82 

* 2212-111 
12 13 13 12 8 11 12 19 11 

1 3 5 3 8 1 7 8 6 


316 198 192 1,132 334 280 153 134 901 


64 


The first part (a) shows the annual rates per 1000 women 
aged 16-39 for different kinds of pregnancy outcome for 
the five two-year periods. Live births and miscarriages 
both followed the same trend as all pregnancies and 
occurred less frequently during the last two two-year 
periods. Between 1966 and 1971 the live birth rate was 99 
per 1000 women. This fell to 83 for 1972-1973 and 77 for 
1974-1975. The corresponding rates for miscarriages were 
15, 12 and 10 per 1000 women aged 16-39. The abortion 
rate moved in the opposite direction with a continuous 
rising trend from 1 per 1000 women in 1966-1967 to 6 per 
1000 in 1974-1975. The stillbirth rate of one per 1000 did 
not change during the ten year period. 

Part (b) of Table 1 1.8 shows the pregnancy rates that were 
reported as being ‘tried for’, ‘complete accidents’ and 
‘accidents on purpose’ or ‘didn’t mind’. During the first 
six years from 1966 to 1971 when the total pregnancy rate 
remained steady, the rate for planned pregnancies rose 
from 57 to 64 per 1000, but for the last two two-year 
periods it fell. The fall in planned rates again reflects the 
overall fall in pregnancy rates after 1971. 

However, throughout the period, rates of completely 
unplanned pregnancies fell from 33 per 1000 in 1966-1967 
to 20 per 1000 in 1974-1975. The decline in pregnancies 
where the woman said it was an ‘accident on purpose’ or 
she ‘just did not mind if she got pregnant’ was even greater 
- from 25 per 1000 to 1 1 per 1000. This suggests that over 
the most recent ten year period the idea of either planning 
a pregnancy or having a complete accident has grown 
while the idea of just leaving it to chance (ie ‘didn’t mind’) 
has declined significantly. Of course, the actual rates of 
accidental pregnancy have fallen. 

This hypothesis is supported by the figures in Table 1 1.9 
which shows for three two-year periods the proportions of 


pregnancies of different orders which were planned, 
‘complete accidents’ or of neutral status. Fifty per cent of 
all pregnancies occurring to women aged under 40 in 
1966-1967 were planned. This figure rose to 56% in 1970- 
1971 and 66% in 1974-1975. ‘Complete accidents’ 
accounted for 28% of all pregnancies in the earliest two 
year period and less, 22%, in the latest period. But those in 
the neutral group became much less common. They 
accounted for 22% of pregnancies in 1966-1967, 17% in 
1970-1971 and 12% in 1974-1975. 

Looking now at differences by pregnancy order, the same 
pattern can be seen for each of the two-year periods for the 
proportion of pregnancies that were planned. In 1966- 
1967, 54% of first pregnancies were planned. This figure 
rose to 60% of second pregnancies and fell to 30% of fourth 
or later pregnancies. By 1974-1975 more pregnancies of 
each order were planned but the same pattern remained, 
with the corresponding figures being 64% of first 
pregnancies, 80% of second pregnancies and falling again 
to 53% of fourth or later pregnancies. The reverse pattern 
was seen for complete accidents with second pregnancies 
being the least likely to have been reported as such and 
fourth or later pregnancies the most likely. There was no 
consistent pattern between the three periods for the 
proportion of pregnancies where the woman expressed 
neutrality about the pregnancy. 

1 1.7 Methods of contraception used in the intervals 
before pregnancies of different orders 
The use of contraception during different lower order 
pregnancy intervals has been discussed in detail in 
Chapter 8. But a comparison of methods used in the three 
two-year periods examined in this chapter is given in 
Table 11.10. Pregnancies have been divided into three 
groups: first to third pregnancies, fourth, and fifth and 
higher order pregnancies since these were the groups 


Tatile 11.9 Trying/accidental status of pregnancies of different orders occurring (to women aged under 40) in three two-year periods 
between 1966 and 1975 


Trying/accidental status Two-year period and number of p regnancy 

1966-67 1970-71 1974-75 



1 

2 

3 

4 & 
over 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 & 
over 

Total 

1 

2 3 

4 & 
over 

Total 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% % 

% 

% 

Trying (planned) 

54 

60 

48 

30 

50 

54 

72 

53 

39 

56 

64 

80 58 

53 

66 

Complete accident 

25 

20 

29 

45 

28 

30 

11 

30 

41 

27 

23 

1 1 26 

35 

22 

Didn’t mind, etc 

21 

20 

23 

25 

22 

16 

17 

17 

20 

17 

13 

9 16 

12 

12 

Number of pregnancies 

(=100%) 

379 

316 

193 

217 

1,105 

418 

309 

189 

190 

1, 106 

330 

277 148 

130 

MO 


Table 11.10 Use of contraception before pregnancies of different orders occurring (to women aged under 40) in three two-year periods 
between 1966 and 1975 


Method used Two-year period and number of pregnancy 


1966-67 


1970-71 


1974-75 


1-3 4 

5 & over All 

1-3 4 

5 & over All 

1-3 4 

5 & over All 



% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Withdrawal 

13 

18 

19 

14 

10 

9 

11 

10 

8 

12 

9 

8 

Sheath 

37 

22 

12 

33 

33 

32 

18 

32 

25 

16 

25 

24 

Pill 

8 

11 

10 

9 

27 

24 

23 

26 

47 

27 

21 

43 

Cap 

9 

9 

4 

8 

6 

8 

- 

6 

5 

8 


5 

IUD 

★ 

1 

1 

★ 

1 

- 

- 

1 

2 

12 

12 

4 

Other 

5 

4 

9 

5 

3 

7 

- 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Summary 
Method used 

63 

57 

50 

61 

68 

66 

47 

66 

76 

75 

56 

75 

No method used 

37 

43 

50 

39 

32 

34 

53 

34 

24 

25 

44 

25 

Number of pregnancies 
(=100%) 

890 

106 

115 

1,111 

923 

98 

90 

1,111 

757 

73 

57 

887 
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between which significant differences were found in each 
of the periods. 

Overall, the use of contraception before all pregnancies 
had become more common during these recent ten years. 
Contraception had been used in the intervals preceding 
three fifths of pregnancies occurring in 1966-1967. This 
figure had increased to three quarters of those in 1974- 
1975. Contraceptive use was, however, less common 
before fifth and later pregnancies than before pregnancies 
of earlier orders. This is explained by less frequent use of 
the most popular method at the time, ie the sheath in 1966- 
1967 and 1970-1971, and the pill in 1974-1975. Thus, for 
example, 37% of first, second and third pregnancies in 
1966-1967 were preceded by sheath use, but only 22% of 
fourth and 12% of fifth or later pregnancies. A similar 
pattern was found in 1970-1971. In 1974-1975, the same 
trend was found for the proportions of pregnancies that 
were preceded by use of the pill; 47% of first, second and 
third pregnancies falling to 21% of fifth or later ones. It is 
of interest that during the most recent two year period, 
1974-1975, the less frequent use of the pill compared with 
1970-1971 before high-order births was partly 
compensated for by the use of another medically 
prescribed method - the IUD. Twelve per cent of fourth 
and higher order pregnancies in this period were preceded 
by the use of the IUD. 

11.8 Summary 

During the ten years before the survey there was a decline 
in the estimated total pregnancy rate to women aged under 
40, which began in 1972-1973 and continued in 1974- 
1975. There was a decline in the pregnancy rates of all 
orders; those for the fourth or later pregnancy, however, 
began to decline rather earlier than the others and also 
declined at a faster rate. Planned pregnancy rates had 
remained fairly constant but the rates for accidental 
pregnancies and those of neutral status had fallen. 

An analysis of the outcome of pregnancies in these years 
showed an increasing tendency for pregnancy to end in 


abortion. Given the under-reporting of abortion in the 
survey discussed in Chapter 3 this trend towards abortion 
was shown to be an under estimate. Second pregnancies 
were least likely to end in abortion; in 1974-1975 one per 
cent were aborted compared with eight per cent of other 
pregnancies. 

The use of contraception before pregnancies of all orders 
increased during the decade. Similarly there has been an 
increase in the proportion of pregnancies that women 
reported they had planned - from one half in 1 966- 1 967 to 
two thirds in 1974-1975. The proportion that were 
reported to have been ‘complete accidents’, however, 
hardly diminished. The greater decrease in the proportion 
where the pregnancy was an ‘accident on purpose’ or the 
woman ‘just didn’t mind’ accounted for most of the 
increase in the ‘planned’ pregnancies. 

A detailed analysis of those pregnancies where conception 
took place before marriage showed an increasing 
proportion ending in abortion. Differences between the 
outcomes of pre-marital pregnancies to women in the 
nonmanual and manual groups were considerable, with 
45% of the former and only 19% of the latter ending in a 
wasted pregnancy between 1970 and 1974. 

Trends in the use of contraception and the accidental 
status of pregnancies before first marriage were 
characterised by an increase in the proportion that were 
preceded by chance taking in contraceptive use, and a 
small increase in the proportion of pregnancies where the 
woman reported that she did not mind conceiving or had 
mixed feelings about the pregnancy. (There was no 
evidence that during the 15 year period examined a higher 
proportion of the pre-marital pregnancies had been 
planned.) 


References 
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12 Attitudes and ideals relating to marriage and 
childbearing 


One of the main aims of the survey was to consider social 
and economic factors, contraceptive use and women’s 
attitudes and ideals which might help to explain different 
patterns of family formation behaviour. Also by 
comparing findings with those in a similar survey 1 carried 
out nine years earlier it should be possible to show whether 
and how women’s attitudes towards different aspects of 
the family formation process have changed. This chapter, 
therefore, describes and discusses women’s attitudes and 
ideals and where possible compares them with those of a 
similar sample of women interviewed in 1967*. In doing 
this it aims to show the climate of opinion at the time when 
women in the reproductive age group were married and 
bore their children. 

Many of the questions concerned women’s ideal family 
size. These are not necessarily related to actual and 
intended behaviour but may be regarded as an important 
index of attitudes. As was shown in previous chapters, 
many questions in the survey were repeated for each 
pregnancy and marriage. This was not the case for the 
attitude questions discussed in this chapter. Many women 
in the survey had been married for relatively long periods. 
Their answers to factual aspects relating to the early stages 
of their marriages may well be faulty because of memory 
lapse and recollection of their attitudes at the time is 
probably liable to even greater errors. Thus the statistics 
presented here represent the views of women at all stages 
of the family formation process at the time when they were 
interviewed in 1976. 

Questions were asked about the best age for women to 
marry. Two different questions were asked about ideal 
* The 1967 survey included only once married women who were still 
married at the time of the interview. The 1976 survey included all 
women regardless of marital status. Of the ever-married women 87% 
were married once only and still married at the time ol interview. 
There were no significant differences in ideal family sizes between 
those married once only, those currently married and those whose first 
marriage had ended, so all ever married women have been included in 
the 1976 figures. 


family size. One aimed to elicit women’s views about ideal 
family size, regardless of financial problems, for people in 
this country. This is sometimes referred to as the societal 
norm. The other question, referred to as the personal 
norm, concerns the views of women about ideal family size 
for themselves. Women were also asked about their views 
on the sex and spacing of children. 

12.1 The best age for marriage 

All women in the survey were asked what they thought 
was the best age for women like themselves to marry these 
days*. Ninety six per cent answered this question 
although another two per cent gave a range of ages. Only 
25 women, fewer than 0.4%, would not state an age on the 
grounds that they did not believe in marriage. Many of 
these were already married. The answers given by ever- 
married and single women in different age-groups are 
shown in Table 12.1. 

There was very little difference between the ever-married 
and single in the distribution of answers if women of all 
ages are considered. Within age-groups, however, there 
were differences between the married and the single; more 
single women preferred higher ages than married women. 
This difference was, of course, largely accounted for by 
single women giving an age higher than their own age at 
the time when they answered the question. Among women 
in their teens, for example, only 12% of single women 
thought that it was best to marry before the age of 20 
compared with 39% of the married women who, of course, 
had all married in their teens. One quarter of the teenage 
single women thought the best age for marriage was 24 or 
over, only one in eight of the married women thought this. 
As a group, however, the teenagers gave the lowest average 
ideal age for marriage of all the age groups - 22 years. 


* Question 3 - What do you think is the best age for women like yourself 
to get married these days? 

Table 12.1 Ideal age at marriage as reported by ever-married and single women in different age-groups 


Best age for 
marriage 

Age and marital status 




16-19 



20-24 


25-39 

Single 

Married Total 

Single 

Married Total 

Single 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% % 

% 

Under 20 

12 

39 

13 

1 

12 7 

0 

20 

20 

26 

21 

4 

22 14 

3 

21 

14 

14 

14 

7 

25 17 

5 

22 

15 

5 

15 

11 

13 12 

6 

23 

14 

4 

13 

16 

8 12 

7 

24 

10 

3 

9 

15 

6 10 

10 

25 

12 

8 

12 

30 

13 20 

35 

26 & over 

3 

1 

3 

16 

1 8 

34 

Mean age 

22 

20 

22 

24 

21 23 

23 




40-49 



All ages 



Married Total 

Single 

Married Total 

Single 

Married Total 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

4 

4 

2 

3 

3 

6 

5 

5 

13 

13 

10 

11 

11 

13 

14 

13 

14 

14 

6 

19 

18 

10 

17 

15 

13 

13 

4 

14 

14 

12 

13 

13 

12 

12 

7 

13 

12 

13 

12 

12 

9 

9 

12 

11 

11 

11 

9 

10 

23 

24 

40 

21 

22 

22 

21 

21 

10 

12 

18 

8 

8 

12 

8 

9 

23 

23 

24 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 


Number of women 
(=100%) 


754 


76 


830 


411 


498 


909 


177 2,704 2,881 82 1,599 1,681 1,424 4,877 6,301 


Notes. 1. The 4% of women who did not give an answer are omitted. 

2. The youngest age has been used for the 2% of women who gave ranges. 
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Table 12.2 Ideal age at marriage as reported by married women in different age at marriage and year of marriage groups 
Best age for marriage Year of marriage and age at marriaee 



1956-60 



1961-65 



1966-70 



1971-75 


— 


Under 

20 

20-24 

25 & 

Under 

20-24 

25 & 

Under 

20-24 

25 & 

Under 

20-24 

25 & 



over 

20 


over 

20 


over 

20 

over 

Under 20 
20-24 
25 & over 

% 

11 

58 

31 

% 

2 

70 

28 

% 

i 

57 

42 

% 

9 

56 

35 

% 

2 

69 

29 

% 

53 

47 

% 

12 

62 

26 

% 

1 

66 

33 

% 

36 

64 

% 

26 

63 

11 

% 

2 

80 

17 

% 

2 

33 

65 

Number of ever-married 
women (=100%) 

249 

532 

120 

282 

512 

136 

314 

583 

136 

278 

463 

151 


. . ^ L 11 UL 1V.1L Liial 

they had married too young. Only 39% of the teenage 
married women thought the best age for marriage was less 
than 20 years. Fourteen per cent of the married women in 
their early twenties thought that the best age was 25 or 
over. Looking at the married women aged 25 or over most 
of whom would have married at ages under 25, it is clear 
that the most popular answer to the question was age 25. 
This is several years older than the modal age for marriage. 
On average both married and single women gave an ideal 
age for marriage that was about a year higher than the 
actual average age at marriage of women in the survey, that 
is 23 compared with 22. 

Table 12.2 shows how women married at different ages in 
different years felt about the ideal age for marriage. This 
shows more clearly than the figures in Table 12.1 the 
relationship between a woman’s age at marriage and her 
views on what is ideal. Perhaps because people are most 
likely to justify or be satisfied with recent decisions those 
most recently married (between 1971 and 1975) showed 
the highest degree of concordance between ideal and 
actual. Even so only one quarter of those married between 
1971 and 1975 in their teens thought this was the ideal age 
for marriage. The corresponding figure among women 
married in their teens in the 1950s and 1960s was one 
tenth. A similar possible change in views between 
marriage cohorts was suggested by the answers given by 
women married at ages 25 or over. Sixty five per cent of 
the most recently married thought 25 or over was the best 
age to marry but this figure fell to 42% of those married 
between 1956 and 1960. Overall therefore, there is a 
suggestion that as they grow older women who married at 
early ages increasingly favour a later age at marriage and 
those married at a later age favour a rather earlier one. 


12.2 Ideal family size for people in this country 
today 

When Woolf carried out a similar survey in 1967 she 

Table 12.3 The number of children considered to be ideal with ‘no particular worries about money’ 
— ata collected on this survey in 1976 and that collected on Fa mily Intentions Survey 1967 

Idea! number of - - 

children 


found that among married women the average number of 
children considered to be ideal for families in this country 
with no particular worries about money came to 3.4. Nine 
years later in a comparable sample of married women from 
this survey this figure came to 2.5 children - almost one 
child less. This compares well with an average of 2.3 
children found in 1971/2 for a sample of women married 
in the winter of 1970/1 and reported on by Peel and Carr 2 , 
especially since in both the current survey and that by 
Woolf it was found that women married in earlier years 
reported a slightly larger ideal family size than recently 
married women. The numbers of children thought to be 
ideal by women in different marriage cohorts for both 
surveys are given in Table 12.3*. 

In 1967 women in the earliest marriage cohort thought an 
average of 3.5 children ideal compared with 3.3 given by 
members of the then most recent cohort. The comparable 
averages for the 1976 survey were 2.6 and 2.4. The 
distributions of answers show quite clearly that there has 
been a radical shift from four children to only two children 
as the most commonly cited ideal family size. This has 
happened consistently in all marriage cohorts. In 1967, 
24% of married women said that their ideal family size was 
two. In 1976 this proportion had nearly trebled, to 63%. In 
contrast 50% of the 1967 sample gave four or more as their 
ideal, against only 15% of the 1976 sample. 

Women in the 1967 survey who had been married between 
1960 and 1967 were followed up and re-interviewed in 
1972 about their pregnancies since the first survey 3 . By 
identifying women who had been married for similar 
lengths of time, twelve years or less, from both surveys it is 
possible to show that the downward trend in ideal family 
size has been continuous. In Table 12.4 figures from all 

1967 - Question 9 - And what do you think is the ideal number of 
children for a couple in this country, nowadays, supposing they had no 
particular worries about money or anything like that? 

1 976 - Question 4 - What do you think is the ideal number of children 
for people in this country to have nowadays, supposing they had no 
particular worries about money or anything like that? 

a comparison between the 


Family Inten tions Survey 1967 
Date of marriage 


Family Formation Survey 1976 



1950-54 

1955-59 

1960-64 

1965-67 

Total 

0 

1 

% 

★ 

% 

* 

% 

★ 

% 

% 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

3 

22 

25 

27 

26 

24 

4 

20 

21 

26 

29 

23 

5 & over 

Don’t know/No answer 

44 

11 

2 

43 

9 

2 

38 

6 

1 

35 

9 

1 

3.3 

41 

9 

Mean number 

3.5 

3.5 

3.3 

3.4 

Number of women 
(=100%) 

1,370 

1,501 

1,564 

706 

6,306 


Date of marriage 


1956-60 1961-65 1966-70 1971-75 Total 


2.6 


2.5 


2.4 


2.5 
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Table 12.4 Comparison of the percentage distributions and 

mean numbers of children considered ideal in 1967, 
1972 and 1976 for people in this country with no 
particular worries about money, by women who had 
been married for up to twelve years 


Ideal number of children 

Year of interview and year of marriage 

1967f 

1972f 

1976 

1955-62 

1960-67 

1964-71 


% 

% 

% 

0 

★ 

★ 

1 

1 

★ 

1 

1 

2 

23 

44 

65 

3 

22 

18 

17 

4 

42 

28 

11 

5 & over 

8 

3 

★ 

Ranges 

4 

4 

2 

Don’t know/No answer 

★ 

2 

2 

Mean number 

3.4 

2.9 

2.4 

Number of women (=100%) 

2,420 

1,384 

1,667 


f From Table 2.5 of Woolf and Pegden 1 


women of the same age. This difference was particularly 
pronounced among women under 20 years old. It seems 
likely that once they are married, women revise their ideals 
about family size downwards as they become more aware 
of the responsibilities involved in marriage and rearing a 
family. 

12.3 Personal ideal family size 

If women’s ideals were really revised downwards after 
marriage, it would be expected that differences between 
married and single women in their personal ideals would 
be even more pronounced. After answering the question 
on ideal societal norms, women in the survey were asked, 
‘Now about yourself (regardless of what you may have) if 
you could have exactly the number you wanted, how many 
children would you like to have altogether?’ (Question 7). 
Their answers are shown in Table 12.6. 


three surveys are given and they show that the distribution 
as well as the mean ideal of family size has changed. 

Table 12.5 shows the ideal family sizes of both ever- 
married and single women in different age-groups. There 
were no differences between married and single women, if 
women of all ages are considered. There were, however, 
some interesting patterns within and between different 
age-groups. Among women aged 20 or over, the great 
majority of whom were married, the older women tended 
to report a larger ideal family size than the younger 
women. This was again accounted for by the increasing 
popularity of two children and the decreasing popularity 
of four children as an ideal family size. Among the 
teenagers in the sample, however, larger proportions 
preferred three and four children. However, an analysis of 
differences between ever-married and single women 
points to a possible explanation. For all the age groups 
except those in their twenties, single women reported an 
average ideal family size greater than that of married 
Table 12.5 Number of children considered to be ideal ‘for people in 


Again among teenagers personal ideal family size was 
higher among single women. Forty three percent had a 
personal ideal of three or more children compared with 
21% of teenage married women. However, for all the other 
age groups ideal family size desired for themselves was 
lower for single women than for ever-married women. It 
would appear that some of the difference was caused by 
the high proportions of single women who said they did 
not want any children. Eight per cent of single women in 
their twenties said they did not want children - only three 
per cent of married women said this. Among women in 
their thirties and forties the difference was greater, 15% of 
the single women wanted no children compared with two 
per cent of the married women. 

As was the case for the societal ideal older married women 
tended to have a higher personal ideal family size than 
younger married women. This difference was again 
caused by differences in the proportions of women who 
wanted two and four children respectively. There were no 
this country nowadays with no worries about money’ by married 


Ideal number of 

Age and marital status 













children 

16-19 



20-29 



30-39 



40-49 



All ages 




Single 

Married Total 

Single 

Married Total 

Single 

Married Total 

Single 

Married Total 

Single 

Married Total 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 
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★ 

0 

★ 

★ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

★ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

57 

73 

59 

68 

68 

68 

56 

64 

64 

58 

61 

60 

61 

64 

64 

3 

26 

14 

25 

21 

20 

20 

31 

18 

18 

12 

20 

19 

24 

19 

20 

4 

13 

11 

13 

10 

10 

10 

9 

15 

15 

27 

17 

17 

13 

14 

14 

5 & over 

2 

0 

2 

★ 

★ 

★ 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Mean number 

2.6 

2.3 

2.6 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.6 

2.5 

2.5 

2.7 

2.6 

2.6 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

Number of women 
(=100%) 

769 

80 

849 

546 

1,488 

2.034 

75 

1,769 

1,844 

90 

1,636 

1,726 

1,480 

4,973 

6,453 


Table 12.6 Number of children personally desired by married and single women in different age-groups 


Ideal number of Age and marital status 


children 

16-19 



20-29 



30-39 



40-49 



All ages 




Single 

Married Total 

Single 

Married Total 

Single 

Married Total 

Single 

Married Total 

Single 

Married Total 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

0 

2 

1 

2 

8 

3 

5 

14 

2 

3 

16 

2 

3 

6 

3 

3 

1 

2 

6 

2 

2 

5 

4 

3 

4 

4 

0 

3 

2 

2 

4 

3 

2 

53 

73 

55 

56 

60 

59 

54 

55 

55 

51 

52 

52 

54 

56 

55 

3 

22 

13 

21 

20 

17 

17 

17 

15 

15 

13 

16 

15 

20 

16 

17 

4 

17 

8 

16 

12 

13 

13 

9 

20 

19 

15 

22 

22 

14 

18 

18 

5 or more 

4 

0 

4 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

3 

4 

4 

Mean number 

2.6 

2.2 

2.6 

2.3 

2.4 

2.4 

2.2 

2.6 

2.6 

2.2 

2.7 

2.7 

2.5 

2.6 

2.6 

Number of women 
(=100%) 

778 

80 

858 

550 

1,505 

2,055 

78 

1,811 

1,889 

92 

1,663 

1,755 

1,498 

5,059 

6,557 
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significant changes in the proportions of women who did 
not want any children. 

Overall then, of all women aged 16-49 more than half, 
55%, said that their personal ideal was a two child family. 
Seventeen per cent favoured 3 children, 22% four or more 
and only six per cent wanted none or one child. 


smaller or larger societal preferences between 51% and 
59% wanted the same number of children for themselves. 
About one quarter of women whose societal ideal was 
none, one, three or four, wanted two children for 
themselves. Of those whose societal ideal was five children 
or more, 20% wanted four and 15% wanted two children 
for themselves. 


12.4 The relationship between societal and 
personal ideals 

In past studies it has been found that average societal ideal 
family size exceeded personal ideal family size. Woolf 1 , for 
example, found that in 1967 the societal average ideal 
family size was 3.4 children and the personal one, almost 
one child less 2.5. She measured personal ideal family size 
by asking about the ideal number of children for couples 
‘like yourselves’. This is not strictly comparable with the 
question asked in the present survey which is even more 
personal, ‘... if you could have exactly the number you 
wanted, how many would you like to have altogether?’ But 
it is of interest that in 1976 there was barely any difference 
between societal and personal norms, and what difference 
there was, was in the opposite direction; a societal norm of 
2.5 and a personal one of 2.6. These data for married 
women from both surveys are shown in Figure 4. 

In the 1967 survey the personal ideal of women in all 
marriage cohorts was about one child less than their 
societal ideal. In 1976, the relationship between the two 
ideals was similar for all cohorts. The two ideals were 
closer to each other than they had been nine years earlier. 
What is striking is that the societal norm has decreased so 
much and been accompanied by a slight increase in 
personal family size norms among married women. While 
the decrease in societal norms was a significant one based 
on data from almost identical questions in both surveys, 
the increase in personal norms between surveys was small 
and the questions were not as similar. 

Having established that in 1976 married women as a group 
had personal ideals about family size which were very 
close to the ideal for all couples in the country, the extent 
to which this holds true for individual women is now 
examined, fable 12.7 shows, for all women in the survey 
both married and single, the personal preferences for 
family size among women with different societal ideals. 
The correspondence was closest for women whose societal 
ideal was two children. Three quarters of these women 
also wanted two children for themselves. For women with 


The high degree of agreement between the two ideals for 
women whose societal norm was two children to some 
extent explains the overall convergence over the years 
between the two ideals observed in Figure 1 . As was noted 
earlier, between 1967 and 1976 the proportion of married 
women whose societal ideal was two children had 
increased from 24% to 63%. 

12.5 Sex preference 

After women had been asked for their personal ideal 
family size they were asked how many children of each sex 
they would like. Table 12.8 shows the proportions of 
women with different size preferences who wanted 
different numbers of girls. 

Of those who wanted a one-child family 53% wanted a girl, 
37% a boy and ten per cent did not mind which. Of those 
wanting two-child families there was a more even balance 
between the sexes - 81% wanted one child of each sex, 
although nine per cent wanted two boys and six per cent 
two girls indicating a small preference for boys. For three- 
child families there was a preference for more boys 
than girls, 54% wanting one girl and two boys, 32% wanted 
one boy and two girls. Like those who wanted two children 
- 81% of those who wanted four wanted two of each. 


Table 12.8 The number of girls wanted by women with different 
personal ideal family size 


Number of Personal ideal family size 
girls wanted 7 


5 & over All 

women 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 & over 
Don’t mind 

Number of 
women 


37 9 

53 81 

6 


10 4 


5 4 

54 7 

32 81 

2 2 

1 

7 5 


6 8 

3 59 

20 25 

44 2 

16 1 

11 5 


(=100%) t 222 3,628 1,095 1,150 232 6,328 

+ Women who said they did not want any children are excluded from 
the table. 


fable 12.7 The personal family size preferences of women with different societal ideals 
Personal ideal 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 & over 


Societal ideal number of children 


0 


57 

5 

29 

7 


Number of women 
(= 100 %) 


41 


1 


% 

14 

51 

24 

7 

2 

2 


57 


4 

4 

74 

8 

9 

1 


4,103 


28 

51 

15 

4 


1,287 


% 

1 

★ 

22 

10 

59 

8 


876 


5 or more 


3 
1 

15 

4 
20 
57 


74 


All women 
% 

3 

3 
55 

17 

18 

4 


6,557 


Note. The nnged numbers show the proportions of women in each group whose societal and personal ideals were the same. 
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In summary then among those who wanted even numbers 
that is two or four children there was desire for equal 
numbers of boys and girls. Women wanting only one child 
had a preference for girls and those wanting three or five or 
more children a preference for boys. This combines to give 
a slight overall preference for boys among women in the 
sample. Five per cent of the women did not mind what sex 
their children were. The average for the remaining 95% 
was 2.64 children, made up of 1.25 girls and 1.39 boys. 
Sixty seven per cent of the women ideally wanted equal 
numbers of boys and girls, but only 13% wanted more girls 
than boys compared with 20% who preferred an excess of 
boys. 

Coombs et al 4 , 5 , have recently developed scales which 
attempt to measure the preference structure for family size 
and sex distribution, which underlies the ideal preferences 
described so far in this chapter. These are discussed in the 
following section. 

12.6 Size and sex preference scales 

Two scales have been devised - the sex preference scale 
and the size preference scale. They are independent of one 
another and can be considered separately. Each presents a 
series of choices that women are asked to place in 
preference order. This is done in the interview by asking a 
series of forced choice questions. Both questions (5 and 6) 
are reproduced below. 

The answers to these questions place women on a scale 
ranging from one to seven. Thus on the number 
preference scale (Question 5) a score of one indicates a 
preference for a very small family, seven for a very large 
one. Similarly on the sex preference scale a score of one 
indicates an extreme preference for girls, seven an extreme 
preference for boys and a score of four a clear preference 
for a balance between the sexes in family composition. The 
way in which each score is derived from the actual 
questions can be observed from the questions set out 
below since the pre-coded answers (where they are 
numbers) are the scores. (8 was combined with 7 to give 
the very large family preference and the extreme 
preference for boys). 

Table 12.9 shows the relationship between the sex 
preference scale devised by Coombs and the sex 
composition of women’s ideal families. As can be seen the 


two measures are closely related to one another. Forty 
seven per cent of women who wanted three more girls than 
boys when asked the straightforward question relating to 
their personal ideals, scored ‘one’ on the sex preference 
scale; that is an extreme preference for girls. Among 
women whose personal ideal was for equal numbers of 
boys and girls the proportion scoring ‘one’ fell to two per 
cent, and only three per cent scored ‘seven’ indicating an 
underlying preference for an extreme number of boys. 

Overall the findings show the similarity of the sex 
preference scores and women’s first choice as measured by 
their personal ideal. However there are also important 
differences. For example, the procedure in Table 12.9 
shows that women who said they wanted equal numbers of 
boys and girls nevertheless had an underlying bias towards 
wanting boys rather than girls. Thirty eight per cent had a 
preference score of 1-3 indicating a bias towards girls 
whereas 46% had a score of 5-7 indicating a bias towards 
boys. This tendency was also found among the total 
sample of women. The last section of this chapter 
concluded that while two thirds of women ideally wanted 
families with equal numbers of boys and girls, those who 
did not had a preference for boys. 

This analysis of British women’s scores on the Coombs sex 
preference scale had not attempted to assess its validity. 
However, the findings suggest that even women whose 
expressed ideal is for equal numbers of boys and girls have 
an underlying preference for boys. Do women in this 
country have an underlying preference for large families 
which is not revealed by statements of their ideals? 

The figures in Table 12.10 suggest that this is not so. 
There was a large degree of correspondence between 
women’s ideal family size and their size preference score. 
Scores 1-3 on the Coombs scale indicate a bias towards 
small families, score 4 a preference for a moderate family 
size and scores 5-7 a bias towards large families. Of those 
women ideally wanting small families of 0-2 children only 
eight per cent showed an underlying bias towards large 
families. Similarly, of those ideally wanting large families 
of four or more children, only seven per cent showed a bias 
towards small families. 

By far the most popular ideal family size was two children. 
Two thirds of the women with this ideal showed an 


Table 12.9 T he relationship between Coombs’s sex preference score and the personal ideal first choice sex composition 

Coombs’s sex preference score Persona l ideal 

More girls than boys Equal More boys than girls 

3 2 1 numbers 1 2 3 


All 

women 


% % % % % 


Extreme girl preference 1 

47"| 


34] 

6 1 

2 1 

:1 . 

2 

29 

-84 

47 1-96 

27 (-78 

12 1-38 

1 [ 4 

3 

8 


15J 

45 J 

24J 

3J 

Balance 4 

4 


2 

16 

16 

17 

5 

I 


*1 

4 1 

271 

441 

6 

10 

-12 

1 r 2 

1 r 6 

16 1-46 

32 K79 

Extreme boy preference 7 

2 



u 

3j 

3j 

Mean score 

2.2 

1.9 

2.9 

4.1 

5.1 

Number of women (=100%)\ 

49 


251 

456 

3,589 

652 

t Women whose ideal personal family 

size was none 

have been excluded together with those who did not answer 


i} 

3 

;> 


16 

45 

35 


6.1 


395 


3" 

25 -99 
71 

6.6 


J-38 


iS 

21 

14 

24 
18 

4.2 


5,618 


the sex preference score questions. 
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5. Now may we play a kind of game. 

If you were to have the same number of boys as girls (that 
is, an equal number of each) , how many children in all 
would you most like to have - none, two, four or six? 


none 

PROMPT IF two 

NECESSARY four 

or six 

SPONTANEOUS ONLY Don't mind/can't say ... 


1 go to Q 6 
A ask (a) & (b) 
B ask (c) & (d) 
8 ~) 

| go to Q 6 


IF WOULD LIKE TWO (CODE A AT Q5) 

(a) If you could not have two, would you none 

rather have:- or four (that is two boys 

and two girls) ? 


2 go to Q 6 
C ask (b) 


(b) If you could not have four, would you 

rather have:- none :.. 

or six (that is three boys 
and three girls ) 2 


go to Q 6 


IF WOULD LIKE FOUR (CODE B AT QB) 

(c) If you could not have four, would you two (that is one boy 

rather have:- and one girl) 

or six (that is three boys 
and three girls) ? 


D ask (d) 

7 go to Q6 


(d) If you could not have two, would you 

rather have:- none 

or six (that is three boys 
and three girls) ? 


go to Q 6 


6 . Sometimes the number of boys and girls makes a difference. 

If you were to have three children altogether, how many 
would you like to be boys and how many girls? 

3 girls 

PROMPT IF 1 boy, 2 girls 

NECESSARY 2 boys , 1 girl 

or 3 boys 

SPONTANEOUS ONLY Don't mind/can't say . 

IF PREFERS 1 BOY, 2 GIRLS (CODE E AT Q 6 ) 

(a) If you could not have 1 boy and 2 girls , 

would you rather have:- 3 girls 

or 2 boys, 1 girl?.... 

If could not have that, would you rather 

have: " 3 girls 

or 3 boys? 

IF PREFERS 2 BOYS AND 1 GIRL (CODE F AT Q 6 ) 

(c) If you could not have 2 boys and 1 girl, 

would you rather have:- i boy and 2 girls .... 

or 3 boys? 

(d) If you could not have that, would you 

rather have:- 3 girls 

or 3 boys? 


1 go to Q7 
E ask (a) 8 (b) 
F ask (c) & (d) 
8 ' 


0 


go to Q7 


2 go to Q7 
G ask (b) 


go to Q7 


H ask (d) 

7 go to Q7 


l j 9° to Q7 
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Table 12.10 The relationship between Coombs’s size preference score and personal ideal family size 


Coombs’s size preference score 

Personal ideal family size 






0 

1 


2 

3 4 

5 

6 or more 

All women 


% 

% 


% 

% % 

% 

% 

% 

Very small 1 

601 

81 


1] 

n *i 

-1 

n 

3 1 

2 

29 f94 

64 

-87 

28 (-67 

5 [-31 2 -8 

2-5 

1 -4 

20 (-50 

3 

4 

15_ 


38 J 

25] 6J 

4 

4 

27 J 

Balance 4 

5 

12 


25 

29 23 

6 

6 

23 

5 

*1 

11 


7 1 

341 481 

211 

10 1 

19 1 

6 

4 i 

- 

- 1 

1 r 8 

5 Uo 18 (-69 

41 |-89 

20 (-90 

5 (-27 

Very large 9 

4 



4 

u 4 

27j 

60J 

4 

Mean score 

1.6 

2.3 

3.1 

4.1 4.8 

“5.8 

6.2 

3.6 

Number of women (=100%) 

215 

215 


3,526 

1,052 1,085 

63 

163 

6,332 


underlying bias towards small family size. Among all 
women in the sample, half showed a bias towards small 
families, just over a quarter towards large families and the 
remaining quarter showed a preference for a moderate 
family size. Thus, these data suggest that women in this 
country have an overall underlying preference for small 
families and that this is accurately demonstrated by their 
answers to questions about their personal ideal family size. 

Coombs’s technique is still at an experimental stage and it 
is not generally accepted that the scores derived from the 
hypothetical forced choice questions actually measure 
‘underlying preferences’. The questions and this 
description of the answers were included in the present 
survey to add to the fund of cross-cultural data required 
for any final validation of the scores. 

H2.7 Ideal interval lengths 

Woolf in the 1967 Family Intentions Survey 1 asked 
women to think back to the time when they were married 
and recall how long an interval between marriage and first 
birth they had wanted. One quarter replied that they had 
wanted their first child within the first year of marriage. 
Nearly three quarters wanted their first child within the 
first three years of marriage and only one in twenty wanted 
to wait for five years or more. 

In the current survey women were not asked to think back 
to the time of marriage but all women, ever-married and 
single, were asked what they thought the ideal interval 
between marriage and the first birth was.* There were no 
differences between married and single women or 
between women of different ages, so Table 12.11 shows 
the distribution of answers to this question, for all women 
in the survey. They were similar to the answers given by 


Table 12.11 Preferred lengths of time between marriage and 
first baby and first and second baby 


Preferred length of time 

Marriage to 
first baby 

First baby to 
second baby 


% 

% 

Less than 1 year 

5 

3 

1 year to less than 2 years 

26 

32 

2 years to less than 3 years 

41 

50 

3 years to less than 4 years 

16 

12 

4 years to less than 5 years 

7 

2 

5 years & over 

5 

1 

Number of women (=100%) 

6,581 

6,579 


* Question 8 - What do you think is the best length of time to have 
between getting married and having a first baby? 

Question 9 - And how long do you think it is best to have between the 
first baby and a second? 


married women in 1967, with one important difference. 
Again, about three quarters thought the best time between 
marriage and first baby was less than 3 years and only one 
in 20 preferred an interval of five years or more. However, 
far fewer than in 1967, only five per cent, thought it was 
best to have a first birth during the first year of marriage. 
If the questions are broadly comparable these answers 
suggest that opinions have significantly changed since the 
1967 survey. More women preferred the first birth during 
the second and third years of marriage rather than in the 
first year. But there was no evidence that intervals of three 
or more years after marriage were becoming more 
popular. 

Table 12.11 also shows women’s attitudes towards the 
ideal interval between a first and second child. There was 
less variation in the answers to this question than to that 
about the first interval after marriage. Half the women 
preferred a second birth interval of between two and three 
years. One third preferred an interval of between one and 
two years. Altogether 94% of women thought the best 
interval was between one and four years. These answers 
are very similar to those given by women who had had at 
least two children in the 1967 survey. 

12.8 Social class and attitudes towards family 
formation 

The most striking finding about the attitudes of women in 
different social classes was the homogeneity of attitudes 


Table 12.12 Attitudes to age at marriage and ideal family size 
of women aged 16-29 (single and married) in 
different social classest- 



Social class 






I II 


IIIN 

HIM 

IV 

V 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Best age to marry 






Under 20 

3 

4 

7 

9 

12 

12 

20-24 

58 

65 

65 

70 

65 

64 

25 & over 

38 

31 

28 

21 

23 

24 

Societal ideal family size 





2 

66 

63 

71 

67 

62 

58 

4 & over 

10 

11 

17 

11 

17 

19 

Mean 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.5 

2.6 

Personal ideal family size 





2 

53 

54 

60 

59 

62 

54 

4 & over 

16 

18 

14 

15 

19 

21 

Mean 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2.5 

2.5 

Number of 







women 







(=100%) 

191 

562 

270 

1,158 

397 

127 


f Social class based on current occupation of husband or father (if single). 
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Figure 4 Mean number of children married women considered ideal 


Family Intentions Survey, 1967 


Date of marriage 
1945-49 


1950-54 


1955-59 


1960-64 


1965-69 



Family Formation Survey, 1976 


Date of marriage 
Before 1956 


1956-60 


1961-65 


1966-70 


1971-75 


_) 


Mean number of children 


1967 


1976 


for couples in this country with 
no particular worries about money 


□ for couples like yourselves 


plllj lor people in this country with 
no worries about money 


[ | if you could have exactly the 

number you wanted 
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about the size and sex composition of families. Of the 
attitudes and ideals discussed in this chapter only those 
relating to the timing of marriage and the interval between 
marriage and first birth differed significantly between 
women in different social classes. Statistics for the 
youngest women in the survey - those aged 16-29 - have 
been selected to illustrate these social class patterns in 
Table 12.12. 

Three per cent of women aged 16-29 in Social Class I 
thought the best age for marriage was in the teens. This 
proportion rose to 12% of women in Classes IV and V. In 
all classes similar proportions of women preferred ages 20- 
24 although the proportion was lowest in Class I and 
highest in Class HIM. Later marriage at ages 25 or over 
was thought best by nearly two fifths of women in Class I 
but by fewer, just over one fifth in the manual groups. 

The mean ideal family size of women aged 16-29 in Classes 
IV and V was only 0.1 children larger than that of women 
in Classes I, II and III. These differences in the averages 
arose mainly because slightly larger proportions of women 
in Classes IV and V expressed ideals of four or more. 
Seventeen per cent of women in Classes IV and V thought 
the ideal number of children for people in this country 
with no particular worries about money was four or more. 
Ten per cent in Classes I, II and III were of this view. 

Earlier sections described how women in this country 
expressed a slight preference for boys rather than girls in 
the composition of their ideal families and an independent 
preference score suggested that there was an underlying 
preference bias towards boys. Both these findings were 
equally true for the wives of non-manual and manual 
workers. Both groups also showed the same underlying 
preference for small rather than large families. 

12.9 Summary 

The main aim of this chapter was to discuss women’s 
attitudes towards their ideals in terms of age at marriage, 
societal and personal family size, the sex composition of 
families and spacing of children. Where possible 
comparisons with the Family Intentions Survey 1 carried 
out nine years earlier and its follow up survey five years 
later 3 were made. 

Younger women in the survey tended to prefer a lower age 
for marriage than older women. However, the ideal age at 
marriage tended to be higher than actual age at marriage. 
Women who married in their teens tended to favour a 
marriage age of 20 or over. This became more evident for 
the older women in the sample. In contrast women who 
married at ages 25 or over tended to favour a rather 
younger age for marriage. 

Comparison with the survey carried out nine years 
previously showed that women’s ideals about the number 
of children for people in this country had fallen by an 
average of almost one child, from 3.4 to 2.5. Much of the 
change was accounted for by the shift from a modal answer 
of four children in 1967 to two children in 1976 when 
nearly two thirds of women thought this is to be the ideal 
size. With such a large proportion of women now 
favouring the two child family it seems unlikely that the 


downward trend can continue much further. There is no 
evidence of any increasing popularity for childfree or one 
child families. 

There was no evidence that mean personal ideal family 
size had fallen between the surveys although younger 
married women had lower ideals than older ones. Married 
women in their teens ideally wanted an average of 2.2 
children, this rose to 2.7 among women in their forties. 
Again this was due to the increasing popularity of two 
child families rather than to an increase in smaller ones. 
There appears to have been an interesting shift between 
the two surveys in the relationship between societal and 
personal norms. In 1967, the societal ideal was on average 
one child larger than personal ideal family size. In 1976, 
this relationship had been reversed, but the two ideals 
were much closer to one another. Part of the convergence 
was possibly related to the increase in the proportion 
wanting two children since they showed the greatest 
correspondence between personal and societal ideals. 
Thus, there appears to have been a trend towards the two 
child family as the most popular choice by far for both 
society as a whole and for individual couples. There was 
little difference between what women regard as best for 
other people and for themselves. The distribution of ideal 
family size had become less dispersed and there had been a 
decrease in the proportion of women whose own ideal was 
different from that of society as a whole. 

When asked about sex composition there was some 
evidence that boys were preferred to girls among those 
women who did not want equal numbers of each. 
However, the use of a scale to measure underlying 
preference biases suggested that even women whose stated 
ideal was for equal numbers had abias in favour of boys. A 
similar scale measuring underlying preferences for small 
or large families, however, confirmed women’s 
preferences for smaller families. 

Although analysis of registration data 6 has shown an 
increase in the interval between marriage and first births 
in recent years, three quarters of women in both 1967 and 
1976 thought the best interval between marriage and first 
birth was less than three years. The only apparent change 
since 1967 was that the proportion who felt it best to have a 
child in the first year fell but the proportions rose for the 
second and third years. Therefore, where attitudes are 
concerned a longer interval had become more popular but 
extremely long intervals were not in favour. 
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13 Intentions for the future 


In previous work carried out in this country on women’s 
future intentions about marriage and children 1 , 2 , 3 it has 
been shown that most women are able to give very specific 
answers to questions such as ‘how many children do you 
expect to have altogether?’ and ‘Do you think you will get 
married to someone sometime?’ This chapter aims firstly 
to describe single, separated, widowed and divorced 
women’s ideas and plans for marriage and married 
women’s intentions about the number of children they 
expect to have. Secondly, by examining ideals and 
attitudes about family size and birth control, including 
abortion and sterilisation, it tries to assess the reliability of 
answers to questions about expected family size as a 
surrogate measure for actual completed family size. 

13.1 Marriage plans 

Earlier in the report in Chapter 2 an analysis of age at 
marriage showed that more than nine tenths of women 
aged 30 or over in the survey had been married by age 30. 
Table 13. 1 shows, for single year age-groups up to age 25, 
the proportions of women who were married at the time of 
interview. It also shows the proportions of each age-group 
who were engaged, those who were going steady, those 
who had boy friends but no one special and those who had 
no boy friend.* 

* Question 15 - Are you engaged or have you a steady boy friend at the 
moment? ‘Boy friends but no one special’ was an answer which 
occurred frequently enough at the pilot stage for a pre-coded category 
to be included as a possible spontaneous answer in the main stage 
survey. See Appendix 1 for layout of question and pre-coded answers. 


Only one per cent of women aged sixteen were married, 
another three per cent were engaged. The proportion of 
women who were either married or engaged to be married 
increased sharply. At ages 23 and 24 four fifths were either 
married or engaged. Correspondingly the proportion of 
women who had no steady boy friend declined through the 
age groups. At age sixteen 63% of the women had no steady 
boy friend but just one year later, at seventeen, only a 
minority did not have a steady boy friend (48%). 


In a survey of fifth form girls 1 (mostly aged 15) carried out 
in 1972 it was found that the majority were prepared to 
make predictions about marriage and only a few, three per 
cent, thought they would not marry. Similar questions 
were asked in the present survey and as Table 13.2 shows, 
the findings for sixteen year olds were similar, 97% were 
prepared to answer the question about marriage intentions 
and three per cent said they thought they would not 
marry. 

Table 13.2 shows the position of single women of different 
ages. The proportion engaged was highest between the 
ages of 18 and 21 when one quarter of single women were 
engaged. Steady or formal attachments became less 
common among older single women. One fifth of those 
aged thirty or more were engaged or had a steady boy 
friend, four fifths had no boy friend or np one special. 


Table 13.1 ‘Marriage, engagement and boy friend’ status of women at different ages 


Status at time of 

Age at interview 











interview 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25-29 

30 & over 16-49 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Ever-married 

1 

1 

12 

26 

36 

38 

57 

74 

75 

89 

95 

77 

Engaged 

3 

12 

21 

18 

15 

16 

7 

4 

6 

1 

★ 

4 

Going steady 
Boy friends, 

33 

39 

29 

27 

21 

24 

13 

5 

5 

3 

1 

7 

no one special 

8 

6 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

1 

4 

1 

★ 

1 

No boy friend 

55 

42 

35 

25 

24 

17 

18 

16 

10 

6 

4 

11 

Number of women 
(=100%) 

245 

207 

211 

197 

1 92 

217 

206 

164 

177 

1,109 

3,664 

6,589 

Table 13.2 Boy friends, engagements and marriage plans of single 

women 

of different ages. 





Status and intentions Age 


16 

17 


18 

19 

20-21 









22-24 

25-29 

30 & over 

All ages 


% 

% 


% 

% 

% 


% 

% 

% 


% 

Status 












Engaged 

3 

13 


24 

24 

25 


18 

12 

6 


15 

Going steady 
Boy friends, no 

34 

39 


33 

36 

35 


24 

25 

14 


31 

one special 

8 

6 


4 

6 

8 


11 

7 

4 


7 

No boy friend 

55 

42 


39 

34 

32 


47 

56 

76 


47 

Intentions 

Plans to marry boy 
friend/fiance 
Thinks will marry 

11 

24 


33 

41 

37 


28 

20 

10 


25 

sometime 
Thinks will not 

83 

72 


60 

54 

55 


59 

55 

15 


59 

marry 

3 

1 


4 

2 

2 


7 

9 

44 


8 

Don’t know 

3 

3 


3 

3 

6 


6 

16 

31 


8 

Number of single 
women (=100%) 

243 

205 


186 

146 

257 


175 

121 

173 


1,506 


76 


Table 13.3 Boy friends, engagements and marriage plans of widowed, divorced and separated women of different ages 


Status and intentions at time of Age 


interview 

Under 25 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

All ages 

Status 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Engaged 

11 

2 

5 

5 

~ 

~ 

3 

Going steady 

43 

34 

36 

28 

23 

11 

28 

Boy friend, no one special 

6 

3 

4 

3 

7 

- 

4 

No boy friend 

40 

61 

55 

64 

70 

89 

65 

Intentions 

Plans to marry boy friend/fiance 

22 

11 

18 

15 

6 

4 

12 

Thinks will marry sometime 

42 

35 

33 

13 

18 

8 

23 

Thinks will not marry 

22 

26 

18 

49 

43 

56 

37 

Don’t know 

14 

28 

31 

23 

33 

32 

28 

Number of widowed, divorced 

and separated women (=100%) 

35 

64 

55 

58 

60 

65 

33/ 


Not surprisingly, uncertainty about whether they would 
marry in the future was more common among the older 
single women. Nearly one third of those aged thirty or 
over said they did not know, compared with only three per 
cent of the sixteen year olds. The age of 30 appears to be a 
turning point after which single women significantly alter 
their views on whether they will marry or not. Fifty five 
per cent of single women in their late twenties thought 
they would marry sometime. This fell to 29 per cent of 
women aged 30 to 34 and ten per cent of those aged 35 or 
over. 

These figures confirm that virtually all women expect to 
marry at some time in their lives; comparison with a 
previous study 1 does not suggest any evidence that 
marriage has become less popular among single women in 
recent years. Recent declines in marriage rates observed 
through national registration data probably reflect 
postponement of marriage. 

Those women who were widowed, divorced or separated 
at the time of the survey were asked the same set of 
questions about boy friends and marriage intentions as the 
single women. Their answers are given in Table 13.3. 

The position of those under 30 relating to steady 
relationships was similar to that of single women - with 
between one third and one half having a steady boy friend 
or fiance. At ages 30 or over, however, separated, widowed, 
and divorced women were more likely than single women 
to report a steady relationship - 26% compared with 14%. 

The widowed, divorced and separated aged 30 or over had 
very similar intentions regarding marriage, as did single 
women of the same age. More than two fifths thought they 
would not marry again and almost a third did not know 
whether they would or not. Among younger women, 
however, there were differences. Not surprisingly those 
who had been married once were much more likely to say 
that they would not marry again than those who had never 
been married. The following quotations are typical of the 
reasons given for not wanting to re-marry. 


One quarter of the widowed, divorced and separated 
women aged under 30 said they would not re-marry, 
compared with fewer than one tenth of single women aged 
22-29. Among the widowed, divorced and separated 
women, the proportion with plans to re-marry or thinking 
that they would re-marry sometime was strongly related to 
age. Fifteen per cent of those under 30 had their next 
marriage planned, compared with only five per cent of 
those in their forties. An additional 37% of the under 
thirties thought they would marry again compared with 
13% of those aged 40 or over. 

13.2 Expectations for future numbers of children 

All women who were fecund* at the time of interview were 
asked whether they expected to have any (more) children 
and if so how many they expected to have altogetherf. 
Table 13.4 shows for the four complete marriage cohorts 
in the sample the proportions of women with different 
numbers of live births who expected to have more children 
in the future. It also shows the proportions in each group 
who were unable to have more children. Two per cent of 
women who expected more gave a range in their answer; 
the upper limit of which has been used in the analysis. 
Another two per cent of women were not able to give an 
answer at all. These proportions of women who do not give 
a single numerical answer are considerably smaller than 
those found in the General Household Survey. This is 
probably due to the wide range of subjects asked about in 
the GHS and differences in the questions. 5 

Only four per cent of women first married between 1956 
and 1960 expected to have more children. This proportion 
ranged from 15% of those who had no children to six per 
cent of those who had one, and two per cent of those who 
had two or more. The pattern was similar for the 1961-65 
cohort although a larger proportion, nine per cent, 
expected to have more children. Again those who had no 
children at the time of interview were most likely to say 
they expected to have more. Thirty two per cent did so, 
but this fell to 20% of those with one child and to five per 
cent of those who had two or more children. 


7 think after living alone for so long you are used to your own 
independence. It’s nice to be on your own and having just a 
boy friend not a husband has a lot of advantages’. 


* That is not sterilised, husband not sterilised, not sterile because of 
other operations/illnesses nor considered it impossible to conceive. 


‘Emotional disillusionment. Secondly because you’ve got a 
child and it’s too much heartache to go through that lot 
again ’. 


f Question 105 - Do you expect to have any (more) children at all? IF 
YES OR DON’T KNOW - How many children are you most likely to 
have altogether (including those you already have)? 
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Table 13.4 Number of children at time of interview and total number of expected children for women in four marriage cohorts 


Number of 
expected children 

Year of first marriage and actual number of children 







1956-60 






1961-65 






0 

1 

2 

3 

4 & 
over 

Total 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 & 
over 

Total 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Unable to have more 

30 

19 

18 

37 

53 

30 

19 

11 

24 

31 

46 

26 

Expects no more 

55 

75 

80 

61 

45 

66 

-49 

69 

71 

63 

51 

65 

Expects more to a total of: 













1 

5 





★ 

9 





1 

2 

2 

4 




1 

12 

16 




3 

3 

3 

- 

I 



1 

9 

1 

3 



1 

4 & over 

- 

- 

★ 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

1 

5 

3 

2 

Don’t know 

5 

2 

1 

1 

- 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

- 

2 

Number of ever-married 













women (=100%) 

61 

133 

335 

222 

206 

957 

<59 

139 

385 

245 

98 

936 


Among these two cohorts (1956-60 and 1961-65) a high 
proportion, 30% and 26% respectively, could not have 
more children, 14% and 22% respectively, because they or 
their husbands had been sterilised for contraceptive 
purposes. This proportion tended to increase with size of 
family, reflecting the relation between number of children 
and sterilisation for contraceptive purposes discussed in 
detail in Chapter 8. One half of the women with four or 
more children could not have another. Infertility was also 
high among those who had no children. This was much 
more likely to be involuntary. All the women in these 
cohorts had been married for at least ten years and it is 
likely that many of those who had no children, but 
expected some in the future were infecund or at least sub- 
fecund even though they did not acknowledge this when 
asked in the interview. It is, therefore, likely that those 
women will not achieve their expected number of children 
in the future. 

Looking now at the cohort of women who married during 
the late 1960s, 13% could not have another child, because 
either they or their husbands were sterile, 55% expected 
not to have any more and 32% expected more - half of 
these expecting a total of two children. Even though these 
women had been married for only between six and ten 
years, high proportions of those with two or more children 
were unable to have any more, mainly because of the high 
incidence of sterilisation. This was true of 16% of those 
with two children and 28% of those with three or more 
children. 

Only one half of the women married between 1971 and 
1975 had started childbearing, so it was not surprising that 
three quarters of them expected to have children in the 
future. As Woolf and Pegden 2 have pointed out the 
expectations of women married for less than five years 
may not be a very reliable guide to their future behaviour, 
but two thirds of those who had had two children either 
could not have or did not expect to have more. 

13.3 Actual and expected family size 
I able 13.4 showed the future expectations of women who 
at the time of interview had different numbers of children. 
In Table 1 3. 5 these figures are presented in a different way 
to give an indication of family size at interview and of 
expected future family size for different marriage cohorts. 
Total expected family size was derived for each woman 


from her actual number of live births, if she could not or 
did not expect more, and if she did expect more, the 
number was taken from her answer to the question, ‘how 
many children are you most likely to have altogether?’ 

Table 13.5 shows the distributions and means for the 
actual number of live births at the time of interview and 
the total expected number for women in different 
marriage cohorts. So few women, married between 1956 
and 1968 expected to have additional children that their 
actual and expected family size were virtually the same. 
Members of the 1961-65 marriage cohort expected to have 
on average 0. 1 more children, the 1966-70 cohort 0.4 more 
children, the 1971-75 cohort 1.3 more children. 

There has been a clear downward trend in expected family 
size from an average of 2.5 for those married during the 
late 1950s to 2.1 for those married during the late 1960s. 
These figures compare very closely with those from the 
General Household Survey 4 , 5 . It is not possible to place 
complete confidence in the continuing fall in expected 
family size apparent among members of the most recent 
cohort, since such estimates during the early years of 
marriage tend to be less reliable than in later years 2 . Not 
surprisingly, as in the case of ideal family size, there has 
been a tendency to expect a family of two children, rather 
than larger families of three or more. There has been no 
noticeable increase in the proportion of women expecting 
to remain childless or to have just one child. 

13.4 Ideal and expected family size 
Whether women will in future have the number of 
children they said they expected, will depend on a number 
of factors. Some women who said they did not expect any 
more may have perceived themselves as infecund or sub- 
fecund and may later be proved wrong. Some women who 
expected (more) children may subsequently find they 
cannot have them. Other women may have more children 
than they expected because of accidental pregnancies. 
Over-riding all these problems of prediction is the fact 
that women are likely to change their views about how 
many children they want and, therefore, expect in the 
future. 

As Chapter 12 discussed, women in the survey were asked 
how many children they would like to have altogether if 
they could have exactly the number they wanted. Table 
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Table 13.4 (continued) 


Year of first marriage and actual number of children 






Number of 

1966-70 






1971-75 






0 

1 

2 

3 

4 & 
over 

Total 

0 

1 

2 

3 & 
over 

Total 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 


4 

4 

16 

25 

42 

13 

1 

1 

6 

14 

2 

Unable to have more 

31 

45 

67 

61 

46 

55 

12 

23 

61 

59 

23 

Expects no more 












Expects more to a total of: 

9 





1 

4 




2 

1 

43 

38 




16 

68 

56 



53 

2 

6 

8 

12 



8 

11 

15 

21 


14 

3 

1 

3 

4 

13 

3 

5 

2 

4 

11 

27 

5 

4 & over 

6 

2 

1 

1 

9 

2 

2 

1 

1 

- 

1 

Don’t know 












Number of ever-married 

149 

266 

486 

136 

33 

1,070 

462 

329 

122 

22 

935 

women (=100%) 


Table 13.5 Actual and expected numbers of children for women in four marriage cohorts 


Number of live births 

Year of first marriage and actual and expected numbers of children 





1956-60 


1961-65 


1966-70 


1971-75 



Actual 

Expected 

Actual 

Expected 

Actual 

Expected 

Actual 

Expected 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

0 

6 

6 

7 

5 

14 

5 

49-- 

6 

1 

14 

13 

15 

13 

25 

14 

35 

11 

2 

35 

35 

41 

43 

45 

54 

13 - 

63 

3 

23 

24 

26 

26 

13 

19 

2 

15 

4 & over 

22 

22 

11 

13 

2 

8 

★ 

5 

Mean number 

2.5 

2.5 

2.2 

2.3 

1.7 

2.1 

0.7 

2.0 

Number of ever-married 
women ( =100%)'\ 

957 

949 

936 

922 

1,070 

1,046 

935 

923 

f Bases differ because women for whom no 

answer was 

available for expected family size 

have been excluded from the ‘Expected’ columns. 


Table 13.6 Personal ideal and expected numbers of children for women in four marriage cohorts 



Number of children 

Year of first marriage and ideal and expected numbers of children 





1956-60 


1961-65 


1966-70 


1971-75 



Ideal 

Expected 

Ideal 

Expected 

Ideal 

Expected 

Ideal 

Expected 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

0 

2 

6 

2 

5 

3 

5 

4 

6 

1 

2 

13 

4 

13 

5 

14 

4 

11 

2 

52 

35 

57 

43 

58 

54 

63 

63 

3 

16 

24 

14 

26 

15 

19 

17 

15 

4 & over 

28 

22 

23 

13 

19 

8 

12 

5 

Mean number 

2.7 

2.5 

2.6 

2.3 

2.5 

2.1 

2.3 

2.0 


Number of ever-married 

women (=100%)} 955 949 935_ 922_ 1,065 1,046 932 

t Bases differ because women for whom no answer was available for expected family size have been excluded from the ' Expected columns. 


923 


13.6 compares this personal ideal family size with that 
expected by women in different marriage cohorts. In the 
earliest cohort, very few expected to have additional 
children, and it is clear that expected family size will fall 
slightly short of ideal. The personal ideal of members of 
the 1956/60 cohort was 2.7, their expected family size was 
2.5. The averages for the distributions of their answers 
give some indication of the reason for the shortfall. The 
most striking difference was in the proportions of women 
who wanted or expected either no children or one child. 
Only four per cent said they wanted none or one child, yet 
almost five times as many, 19% expected to have this 
number. At the other end of the distribution fewer women 
expected to have four or more children than ideally 
wanted them - 22% compared with 28% but more women 
expected three than ideally wanted them - 24% compared 
with 16%. Also fewer women expected two children than 
said that they wanted that number. It must be 
remembered that women were asked for their personal 
ideal in 1976, and for most women married during the 
1950s this was many years after they had completed their 
families. 


The pattern was very similar for women married during 
the 1960s: many more expected no children or one child 
than expressed ideal family sizes of none or one. Even 
though these women had not yet completed their families 
it was evident that like members of earlier cohorts more 
expected three children than ideally wanted three and 
conversely for larger families. 

Finally, in the most recently married cohort, not 
surprisingly ideals and expectations were more alike than 
among women who had been married longer. But even 
after a few years of marriage twice as many women 
expected no children or one child than ideally wanted 
families of these sizes and fewer women expected three or 
more children than ideally wanted them. 

In summary then, in the past women seem to have had 
fewer children than they ideally wanted, partly because 
some could not have the number they wanted and 
therefore remained childless or had only one child, and in 
part because they realised the difficulties of raising large 
families and were able to stop at three. Cartwright 6 found 
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that the reasons most often given by women for having or 
wanting fewer children than they intended at a previous 
stage were cost and problems met in bringing up children. 

13.5 Uncertainty about estimated completed 
family size 

Although it is very difficult to predict whether or not 
women will change their views about the number of 
children they would like, a question was asked to try to 
estimate how many women thought they might do so.* 
Table 13.7 shows for women who expected more children 
and those who did not expect more, the proportions who 
thought they might change their minds. Eighty four per 
cent of women who did not expect additional births (those 
who were sterile were excluded) said they would not 
change their minds. Fifteen per cent thought they might 
have more children and one per cent did not know. There 
was much greater uncertainty among those women who 
expected more children. Half of them thought they might 
change their mind and have either more or fewer children 
than they expected at the time of interview. 

Part (c) of Table 13.7 shows the answers for all women 
who could have more children. Altogether 69% thought 
they would not change their mind about their expected 
family size, 18% thought they might change their mind 
and have more children, 11% fewer. 

Among those who had not completed their families shown 
in part (b) there was generally an equal balance between 
those who thought they might have fewer and those who 
thought they might have more children. Overall, 
therefore, there may be a small tendency for women who 
change their minds about their expected family size to 
have more children than they expected at the interview. 

Table 13.7 also shows that women in the earlier marriage 
cohorts were less likely to say they might change their 
minds than women married more recently. Single women, 

* Question 106 - Do you think you will ever change your mind about the 
number of children you (expect to) have? IF YES - If you did change 
your mind, do you think you would have more than n children or less 
than n? 


not surprisingly tended to be more uncertain about their 
expected family size than ever-married women. 

13.6 Estimated completed family size and women 
whose first marriages had ended 

It was not surprising that women whose first marriages 
had broken down but who had not re-married were less 
certain about their expected family size than women who 
were still married to their first husband or who had re- 
married. This is shown in Table 13.8. 

The same differences between the three groups of women 
appeared for each of the three marriage cohorts. A higher 
proportion of women who were separated or divorced 
admitted that they might change their minds, than among 
women who had re-married; the proportions were lowest 
amongst those who were still married. 

Contributing to this high level of uncertainty (nearly three 
fifths of the separated and divorced first married between 
1966 and 1970 reported uncertainty) was the noticeably 
smaller proportion of women who were unable to have 
another child. This was true of all the marriage cohorts. 
For example, among women in the 1961-65 marriage 
cohort seven per cent of the separated or divorced were 
infecund compared with 27% of the married. In the 1966- 
70 cohort the comparable proportions were two per cent 
and 15%. These differences reflect the lower prevalence of 
male and female sterilisation as a method of contraception 
among divorced or separated women who had not re- 
married, compared with women who were still married or 
who had re-married. 

Women who thought they would change their minds 
tended to do so in the direction of having more children 
than they currently expected rather than fewer. However, 
this was true of all women, and not just of those whose first 
marriage had broken down. (It is, of course, impossible for 
a woman to change her mind and to expect fewer children 
than she already has). Those women first married in the 
late sixties were the only group a substantial proportion of 
whom thought they might revise their expected family size 


Table 13.7 Proportion of fecund women who expected more children and did not expect more who thought they might change their 
mind about the number of children they expected to have 



Date of first 

marriage 



Single women 

All women 


Before 1961 


1961-65 

1966-70 

1971-75 



(a) Not expecting more children and 
will not change mind 
might have more 
don’t know 

% 

96 

4 

★ 


% 

84 

16 

★ 

% 

71 

28 

1 

% 

61 

37 

2 

% 

70 

27 

3 

% 

84 

15 

1 

Number of women (=100%) 

1,374 


609 

589 

213 

180 

2,964 

(b) Expecting more children and 
will not change mind 
might have more than expected 
might have less than expected 
don’t know 


% 

72 

12 

14 

2 


% 

55 

14 

30 

1 

% 

52 

24 

23 

1 

% 

43 

26 

27 

4 

% 

48 

23 

26 

3 

Number of women (=100%) 


57 


245 

629 

1,207 

2,138 

% 

(c) Expecting or not expecting more and 
will not change mind 96 

might have more than expected 4 

might have less than expected 
don’t know * 


% 

83 

15 

1 

1 

% 

66 

24 

9 

1 

% 

54 

27 

17 

2 

% 

47 

26 

23 

4 

% 

69 

18 

11 

2 

Number of women (=100%) 

1,389 


651 

834 

842 

1,387 

5,102 
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Table 13.8 Degree of certainty about the estimated completed family size for separated and non-separated women first married 
between 1956 and 1970 

Level of certainty Date of first marriage and marriage status! 


1956-1960 1961-1965 1966-1970 



M 

S or D 2+M 

M 

S or D 2+M 

M 

S or D 2+M 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Cannot change 










mindj 

31 

23 

40 

27 

7 

32 

15 

2 

10 

Will not change mind 

66 

58 

49 

60 

71 

51 

55 

42 

56 

Might change mind 










and have more 

3 

11 

10 

11" 

141 

111 

211 

22" 

201 


Might change mind 











and have less 

★ 

~ 3 6 

- 19 1 

- 11 1 

-13 

" 21 4 

_17 8 

- 30 25 

-57 B 

-34 

Don’t know 

★ 

2 


1 

7_ 

2 

1 

10 

1 


Number of women 










(=100%) 

805 

52 

72 

795 

56 

72 

929 

60 

70 


t M - One marriage and still married at interview 

SorD - First marriage ended in separation or divorce and not re-married 
2+M - First marriage ended in separation and divorce and since re-married 

t Cannot have another baby because of sterilisation and so on 


downwards. As can be seen from Table 13.8 similar 
proportions, about a fifth, of each of the three groups 
thought they might revise their expectations upward. But 
a higher proportion of the ever separated women thought 
they might change their minds and have fewer; 18% 
compared with eight per cent of those still married. Thus, 
among women first married in the late sixties and whose 
marriages had broken down, the proportion who might 
revise their expectations downwards was almost equally 
balanced by those who might revise theirs upwards. 


13.7 Intentions and birth control 

Chapter 8 showed that there has been an increasing 
tendency for married women to have used some kind of 
contraception to prevent or space births. More than four 
fifths of the women married in the early 1970s used 
contraception before and after their second live birth and 
seven tenths had used it earlier in their marriage. In 
addition, there was a tendency for the more reliable 
methods like the pill, IUD and sterilisation to be used. 
More than half of the members of the most recent cohort 
used the pill before or after their second child. Use of the 
IUD was becoming fairly common among women who 
had had two children and couples were increasingly likely-' ' 
to be sterilised after each subsequent live birth. 


Sterilisation is only likely to make a large impact on the 
future fertility of women if it is carried out among 
significant numbers of women who are still in their most 
fertile years. Table 13.9 shows the proportions of women 
in different age at and date of first marriage groups who 
had (or whose husbands had) undergone an operation 
resulting in sterility at given ages. 


Women who marry in their teens have in the past had 
larger families and more accidental pregnancies than 
women married at later ages, and at all ages and in all 
cohorts the proportions sterilised were highest in this 
group. But among those married during the early fifties 
more couples were sterilised between the ages of 35 and 
39, than had been sterilised at younger ages. In later 
marriage cohorts however, the proportions of couples 
sterilised at younger ages have greatly increased. For 
example, one per cent of women married in their teens 
during the 1950s were sterilised by age 25. This figure had 
increased to eight per cent of those married in the late 
1960s. Similarly for women married at ages 20-24 the 
proportion sterilised by age 35 rose from five per cent in 
the earliest cohort to 21% of those married during the early 
1960s. The pattern for those married between 1966 and 
1970 suggests that regardless of age at marriage about a 
tenth of couples were sterilised well before their tenth 
wedding anniversary. 

Table 13.10 presents a birth cohort analysis of these 
figures for ever-married women, which shows the 
increasing likelihood of couples being sterilised at given 
ages. The figures compare very closely with those of 
Bone 7 , who calculated sterilisation rates which suggested 
that for women aged 30-34 in 1975, 28% of couples would 
be sterilised by age 35. Twenty two per cent of women of 
the same age in 1976 (current survey) had been sterilised at 
the time of interview. The likelihood that additional 
couples will be sterilised by the time the woman is 35 
supports Bone’s estimates. 

What were the views of women who were not (or whose 


Table 13.9 Cumulative proportions of women in different marriage cohorts who had themselves, or their husbands had had, operations 
resulting in sterilisat ion by given ages 

Age by which had operation Y ear of first marriage and age at marriage 



Under 

20 

20-24 

25 & 
over 

Under 

20 

20-24 

25 & 
over 

Under 

20 

20-24 

25 & 
over 

Under 

20 

20-24 

25 & 
over 

25 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1 

★ 

- 

1 

★ 

- 

2 

★ 


8 

1 


30 

7 

1 

- 

8 

2 

- 

18 

7 

i 

9 

1 

35 

14 

5 

- 

29 

12 

2 


21 

5 



10 

40 

34 

13 

- 


25 

9 



14 



Number of ever-married 

women (=100%) 178 

508 

95 

260 

546 

147 

294 

495 

147 

326 

605 

139 


1951-55 

1956-60 

1961-65 

1966-70 


81 


Table 13.10 Cumulative proportions of ever-married women of 
different ages who had themselves, or their 
husbands had, operations resulting in sterility by 
given ages 


Age by which 
had operation 

Age 





45-49 

40-44 

35-39 

30-34 

25-29 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

25 

- 

* 

★ 

1 

3 

30 

★ 

2 

4 

11 

(9) 

33 

1 

4 

12 

(20) 


35 

2 

7 

18 

(22) 


38 

5 

14 

(25) t 



40 

At time of 

7 

20 

(27) 



interview 

18 

27 




Number of ever- 
married women 
(=100%) 

831 

840 

870 

942 

988 


+ Percentages in brackets are those which will increase because not all 
women in the cohort have reached the age in question. 


husbands were not) sterilised, on possible sterilisation in 
the future? All fecund women were asked whether they 
would ever consider being sterilised and if so in what 
circumstances*. A similar question was asked about 
whether women thought their husbands would ever 
consider sterilisation. 


seems that sterilisation is widely regarded as a means of 
contraception that does not require special circumstances 
before it is considered. 


What were women’s views on abortion as a means of 
preventing unwanted births? All fecund women were 
asked, ‘If you found you were pregnant when you did not 
want to be, would you want to have an abortion or not?’ 
Two thirds of them answered no. Unlike sterilisation 
women who had been married for a long time were more 
likely to say they would want an abortion than women 
married more recently. Forty six per cent of those married 
before 1956 said they would want an abortion, compared 
with 22% of the very recently married cohort. Women 
married in the earlier years would, of course, be more 
likely to have experienced an accidental or unwanted 
pregnancy than more recently married women. Older 
women, too, would have had more experience of 
unwanted pregnancies which may have made them more 
prepared to consider an abortion. They were also more 
likely to have completed their families. 


Among the older cohorts of married women, more 
thought they themselves would consider sterilisation than 
thought their husbands would. Two fifths of still fecund 
women married between 1956 and 1960 thought they 
might consider being sterilised, but only about half as 
many thought their husbands would. The proportions 
were more equal among recent cohorts. The proportion of 
women who would consider sterilisation themselves rose 
to 45% of those married during the late 1960s, but fell 
slightly to 39% among those married during the 1970s. 
(These women had been married for a very short time and 
would have had less experience of other methods of birth 
control). There was an even steeper trend between cohorts 
in the proportions who thought their husbands would 
consider sterilisation. This rose from 23% among the 
earliest cohort to 37% among those married during the late 
1960s. (Table 13.11) 

Thus not only are increasing proportions of couples being 
sterilised but increasing proportions of those not sterilised 
are prepared to consider male and female sterilisation. A 
look at the circumstances under which women would 
consider sterilisation shows that no particular 
circumstances were thought necessary, the fact that they 
had completed their family was sufficient. Two thirds of 
the women who would consider sterilisation said they 
would consider it in those circumstances. Thirteen per 
cent reported that at the time of interview they were 
waiting for or wanting a sterilisation operation. Thus, it 
* Question 1 14 - Do you think you would ever consider being sterilised 
- that is have an operation so that you couldn’t have any more 
children? IF YES - In what circumstances might you consider being 
sterilised? 


Women who said they would want an abortion were asked, 
‘in what circumstances might you yourself want an 
abortion?’. It was interesting that the commonest 
circumstance mentioned was if the pregnancy was 
unwanted; no other circumstances being necessary. 
Thirty six per cent of those who would consider it gave this 
reason. Other reasons given by about one fifth of women 
who would themselves consider an abortion were lack of 
husband or partner, financial reasons, age, or danger to the 
child’s health. 

13.8 Summary 

There is no evidence from the survey that marriage is 
becoming less popular. Only three per cent of single 
women in their teens thought they would not marry and 
by the age of seventeen more than half had begun courting 
and reported having a steady boy friend or fiance. 
Widowed, divorced and separated women, though less 
likely than the single to say they did not expect another 
marriage, were more likely than single women to have a 
steady relationship with a man. 

Four per cent of women married between 1956 and 1960 
said they expected to have more children although it was 
probable that many of them were involuntarily sterile. 
The proportion of married women who expected more 
children rose to 75% in the most recently married cohort 
(1971-75). Even so, half of these wanted only two children 
altogether. Expected family size fell from 2.5 for the 1956- 
60 cohort to 2.0 for the 1971-75 cohort. The trend was 
towards family sizes of two, and away from those of three 
or four. There was no clear evidence that increasing 


Table 13.11 Proportions of fecund women first married in different years who would consider being sterilised and proportions of 
lecund currently married women who thought their husbands would consider sterilisation 


Date of marriage 


1956-60 


Would consider sterilisation 
themselves 

Thought husbands would 
consider sterilisation 


42 

23 


Number 

661 

600 


1961-65 


1966-70 


1971-75 


41 

28 


Number 

689 

626 


45 

37 


Number 

924 

857 


39 

33 


Number 

913 

873 
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proportions of women expected to remain childless or 
have only one child. 

Woolf 2 in trying to evaluate the use of expected family size 
as a surrogate for completed family size suggests that - 

‘A measure of the significance of the fluctuations could be 
made by reference to changes in the number of children 

considered ideal. If both measures were declining there 

would be increased confidence in what was likely to be 
happening in the future. On the other hand, movements in 
expected numbers of children which differed from those in 
ideal numbers would indicate something less than a 
fundamental change in family building’. 

In five marriage cohorts both ideal and expected family 
size have fallen together. If Woolfs statement were 
accepted, figures from the present study suggest with 
some degree of confidence an expected family size of 2.0 
among those most recently married. 

It must, however, be remembered that about one half of 
the most recently married and single women said that they 
might change their minds about the number of children 
they expected to have. Considerable uncertainty was also 
expressed by women whose first marriages had broken 
down but who had not re-married. 

Examination of the differences between ideal and 
expected family size suggests that about one fifth of 
couples will either remain childless or have only one child 
eventually, some of them involuntarily. There seems little 
likelihood that this situation will change, given that 
medical intervention in infertility is relatively rarely 
sought or successful. In strong contrast, however, is the 
use and effectiveness of the medical solutions to unwanted 
fertility. Contraception was increasingly used at all stages 
of marriage, particularly medical methods such as the pill, 
IUD and sterilisation. Views on sterilisation suggest that 
increasingly couples will be prepared to consider 


sterilisation as an ordinary means of birth control once 
they have completed their families. In addition, a 
substantial proportion of older married women would 
consider an abortion if they had an unwanted pregnancy. 
These trends suggest that women will increasingly 
prevent or terminate high parity pregnancies in the future. 
On the other side, however, not only possible changes in 
women’s attitudes and ideals but also possible setbacks in 
the growth of medical forms of birth control must be 
considered. Nearly one third of married women thought 
they might change their mind about the number of 
children they expected. This gives an indication that 
attitudes can and may change as of course they have done 
radically in the last few years. On the medical front the 
recent publicity and recommendations 8 9 about the use of 
the pill among older women and women who smoke may 
lead to an abandonment of this method and an increased 
demand for sterilisation and abortion that may not 
immediately be possible to meet. 
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14 Summary and discussion 


Each chapter of the report has been summarised and these 
sections can be read in sequence to provide a summary of 
the whole report. This chapter concentrates on a selection 
of the most important findings, sometimes drawing 
together observations from different chapters. It also 
comments on some methodological aspects of the survey, 
particularly those where the scope of traditional surveys 
was extended. 

14.1 Marriage and marital fertility 

Reliable and up-to-date national information on such 
measures as age at marriage, first birth intervals and 
number of live births at given durations of marriage based 
on data collected through the registration procedures and 
the General Household Survey is published regularly. 
‘, 2 , 3 . The present survey has confirmed recent findings 
and trends and related them to social, attitudinal and other 
factors. 

Marriage has continued to be popular. Around 95% of 
women marry some-time in their lives; about 30% before 
they are 20 years old. Virtually all the single women aged 
under 30 thought they would marry in the future; many 
had made definite plans. Answers to a question about the 
best age at which to marry showed that the average ideal 
age was about a year older than actual age at marriage. 
National figures 3 have shown a decline in the proportion 
of women marrying at young ages during the early 1970s. 
The survey findings suggest, however, that this reflects a 
trend towards more women marrying at older ages and not 
a trend towards an increasing proportion of women not 
marrying at all. 

The length of first birth intervals (the interval between 
marriage and first birth) decreased among women married 
in the 1950s and early 1960s. The proportion of women 
pregnant at marriage also increased. Among women in the 
1 966-70 marriage cohort, however, the first birth intervals 
began to increase. This trend has continued since and for 
women in the 1971-75 marriage cohort it has been 
accompanied by a decline in pre-maritally conceived first 
live births. There has also been a decrease in the 
proportion of women who have had four or more children 
after ten years of marriage. . 

14.2 Sexual relations and cohabitation outside 
marriage 

All married women were asked whether they had had 
sexual intercourse with, or cohabited with, their husband 
before marriage. The questions as phrased and placed in 
the questionnaire caused no particular difficulty to 
interviewers or offence to respondents. However, since 
there are no other statistics with which to compare current 


findings, they should be interpreted with caution. For 
example older women may have been more reluctant than 
younger ones to admit to pre-marital intercourse. If this 
were the case, the increase in proportions would be 
overestimated. However large increases such as were 
found in the survey almost certainly demonstrate a real 
increase in pre-marital sexual relations. 

Thirty five per cent of women first married between 1956 
and 1960 reported having had sexual intercourse with 
their husbands before marriage. This figure increased to 
74% of women first married between 1971 and 1975. The 
length of such sexual relationships had also increased. The 
comparable increase in cohabitation (ie actually living 
together) before first marriage was from one per cent to 
nine per cent. 

The picture for second marriages or marriage-like unions 
was different. Thirty per cent of second unions began by 
‘living together as married’. Many continued in this way. 

14.3 Reporting of pregnancies 

As other investigators 4 have found, only about one half of 
the expected number of induced abortions were reported. 

Comparison with registration data showed that 
pregnancies resulting in live births, other than those to 
teenagers, were reliably reported in the survey. But live 
births conceived before first marriage were under- 
reported, resulting in low estimates of illegitimate births 
and those occurring during the first seven months of first 
marriage. The latter were least affected and figures for the 
most recent marriage cohort compared well with 
registration data. 

There appear to be different explanations for the under- 
reporting of different types of pregnancies. Recently 
married women seemed to have given accurate answers 
relating to their date of marriage and date of first birth. It 
is possible that the climate of opinion has become more 
tolerant so that the more recently married women can 
admit to pre-marital conceptions more freely. Another 
explanation could be that after several years of marriage 
women alter the date of marriage they report as their 
children grow older and become aware of and interested in 
such matters. 

An additional source of error may arise with abortions and 
illegitimate births. Women experiencing these may have 
been less likely than others to have agreed to take part in 
the survey. This is supported by the observation that 
abortions occurring in the year before the interviewing 
took place were particularly under-represented. 
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It would thus seem that if reliable information is to be 
obtained from surveys about pregnancies to which stigma 
may be attached, further special efforts should be made to 
validate appropriate questionnaire designs and 
interviewer techniques. 

There was a significant degree of variation between 
different groups of women in the proportion who were 
pregnant at marriage. This was reliably reported by 
women married between 1971 and 1975 who are therefore 
used as examples. There were very large differences 
between women married at different ages. Among those 
married between 1971 and 1975, 28% of teenage brides 
were pregnant at marriage compared with ten per cent of 
those marrying aged 20-24 and 3% of those marrying at 
later ages. Four per cent of women marrying men in Social 
Classes I and II were pregnant, this figure rose to 25% of 
women marrying men in Social Classes IV and V. Women 
in the lower social groups tended to marry earlier than the 
others. 

14.4 Inclusion of single women in the survey 

The inclusion of single women in a survey relating to 
family formation was a new departure in Great Britain. 
Few difficulties were encountered at the interviewing 
stage, although some women refused to answer questions 
about sexual activity and interviewers had to make special 
efforts to interview these women under conditions of 
privacy. 

The inclusion of these women facilitated the use of 
analysis by birth cohorts to show trends in age at marriage, 
age at first intercourse and age at first pregnancy in 
particular. Although statistics on the latter two items are 
difficult to validate because of lack of comparable data and 
of deficient reporting of pregnancies, they do show the 
expected trend towards an earlier age of beginning sexual 
activity. Among women born between 1956 and 1959 (ie 
aged 16-19 in 1976) the survey estimated thatless than one 
tenth were sexually active by the age of 16 but more than 
one half were by the age of 19. 

Single women also provided much information about 
their expectations and plans relating to marriage and 
childbearing. Statistics relating to their sexual activity and 
use of contraception provide good descriptive information 
about the behaviour of single women but care must be 
taken in interpretation. With each additional year of age, 
single women become a more select group: they have 
avoided marriage. They are therefore likely to be either 
less sexually active and/or better at avoiding pregnancy 
and/or less keen on marrying than their contemporaries. 
Since there are also large social class differences in age at 
marriage, higher social groups in the sample become 
progressively over-represented among older single 
women. 

14.5 Social class differences in family formation 
patterns 

There are considerable differences in the family formation 
behaviour of women in different social groups. Those in 
the lower social groups are more likely to marry in their 
teens and be pregnant at marriage than women in the 


higher social groups. The trend towards a longer first birth 
interval was also different in different social groups. A 
decline in pre-maritally conceived first births was only 
apparent between the 1966-70 and 1971-75 marriage 
cohorts for women who married men in non-manual 
occupations. When those already pregnant at marriage 
were excluded from an analysis comparing 1961-65 and 
1966-70 cohorts, fewer of all groups except Classes IV and 
V had had a child at two, three and five years marriage 
duration. These findings suggest a widening of the 
differences between social classes in behaviour during the 
pre-marital period and in the early years of marriage. ✓ 

Differences between classes were also observed in the 
proportions who had had sexual intercourse at given ages. 
Comparing women in the non-manual and manual classes 
born between 1951 and 1960 (ie aged 16-24 in 1976), 40% 
of the former and 53% of the latter experienced their first 
sexual intercourse in their teens. Among those who were 
sexually active before marriage a smaller proportion of 
those in the manual classes had used contraception, in 
particular the pill and a higher proportion had used 
withdrawal than among women in the non-manual group. 
This was particularly true for those in Social Classes IV 
and V. 

After some years of marriage differences between classes 
decreased. At five years duration women in Social Classes 
I and II had had 1.3 live births, Class III, 1.4 and Classes 
IV and V, 1.5 (1956-70 marriage cohort). The averages at 
ten years marriage duration were 2.0, 2.1 and 2.3 (1956-65 
marriage cohort). Ideal family sizes varied even less, with 
Classes I, II and III reporting both societal and personal 
ideal family sizes of 2.4, Classes IV and V one of 2.5. (all 
women aged 16-29). 

14.6 Social class differences in resources and 
expectations 

In relating material, educational and attitudinal factors to 
different patterns of family formation, the survey results 
provide a basic description of the unequal distribution of 
these resources among different strata of society in Great 
Britain. Eighty four per cent of ever-married women in 
Social Class I had received some kind of further education 
- this figure fell to 18% of those in Social Class V. 
Differences among their husbands were similar. The 
longer women had been in full-time education the less 
likely they were to have married in their teens or been 
pregnant at marriage. This was true for both the non- 
manual and manual group although significant differences 
still remained between the social groups. 

There was a suggestion that young women of all social 
classes had similar expectations of obtaining housing on 
marriage but that their actual experiences after marriage 
led to a downward revision of expectations among the 
lower social groups. At marriage 87% of women marrying 
men in Class I had a home of their own (ie not sharing with 
parents or relatives) - this figure fell to 46% of women 
marrying men in Social Class V. Expectation relating to 
household goods were similar among women in different 
classes but those in the higher groups had been more 
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successful in achieving their expectations than those in the 
lower. Not surprisingly, there was a clear class gradient in 
the proportions of women who regarded themselves as 
people who planned ahead, from 57% of Social Class I to 
36% of Social Class V. 

There are, of course, very complex relationships between 
factors such as social class, education, material 
expectations and a ‘planning’ approach to life. But it is 
clear from the survey that women who marry young 
and/or are pregnant at marriage also start the family 
building cycle of their lives in relatively deprived 
circumstances. They have received less education, are in 
lower status occupations, many of them have to share 
homes with parents or relatives and already have lower 
expectations for material goods and their ability to plan or 
control their lives. It was not, therefore, surprising that 
the results support Askham’s 5 hypothesis regar din g the 
relation between deprivation and high fertility. Three 
indices — husband’s unemployment, job insecurity and 
perceived inadequacy of income were all found to be 
related to the proportion of families with four or more 
children. This was true of couples in the non-manual 
group as well as those in the manual group. 

14.7 Use of contraception 

The survey confirmed Bone’s 6 findings that use of 
contraception had increased during all birth intervals. The 
contraceptive pill was by far the commonest method used 
by women aged under 30, followed by the condom, the 
IUD and sterilisation. Among couples where the woman 
was in her thirties, more used sterilisation, 26%, than the 
pill or the sheath which were used by 23% and 21% 
respectively of married women. If current trends 
continue, in about one third of couples who marry, one or 
other of the partners will have been sterilised by the time 
the wife is 35 years old. 

Increased pre-marital sexual activity was accompanied by 
an increase in the pre-marital use of contraception. 
Among women who had intercourse with their husband 
before marriage, the proportion who used contraception 
increased from around 60% among the 1956-60 marriage 
cohort to 85% among the 1971-75 cohort. However since 
those who had pre-marital sexual intercourse formed an 
increasingly large proportion of each subsequent marriage 
cohort, the proportion of all women marrying who 
reported risking a pregnancy before marriage by not using 
a method, or taking chances with methods also increased. 
Among the most recently married (1971-75) the 
proportion not using a method before marriage has 
decreased, but still amounted to 1 1%, while the proportion 
who had taken chances continued to increase to 16%. 

Fh e per cent of sexually active single women were not 
using a method at all, another five per cent reported taking 
chances. As Bone 6 also concludes there is still much scope 
for increasing the effectiveness of contraceptive use 
among single women. An important finding of the current 
survey was that one fifth of experienced single teenagers 
had at some point used withdrawal: this was true even of 
the youngest group in the survey, the 16 year olds. Few 


teenagers, however, were currently using withdrawal. 
This suggests that withdrawal is commonly used by 
inexperienced couples at the beginning of their sexual 
lives. 

14.8 Family size: ideals and expectations 

From the survey it was possible to compare the ideals and 
expectations of women regarding family size with those 
described by WoolP in a similar survey of married women 
carried out in 1967. During those nine years women’s 
views about the ideal number of children for people in this 
country had declined by almost one child - from an 
average of 3.4 to 2.5. Much of this was due to the increase 
amounting to nearly two thirds of women who considered 
two children to be ideal. In 1976, women’s personal 
preferences were very similar to those in 1967 (2.6 and 2.5) 
and also to their societal ideals, whereas in 1967 the 
societal ideal had exceeded the personal ideal by almost 
one child. It thus appears that there have been two kinds of 
convergence taking place. First women’s ideas about what 
is ideal for them are more similar than used to be the case 
to their ideals about society as a whole. Secondly, the 
distribution of ideals has shifted from one with two modes 
at two and four children towards a single modal ideal 
family size of two children. 

Women married between 1966 and 1975 expected to have 
on average 2.0 to 2. 1 children. This compares with the 2.5 
expected by those married between 1956 and 1960 and the 
2.3 expected by the 1961-65 cohort. Trends in the 
increasing use of contraception, sterilisation and abortion 
and the steep decline in third and higher-order 
pregnancies suggests that women will increasingly be able 
to realise their personal preferences. The largest 
discrepancy between ideals and achievement seems likely 
to occur among those women whose fertility turns out to 
be less than expected. Among women married in the ten 
years 1966-75 only eight per cent had a personal 
preference for childlessness or one child. Yet the previous 
cohort’s experience has shown that nearly 20% of women 
ultimately end in this position. Already at the time of 
interview 18% of these recently married women reported 
an expected family size of none or one. The problems of 
under-achievement of fertility ideals may become as 
important as those of over-achievement to those 
personally involved, with all the implications for provision 
of services. 

14.9 Marriage breakdown and re-marriage 

The survey has provided unique national information 
about two important events in women’s lives that are not 
regularly recorded in any form in registration data - 
separation at marriage breakdown and cohabitation at the 
beginning of second unions. National divorce statistics 8 
show that among women marrying in 1958, eight per cent 
were divorced by 15 years’ marriage duration - the survey 
shows that more, ten per cent of women married between 
1956 and 1960 had. separated from their first husbands. 

For those married in 1968 - national data show three per 
cent divorced at five years’ duration compared with nine 
per cent separated for the 1966-70 cohort in the survey. 
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In an earlier section it was stated that 30% of second 
unions began as cohabitations. Information on the 
intervals between separation and cohabitation or re- 
marriage have shown that cohabitation is a much more 
common way of beginning a second union in the first two 
years after separation - partly because of the delay in 
obtaining a divorce. The increase in cohabitation has 
increased the likelihood of separated women forming a 
new union during the first few years after separation. Of 
those separated between 1961 and 1965 about one quarter 
had found a new partner within three years compared with 
nearly one third of those separated between 1970 and 
1973. Six years after separation it appears that just over 
half the women had formed new unions - two thirds of 
which were legal marriages, and one third cohabitating 
unions. 

About one tenth of women first married between 1966 and 
1 970 were separated by the time they had been married for 
five years. The increase in marital breakdowns can be 
observed since this figure was similar to the proportion 
among women married five years earlier (1961-65) at ten 
years marriage duration, and to that of those married ten 
years earlier (1956-60) at fifteen years marriage duration. 

Women marrying in their teens experienced much higher 
rates of marriage breakdown than those marrying at later 


ages. All teenage brides and pregnant older brides 
experience rates that were twice as high as those among 
women married at age twenty or over who were not 
pregnant at marriage. 

A figure that is becoming increasingly important and one 
on which little information is available is the fertility of 
women who have been married more than once. Although 
the survey was able to collect information about such 
women the numbers were too small to enable conclusions 
to be drawn from them. 
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Appendix 1 The questionnaire 


SS 1080 

FAMILY FORMATION 


Interviewer name 

Serial number 

Auth No 


Area code 

U 1 1 

Address No 

1 1 1 1 

Person No 

Hi 1 


Total number of eligible persons at address 




Serial number refers to: Scotland 

1 

(If interview was achieved after Wales 

reallocation , code location of interview) 

Inner London 

2 

3 

Rest of England 

4 

This serial number is: Private Household 

5 

Institution 

6 

Number of calls made at the address 


Date of Interview Date 


Month 


Year 


Time of Interview: 08.30 - 12.00 

1 

12.00 - 17.00 

2 

17.00 - 20.00 

3 

20.00 ► 

4 

Length of Interview: 30 mins or less 

1 

(Including time spent on necessary 31 - 60 mins 

introduction and pleasantries , ie 

time of calling - time of leaving) 61 " 90 mins 

90 - 120 mins 

2 

3 

4 

121 mins or over 

5 

Interview taken with informant alone 

1 

with someone present part of the time 

2] 

with someone present the whole time 

3 Mo to a 

a) Who was present? Husband 

1 

Social Survey Division Children 

OPCS 

. _ Parents 

10 Kang sway 

London WC2B 6JP Other (specify) 

2 

3 

4 
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And how long do you think it is best to have between 
the first baby and a second? 
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40. So altogether you have been pregnant G times (including 
your present pregnancy) 

TOTAL NO OF PREGNANCIES D + E + ] 
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113. Is there anything else you want to do or get or save up 
for before you have your first baby? 

SPECIFY No - nothing .... 1 go to Q114 
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NO PARTNER (PAST OR PRESENT) X go to Q123 




132. That's all I want to ask you, but is there anything else 
that you would like to mention that you think has /will 
affect your marriage/getting married or the number of 
children you have or want? 



AND LEAVE 


FAMILY FORMATION 


Area code 


Address No. 


Person No. 


Total no. of interval schedules 
used in this interview 


If more than one, number them 
consecutively from 1 upwards 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
AND 


INTERVAL SCHEDULE 
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77. IF FINAL EVENT GO TO Q78 MAIN SCHEDULE 
IF NOT FINAL EVENT GO BACK TO Q45 


Appendix 2 The sample 

P H White and D A V Lewis 




The purpose of this appendix is to give more detail of the 
sampling procedures outlined in Chapter 1 and to 
consider more fully the representativeness of the sample. 
The reason for the decision to concentrate on a particular 
age range 16-49, and the need for some sort of sift 
procedure is outlined in that chapter and will not be 
considered further. Much of the information given is 
based on the postal sift and response exercise carried out 
by Anne Milne. 1 

A2.1 Source of the sample 

The two possible alternative sample designs both involved 
sifts of the general population to find eligible women. One 
method was to use interviewers who would call on a 
random sample of addresses drawn from the Electoral 
Register. At addresses where eligible women were 
contacted they would carry out interviews with these 
women. The alternative approach was to contact the 
sample of addresses by post and send interviewers to those 
addresses from which a reply was received indicating that 
an eligible woman was resident. 

Table A2. 1 gives the expected number of women aged lb- 
49 (from 1971 Census data) at both private and non private 
or ‘institutional’ addresses. In each 100 private 
households contacted 63 eligible women would be 
expected. The inclusion of non private households raises 
this to only 64 per 100. Thus, there was a case for limiting 
the number of calls interviewers have to make and limiting 
the cost also by using a postal ‘sift’ stage. 


Table A2.1 Number of women aged 16-49 per 100 households in 


Great Britain by marital status! 


Type of household 

Marital status 


Single 

Ever-married 

Total 

Private 

15 

48 

63 

Non-Private 

366 

155 

521 

Total 

16 

49 

64 


t Source: 1971 Census of Population 


On the other hand, there are areas of multi-occupancy 
where there are many cases of more than one household at 
each address. These occur most commonly in the Scottish 
cities and in inner London. It is likely that a postal enquiry 
would not be an efficient method of contacting all 
households at such addresses. 

The decision to use a postal sift was taken in the light of the 
existence of another large scale postal enquiry being 
carried out for the ‘Elderly at home’ survey 2 in October 
1975. 

As the postal sift for Family Formation was to be mounted 
in January 1976 the two postal stages were combined and 


the same sample of addresses used to approach the 
different populations, thus sharing resources. 

There were some practical problems in using this postal 
sift which had to be overcome. The ‘Needs of the elderly’ 
postal sift was carried out only in England. There was 
therefore a need to conduct a separate postal sift in Wales 
and Scotland to extend the coverage to Great Britain. 

As the English ‘Elderly at home’ sample was taken in 
October it was not as up to date as one taken in January. 
Although it is estimated that only one per cent of the 
population move in any one month it was necessary to 
consider the implications of this for the Scottish and 
Welsh samples. As the separate postal sift was postponed 
until January in order to obtain the most up to date 
information there were difficulties in establishing 
eligibility for women who had moved from one country to 
another in the time between the two postal sifts. 
Otherwise, there was a possibility that one person could be 
selected twice, once in England and later in Scotland or 
Wales. 

There was a separate ‘Retirement Areas’ stratum on the 
‘Elderly at home’ frame. In itself this presented no 
difficulty as the sample was designed to ensure that old 
people were selected in the correct proportions. This 
could not affect the number of eligible women found in the 
sample of addresses and could improve the representation 
of all age groups. Unfortunately the ‘Retirement Areas’ 
stratum was separate from the normal strata based on 
standard regions and this led to a slightly unbalanced 
distribution of the sample between retions. Table A2.2 
shows how the distribution of the constituencies selected 
for ‘Elderly at home’ differed from the allocation of 
constituencies proportional to population. 


Table A2.2 Alloca tion of constituencies to regions 

Region Constit uencies 

Number selected! Correct allocation! 
for Elderly at by population 

home survey 

North 
North West 

Yorkshire and Humberside 
East Midlands and 
East Anglia 
West Midlands 
South West 

South East (excluding GLC) 

GLC — 

Inner London 
Outer London 


All regions 90 90 

! Based on total population. Note - the eight constituencies allocated to the 
Retirement Area stratum have been included in their respective regions 
! Distributed proportional to total population ' 

/O ^ 

/.» 

/« 

111 

v'l'g p>«A 


6 

6 

12 

13 

10 

9 

12 

11 

10 

10 

7 

8 

20 

19 

5 

8 

1 “ 


The two eligible populations were mutually exclusive, so 
there was no risk of the same person being selected for 
both surveys. Addresses containing an eligible person on 
both surveys might have a low response rate but General 
Household Survey data for 1974 showed that only three 
per cent of addresses fell in this category. 

It was decided that the possible disadvantage of using the 
‘Needs of the elderly’ sift were outweighed by the savings 
in cost and manpower resources. 

A2.2 Sample design 

The addresses contacted in the October postal sift formed 
the basis of the sample in England. In inner London a 
fresh sample of addresses was selected at random from the 
Electoral Register. Interviewers then carried out a ‘seek 
and find’ operation, that is to say they called at each 
address, listed its occupants and interviewed any eligible 
women found. 

In Scotland and Wales the postal sift was conducted from 
January to March 1976. 

At the postal stage, the sample in England (excluding 
inner London) yielded 56 women aged 16-49 per 100 
addresses originally selected. Allowing for 80% response at 
the interview stage gives a ratio of 45 interviews per 100 
addresses. An initial sample of about 13,500 addresses was 
therefore needed to ensure that 6,000 interviews with 
women aged 16-49 were obtained. This figure was 
achieved by aiming to select addresses in Scotland, Wales 
and Inner London in the same proportion to the 
population as in the rest of England. Table A2.3 gives the 
corresponding distribution of addresses between the 
different parts of the sample. 


Table A2.3 Distribution of the sample 


Area 

Home 
population 
June 1974J 

Proportional 
allocation of 
constituencies 

Actual 
allocation of 
constituencies 

Sample 

size 

Great Britain 

54,341,500 

105.3 


105 

13,894 

England 

43,610,200 

84.5 


85 

11,276 

(excluding 
Inner London) 

Inner London 2,833,800 

5.5 

-90 

5 

658 

Wales 

2,757,200 

5.3 


5 

685 

Scotland! 

5,140,300 

10.0 


10 

1,275 


t Some island areas are excluded 

These are: Western Isles Parts of Argyll & Bute 

Orkney Parts of Cunninghame 

Zetland 

+ According to OPCS Population Estimates 

In England 90 constituencies (primary sampling units) 
were selected with probability proportional to size (1975 
Electorate). In the rest of Great Britain constituencies 
were allocated proportionally as in Table A2.3. The 
average number of addresses to be selected per 
constituency was 133 but in individual cases this figure 
varied to achieve equal probabilities of selection of 
addresses. Addresses were selected at random from the 
whole constituency resulting in a two stage design. 
Constituencies are relatively heterogeneous in regard to 
population characteristics so this type of design should 
give more precise survey estimates than the alternative 
three stage design, that is where wards are selected as 


intermediate units. Constituencies were used in 
preference to local authority districts as in general they 
vary less in population size and are frequently smaller 
areas in which to work, particularly in the cities. 

In England the constituencies were stratified by standard 
region and one extra region based on ‘Retirement Areas’ in 
which more than 17% of the population are aged over 65. 
The sample was further stratified by an economic 
indicator. This was the proportion of households where 
the head of household was in Socio-Economic Groups 1, 
2, 3, 4 , 5 and 13 (by 1971 Census definitions). Finally, 
before selections were made constituencies were ranked 
by their population density in terms of persons per acre. 

In Scotland parts of the Islands were omitted from the 
frame for reasons of accessibility. The remainder was 
stratified by whether a constituency was in Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen and Dundee or not. In both Wales 
and Scotland the SEG indicator mentioned above was 
used as a stratification factor as was the proportion of 
households living in local authority housing. This latter 
variable was used as it is related to other variables which 
could be relevant to the survey such as overcrowding and 
size of family. 

A2.3 The postal sift 

An identical sifting procedure was used in England, Wales 
and Scotland. The initial covering letter and form were 
sent with a reply paid envelope to each sampled address. 
Reminders were sent after two weeks and four weeks. 
Replies received between the first posting and the start of 
the interviewing period were included in the sample. 
Apart from asking for details of household composition 
the form also made provision for non-private addresses 
although only the number of residents was asked for. 

Postal questionnaires were sent to 13,236 addresses 3 . 
Table A2.4 gives the response rates for each region. 
Replies were received from 11,178 of these addresses 
excluding refusals and blank forms, returned postal 
packets and so on giving an overall response rate of 84%. 


Table A2.4 Response to the postal sift 


Region 

Question- 

naire 

completed 

No reply 

Refusal or Number of 
demolished, addresses 
empty, (=100%) 

blank 

return, and 
so on 


% 

% 

% 

% 

North 
Yorks & 

83 

13 

4 

769 

Humberside 

85 

12 

3 

1,393 

North West 

85 

12 

3 

1,636 

East Midlands 

87 

9 

4 

1,366 

East Anglia 

85 

12 

3 

250 

West Midlands 

87 

11 

2 

1,373 

Outer London 
South East 

79 

17 

4 

979 

(excluding GLC) 

84 

13 

3 

2,579 

South West 

82 

13 

5 

931 

Wales 

85 

12 

3 

685 

Scotland 

81 

14 

5 

1,275 

Total 

84 

13 

3 

13,236 


112 


A2.4 The interviewer sift 

A proportion of persons at addresses included in any 
postal sift will not reply. There are two reasons why it is 
advisable to send interviewers to call on these addresses 
and interview any eligible persons found. First, the 
response rate to the sift can be increased in this way in that 
interviewers can often gain information from persons who 
would not return a postal form. Secondly the non- 
responders may differ from the population in regard to 
their age structure or household composition. In turn this 
would imply that they have different social and economic 
characteristics from the general population so that calling 
on non-responders may reveal biases in the responding 
population. In this case a random one half (826) of the 
non-responders were followed up. 

Interviewers were able to obtain details of household 
composition in 83% of cases. Thus if all non-responders 
had been followed up the estimated overall response rate 
would have been 95%. In fact, address composition was 
obtained from 89% of selected addresses. The 658 
addresses in inner London were not sent a postal 
questionnaire but interviewers approached them directly 
and interviewed all eligible women. 


Table A2.6 Sample of women from institutions 


Addresses found to be institutions 

Eligible 22 

Ineligible (ie no eligible women) 22 


Total 

44 


Eligible women found 

Interviews 

Refusals/Non contacts 

Unweighted 

60 

33 

Weighted 

122 

37 

Total 

93 

159 


A2.6 The sample obtained 

Tables A2.7 to A2.9 compare the age and sex distributions 
of those who responded to the postal sift with those who 
did not but were subsequently approached by 
interviewers. The combined distribution of these two 
groups is also compared with the estimated population in 
1975. England, Wales and Scotland are shown separately. 
Whereas the non-responding addresses include more 
young people (0-29) than the responders and 
correspondingly fewer older people, the effect of 
including non-responders in the survey is generally to 
cause the overall distribution to conform more closely to 
that estimated for the general population. Overall, the 
sample identified from the postal sift appears to be 
representative of the general population. 


A2.5 Institutions 

The proportion of women in non-private households was 
estimated from the 1971 Census to be about three percent. 
Table A2.5 gives the proportions for various age bands. 
One of the main concerns of this survey was to approach 
single women, the majority of whom are aged 16-30. 
Between five and ten per cent of this group were 
enumerated at non-private households which indicates 
that there was a strong case for covering institutions in the 
survey. There was a space on the postal forms for the 
respondent to indicate if the address was an institution. If 
this was the case they were asked what type of 
establishment it was and how many residents there were. 
There were 44 returns from institutions and 33 of them 
indicated that there could be some eligible resident 
women. Interviewers were asked to visit these institutions. 
In fact only 22 had eligible women residents. At the 20 
institutions which contained 10 or fewer eligible women 
all were interviewed but at the two containing more than 
ten a sub-sample was drawn and the data were 
subsequently reweighted. Table A2.6 gives some details of 
the sample in institutions. 


Table A2.5 Percentage of the total enumerated female 
population in non-private householdst 


Age 


Under 15 

15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

60 & over 


All ages 


Marital status 

Single 

Ever-married 

Total 

1.06 


1.06 

5.05 

1.83 

4.78 

9.70 

1.22 

4.60 

9.31 

1.08 

2.19 

9.82 

0.92 

1.62 

9.27 

0.86 

1.47 

8.76 

0.91 

1.51 

8.79 

1.01 

1.65 

9.70 

1.16 

1.90 

9.41 

1.28 

2.09 

11.95 

4.19 

5.28 

4.03 

2.02 

2.79 


t 1971 Census of Population 


Table A2.7 Age and sex distribution of the sample obtained 
from postal responders and postal non-responders 
in England 


Age 

Non- 

Responders 

Total 

Home 

responders 

to postal 


population 


to postal 



1975 (Revised 
Estimated 


% 

% 

% 

% 

Persons 

0-14 

29 

22 

23 

23 

15-29 

27 

21 

21 

21 

30-44 

21 

18 

18 

18 

45-59 

16 

18 

18 

18 

60-74 

6 

16 

15 

15 

75 & over 

1 

5 

5 

5 

Number of 





persons 

(=100%) 

1,993 

27,868 

29,861 

46,435,100 

Males 

0-14 

31 

23 

24 

24 

15-29 

26 

22 

22 

23 

30-44 

21 

19 

19 

19 

45-59 

16 

18 

18 

18 

60-74 

5 

14 

14 

13 

75 & over 

1 

4 

3 

3 

Number of 
males (=100%) 

1,033 

13,480 

14,513 

22,614,000 

Females 

0-14 

26 

21 

21 

22 

15-29 

28 

20 

21 

21 

30-44 

21 

18 

18 

17 

45-59 

15 

18 

17 

17 

60-74 

8 

17 

16 

16 

75 & over 

2 

6 

7 

7 

Number of 
females 
(=100%) 

960 

14,388 

15,348 

23,821,100 


f OPCS, Population Estimates , series PP1 No 2. 


As an independent interviewer sift or ‘seek and find’ 
procedure was used in the inner London boroughs it is 
possible to compare the postal sift originally conducted for 
the ‘Elderly at home’ survey with the interviewer sift 
carried out for this survey (See Section A2.2).Table A2. 10 
gives age and sex distributions for the two procedures and 
compares them with the estimated populations of inner 
London. The two methods give distributions which are 
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Table A2.8 Age and sex distribution of the sample obtained 
from postal responders and postal non-responders 
in Scotland 


Age 

Non- 

Responders 

Total 

Home 


responders 

to postal 


population 


to postal 



1975 (Revised 
Estimated 


% 

% 

% 

% 

Persons 

0-14 

34 

23 

23 

25 

15-29 

19 

21 

21 

22 

30-44 

16 

18 

18 

17 

45-59 

20 

18 

18 

17 

60-74 

8 

16 

15 

14 

75 & over 

3 

5 

5 

5 

Number of 
persons 
(=100%) 

222 

2,893 

3,115 

5,206,200 

Males 

0-14 

38 

26 

27 

26 

15-29 

24 

22 

22 

23 

30-44 

14 

18 

18 

18 

45-59 

17 

16 

16 

17 

60-74 

5 

15 

14 

13 

75 & over 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Number of 





males (=100%) 110 

1,417 

1,527 

2,503,900 

Females 

0-14 

20 

20 

20 

23 

15-29 

24 

20 

20 

21 

30-44 

18 

18 

19 

17 

45-59 

23 

19 

19 

17 

60-74 

11 

17 

16 

16 

75 & over 

4 

6 

6 

6 

Number of 
females 





(=100%) 

112 

1,476 

1,588 

2,702,300 

t Registrar General for Scotland, A nnual Report, Part 2, 

1975 

Table A2.9 

Age and sex distribution of the sample obtained 
from postal responders and postal non-responders 


in Wales 




Age 

Non- 

Responders 

Total 

Home 


responders 

to postal 


population 


to postal 



1975 (Revised 
Estimated 


% 

% 

% 

% 

Persons 

0-14 

27 

21 

21 

23 

15-29 

24 

20 

20 

21 

30-44 

21 

17 

17 

17 

45-59 

14 

20 

20 

18 

60-74 

10 

17 

17 

16 

75 & over 

3 

5 

5 

5 

Number of 
persons 
(=100%) 

90 

1,655 

1,745 

2,764,300 

Males 

0-14 

32 

22 

23 

24 

15-29 

20 

20 

20 

22 

30-44 

24 

17 

17 

18 

45-59 

15 

20 

20 

19 

60-74 

7 

17 

16 

14 

75 & over 

2 

4 

4 

3 

Number of 





males (=100%) 41 

783 

824 

1 ,342,100 

Females 

0-14 

23 

20 

20 

22 

15-29 

27 

19 

20 

20 

30-44 

18 

17 

17 

16 

45-59 

16 

20 

20 

18 

60-74 

12 

17 

17 

17 

75 & over 

4 

7 

6 

7 

Number of 
females 





(=100%) 

49 

872 

921 

1,422,200 


t OPCS, Population Estimates , series PP1 No. 2 


significantly different (by X 2 at 5% level) from each other 
but the largest discrepancy is found for the 0-14 age group 
which is not part of the population covered by this survey. 


Table A2.10 Age and sex distribution of samples identified by 
postal sift and by interviewer sift (Inner London 
only) 


Age 

Postal sift 

Interviewer 

sift 

Home 

population 1975 

(Revised 

Estimated 

Persons 

% 

% 

% 

0-14 

16 

19 

19 

15-29 

25 

24 

23 

30-44 

16 

17 

19 

45-59 

20 

18 

18 

60-74 

17 

16 

15 

75 & over 

6 

5 

6 

Number of persons 

(=100%) 

1,283 

1,685 

2,797,500 

Males 

0-14 

7 

11 

10 

15-29 

12 

11 

11 

30-44 

8 

8 

10 

45-59 

10 

8 

9 

60-74 

7 

7 

7 

75 & over 

2 

1 

2 

Females 

0-14 

9 

8 

9 

15-29 

13 

13 

12 

30-44 

8 

9 

9 

45-59 

10 

10 

9 

60-74 

10 

9 

8 

75 & over 

4 

4 

4 

t OPCS, Population Estimates, series PP1 No. 2 



Generally the sample obtained by the interviewer sift 
procedure is nearer to the estimated population than that 
obtained by the postal sift. 

From among all persons identified from the various 
sample sources 7792 women were identified between the 
ages of 16-49. The age distribution of the 6589 women 
who were interviewed is given in Table A2.ll. This 
distribution is very close to the estimated distribution for 
Great Britain. At Table A2.12 the age distribution of the 
sample as indicated from the postal forms is also given. 
The responding sample is closer to the population 
estimate in three age bands than the postal sample while 
the postal sample is nearer in only one band. The effect of 


Table A2.ll Age and marital status of the women interviewed 
and of all women in Great Britain 


Age 

Marital status 

Survey women 

Home population 
1975 (Estimated)t 



% 

% 

16-19 

Single 

12 

12 


Ever-marriedJ 

1 

1 

20-24 

Single 

6 

6 


Ever-married 

8 

9 

25-29 

Single 

2 

2 


Ever-married 

15 

15 

30-34 

Single 

1 

1 


Ever-married 

14 

13 

35-39 

Single 

★ 

1 


Ever-married 

13 

12 

40-44 

Single 

1 

1 


Ever-married 

13 

13 

45-49 

Single 

1 

1 


Ever-married 

13 

13 

16-49 

Single 

23 

24 


Ever-married 

77 

76 


Total number of women 

(=100%) 6,589 11,763,200 

t OPCS, Population Estimates, Series PP1 No. 2 and Registrar General 
for Scotland, Annual Report, Part 2, 1975 
t Ever-married includes currently married, widowed, separated and 
divorced 
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Table A2.12 Age distribution of sample of women aged 16-49 
in Great Britain 


Age 

Distribution Distribution of Home popu- 

at postal stage the responding lationt 1975 
sample (Estimated) 


% 

% 

% 

16-19 

13 

13 

13 

20-24 

14 

14 

16 

25-29 

16 

17 

17 

30-34 

14 

15 

14 

35-39 

14 

13 

13 

40-44 

14 

14 

13 

45-49 

15 

14 

14 

Total =(100%) 

6, 9471 

6,589 

11,763,200 


t OPCS, Population Estimates, series PP1 No. 2 and Registrar General 
for Scotland, Annual Report, Part 2, 1975 
J This figure related to the number of women identified in advance from the 
postal sift exercise. It does not take into account the sample of non- 
responding addresses or the, ‘seek and find’, procedure in inner London or 
the women found at ‘institutional’ addresses. It is not a base figure from 
which response rates and so on should be calculated. 

following up non-responders to the postal sift, 16-24 year 
old single women* and calling at institutions has been to 
improve the representativeness of the sample with regard 
to age. 

* The criteria for eligibility were relaxed for single people living away 
from their parental homes. Some parents included daughters who 
lived away from home on their returns about people living at the 
address. Strictly these women would be ineligible because they 
theoretically have another chance of being selected at their other 
address. However, it is likely that being mobile they regard the 
parental home as their permanent address and are therefore included 
on the Register of Electors there and not at their ‘digs’. (The National 
Union of Students for example advises students to register at home). 
So, when an interviewer found this situation she treated the eligible 
women as having moved. Wherever possible on this survey movers 
were followed up and interviewed. 


References 

1 Anne Milne, Response to a postal sift of addresses, Social 
Survey Division, OPCS, internal paper 1978. 

2 Audrey Hunt, The Elderly at home, HMSO 1978. 

3 Postal questionnaires were not sent to the 658 addresses 
in inner London as these were initially contacted by 
interviewers (See A2.2). 
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Appendix 3 Socio-economic status 


A3.1 Social class 

The Social class classification used was based on the 
OPCS Classification of Occupations 1970 1 . This 
distinguishes six social groups: 

I Professional etc occupations 

II Intermediate occupations 

IIIN Non-manual skilled occupations 
HIM Manual skilled occupations 

IV Partly skilled occupations 

V Unskilled occupations 

These classes are intended to reflect ‘the general standing 
within the community of the occupations concerned’. 
Married women were classified on the basis of their 
husband’s occupation and single women by their father’s 
occupation. If the husband or father was retired the 
classification was based on his ‘main line of work’. Table 
A3. 1 shows the proportion of currently married women in 
the survey in each social class compared with the 
population of married males in Great Britain. 


Table A3. 1 Social class of currently married women in the 
sample compared with the population in Great 
Britain 


Social class 

Sample 

Married males in 
Great Britain 
aged 1 5—59+ 



% 

% 

I Professional 

7 

5 

II Intermediate 
IIIN Skilled non- 

22 

17 

manual 

10 

9 

HIM Skilled manual 

44 

42 

IV Partly skilled 

13 

18 

V Unskilled 

4 

9 

Number of people 
(=100%) 

4,622% 

91,581 


t 1971 Census Great Britain, Economic Activity, Part IV (10% sample). 
f Forty nine women for whom inadequate or no information was obtained 
have been excluded. 


The sample contained fewer currently married women in 
Social Classes IV and V and more in Classes I and II than 
would be expected from 1971 Census data. There are 
several possible factors that may have accounted for this 
difference. (1) Somewhat higher response rates may have 
been obtained from women in Social Classes I and II than 


from women in Classes IV and V. (2) Women may have a 
tendency to describe their husband’s jobs in terms which 
result in a higher classification of social class than is 
warranted. (3) Currently married women aged 16-49 may 
not compare exactly with married men aged 15-59 
included in census tables. (4) Between the census in 1971 
and the survey in 1976 there may have been a real increase 
in the proportion of husbands in this age group who were 
employed in professional or intermediate occupations and 
a decrease in those employed as semi or unskilled workers. 

A3.2 Socio-economic group 

In Chapters 5 and 6 of this report, as well as social class, 
the socio-economic group classification has been used. 
This allowed a more detailed analysis of the actual jobs 
women themselves were doing rather than using social 
class, based on their husband’s occupation. There are 17 
socio-economic groups listed below. A more detailed 
description of them is given in the OPCS Classification of 
Occupations 1970. 1 

1. Employers and managers in central and local govern- 

ment, industry, commerce etc - large establishments. 

2. Employers and managers in industry, commerce etc - 
small establishments. 

3. Professional workers - self employed. 

4. Professional workers - employees. 

5. Intermediate non-manual workers. 

6. Junior non-manual workers. 

7. Personal service workers. 

8. Foremen and supervisors - manual. 

9. Skilled manual workers. 

10. Semi-skilled manual workers. 

11. Unskilled manual workers. 

12. Own account workers (other than professional). 

13. Farmers - employers and managers. 

14. Farmers - own account. 

15. Agricultural workers. 

16. Members of armed forces. 

17. Occupation inadequately described. 

Reference 

1 OPCS Classification of Occupations 1970, HMSO. 
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Appendix 4 Supplementary tables to Chapter 8 


Table A4.1 Fecundity, sexual activity and contraceptive use at the time of interview of women of different ages and different 
marital status 


Fecundity 


Marital status and age 


Fecund 

No sexual relationship 
Sexual relationship and: 
using contraception 
not using contraception 
pregnant 

trying to conceive 

Infecund 

Informant/husband sterilised 
Hysterectomy /operation/injury 
resulting in sterility 
Menopause 


Number of women (=100%) 


Currently married 


Widowed, divorced, separated 

Single 



Under 30 

30-39 

40-49 

Under 30 

30-39 

40-49 

Under 30 

30-39 

40-49 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

★ 

1 

2 

36 

38 

46 

63 

70 

87 

67 

58 

48 

57 

41 

11 

35 

28 

7 

8 

9 

18 

3 

5 

13 

1 

2 

3 

11 

2 

- 

- 

- 


1 

“ 

— 

7 

4 

★ 

2 

1 

— 

" 



7 

23 

15 

2 

13 

7 

- 

- 

- 

* 

2 

9 

_ 

2 

8 

- 

- 

2 



6 

_ 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

• • * 

1 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1,485 

1,693 

1,527 

94 

112 

122 

1,330 

79 

94 


Table A4.2 Current use of contraception by year of marriage 


Method of contraception 

Year of marriage 




1956-60 

1961-65 

1966-70 

1971-75 


% 

% 

% 

% 

Withdrawal 

8 

6 

4 

3 

Sheath/condom 

22 

20 

18 

15 

Pill 

16 

23 

40 

59 

Cap 

3 

2 

2 

1 

IUD 

7 

10 

11 

6 

Female sterilisation 

15 

11 

6 

i 

Male sterilisation 

11 

13 

8 

i 

Other methods 

4 

2 

2 

i 

Summary 

Using method 

84 

85 

8b 

8/ 

Not using method 

16 

15 

12 

13 

Number of ever-married 

women (=100%)f 

874 

868 

921 

723 


or trying to conceive. 
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